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PREFACE. 



This Bomanoe was written fifty years ago. It had been 
put away and forgotten. Its pages had passed even ont 
of the memory of the writer, whose pursuits have directed 
his mind to other labours than fiction. 

The Historical Bomanoe has gone entirely ont of fashion, 
and the Author's conviction is that it will find no favoor 
with the present gen^^ation. Some partial friends have, 
however, deemed it worthy of publication in the pages 
of a periodical whose readers it has interested, and hence its 
appearance in a completed form. 

Perusing it again, after an interval of half a century, 
with the critical eye almost of a stranger, the writer 
frankly admits that, as far as the composition is concerned, 
he could not write so well now, but he sees many faults 
in the structure of the story which he did not notice 
then. 



January 1, 1879. 
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PEOLEGOMENA. 

Of no distemper, of no blast he dy'd, 
Bnt fell like antamn fmit that mellow' d long ; 
Ev'n wonder' d at because he dropt no sooner. 
Fate seemed to wind him np of f onrscore years ; 
Yet freshly ran he on for winters more : 
Till, like a clock worn ont with eating time, 
The wheels of weary life at last stood still. 

Dbtden's "OEdipus." 

'* St. Benedict preserve ns I" ejaculated the learned Father 
Philip Censorinns, as he hastened from the cell in which, though 
it was now midnight, he had been pursuing his studies with 
sleepless eye. 

In his hurry, the holy man omitted to close the door of his 
domicile, and Swithinbert, who was accounted the most world- 
loving of the fraternity that occupied the then celebrated Abbey 
of Battle, could not refrain from availing himself of ihe tempi- 
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ing opportunity now offered, to learn the secrets of the rooni 
that was the scene of the mysterious studies and deep and awful 
researches of the erudite Philip, whose skill in the sciences was 
such as not a little to awe the less informed of the community of 
which he was a member. 

The eyes of the intruder expanded, as they wan<iered over a 
huge pile of parchments stored in a cupboard, which the haste 
of its owner had exposed to the unhallowed gaze of ignorance. 
The materials for writing were lying on a rude table, as tables 
were then, and every piece of furniture that the cell contained 
was strewn with various instruments of science, the uses of 
which Swithinbert was unable to comprehend. On the pallet 
were deposited three skulls, surmounting many other natural 
curiosities, and to heighten the horror with which such a strange 
assemblage had inspired the intruder, a skeleton, that wanted but 
one leg to make it complete, was peacefully reposing almost upon 
the very pillow itself destined to receive the head of the monk 
when, retiring from his labours, he sought the friendly aid of 
sleep. All these had probably been gathered to assist him in his 
researches into the secrets of Nature, but Swithinbert, who could 
conceive neither the advantage nor the entertainment to be derived 
from such pursuits, without hesitation referred the emblems of 
mortality he now beheld to a penance which, it was rumoured, 
had been inflicted on the tenant of the cell for certain unhallowed 
researches into arts which, in that unenlightened age, were not 
only discouraged by popular abhorrence, but were even prohibited 
by legal enactment. 

Having satisfied his curiosity, and feeling no desire to remain 
longer in such company, the intruder, rapidly repeating a prayer 
for the more speedy emancipation of his erring brother from the 
duties of penance, retreated] from the room and pursued his way 
through the dark and narrow passage that led to the chapel, 
■whither he was summoned by the solemn tolling of a bell which 
at measured intervals disturbed the dead stillness of the night. 
Before him appeared occasionally the dark form of a monk, 
bearing a taper in his hand, and with swift and noiseless footstep 
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proceeding in the same direction. It was evident from tHe 
hurried gait, from the earnestness of the faces which at times 
reverted to inquire who followed, that it was no ordinary occur- 
rence which thus had warned the sleepers from their repose at so 
unseasonable an hour. As he approached the chapel, the faint 
notes of an organ fell upon his ear, mingled occasionally with the 
voices of men chanting some solemn song, which came, now 
with full and melodious swell, and now was altogether lost in the 
windings of the passage, or when the projection of some massive 
pillar intercepted the flood of harmony. 

When the good monk had reached at length the heavy gates 
that guarded the entrance to the chapel, he discovered that his 
curious researches in Father Philip's cell had so retarded his pro- 
gress that the whole community, with the exception of himself 
and a sick brother who had been for many weeks confined to his 
bed, was already assembled. Conscious of his fault, he hesitated 
to enter, and the more so as he was looked upon with an eye of 
jealousy by his fellows, who could not endure that one who was 
avowedly so much less inclined to the austerity of religion than 
themselves should have found such favour in the sight of their 
venerable Abbot Gregorius, who, it must be confessed, not a little 
loved the jocose and really amiable temper of Swithinbert, partly, 
perhaps, because in his younger days fortune had thrown them 
much together, and partly because the disposition of the dignitary 
was somewhat similar to that of his untitled companion. Vanity, 
too, might have considerably tended to confirm the link of 
attachment between these two individuals, for all who are con- 
versant with the every-day phenomena of the himian mind 
must be aware that few characters more easily gain the esteem 
of their acquaintances than an attentive listener, and such 
Swithinbert ever was in the presence of his superior. He would 
turn a patient ear to the long but frequently interesting narrations 
of the Abbot — ^laugh when he laughed, and weep when he wept ; 
and though when a tale was announced with the dignitary's usual 
prologue, "By the by, you have all heard, my sons, from how 
great a danger the blessed Virgin once delivered me," the un- 
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mummring listener was seen to sigh deeply and evince other 
minor tokens of disquiet, yet upon the whole he so contrived to 
vent his horror as to conceal it effectually from his superior, who 
ascribed to the heart what proceeded from complaisance, and 
accordingly gave to his good son Swithinbert a high place in 
his estimation. It is not then wonderful that he who was the 
object of such solicitude to the Abbot should have experienced 
equal jealousy from those who were less honoured than himself. 
The favourite was aware of this, and well knowing ihat the 
slightest cause of offence would be greedily seized upon by his 
enemies, he determined not to excite suspicion by entering the 
chapel at so late a period, but to ensconce his person in a recess 
which had probably been the seat of some venerable saint, or it 
may be of a cherub or seraph, which the unsparing hand or war 
had plucked from its dark throne. From these commodious 
quarters he could, without being himself seen, survey the whole 
circumference of the small but richly decorated chapel, and, 
moreover, hear all that might happen to be said or sung touching 
the unintelligible cause of this midnight meeting. 

The place of worship was illuminated by tapers, which, small 
and pale, shed a solemn and uncertain radiance upon the pillars 
that supported the gilded roof, whose polished surface re- 
flected the rays and sent them back with an added hue of 
sombre melancholy; upon a few marble sepulchres that here 
and there appeared bearing the sculptured tribute which friend- 
ship or respect had dictated ; upon the pale statues that pre- 
sided over these records of the dead, and upon the frequent forms 
of the monks, scarcely less statuelike, who were kneeling before 
the altar, their hands and eyes uplifted towards heaven, and 
seemingly engaged in earnest supplication. Two only did not 
kneel ; but the prayer evidently trembled on their pale, bloodless 
lips, and the hand of one of them was engaged in extending to a 
form which lay on.a hastily constructed bed the wafer and the wine, 
the sacred and mysterious emblems of their faith. The other 
was bending an eager and attentive ear to him who reclined thus ; 
then he appeared to join the prayer, and then again, as if 
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motioned by him over wliom he was watching, relapsed into his 
former attitude of earnestness. By his thin and thought-worn 
countenance, by the black and bushy eyebrows that shadowed a 
pair of small and sparkling grey eyes, by his lofty brow, by his 
taU spare person and severe deportment, Swithinbert knew him 
to be the learned man the secrets of whose cell he had been so 
lately engaged in exploring ; and when, in holy rapture, the eye of 
father Philip glanced round the chapel and rested for a moment 
on the darkness of the passage, he almost thought, so great was 
his reverence for the deep studies of the monk, that it had not 
only pierced the gloom of the recess in which he stood, but had 
cast on him a mingled expression of reproach and pity, as if 
the good father was aware why it was that he was the last to 
obey the unusual summons. 

It was only a wild and momentary suggestion of acknowledged 
guilt : the expressive eye was as hastily withdrawn, and turned 
solicitously to the person who lay upon the couch, and the 
listener imagined that he heard low moaning as of one in extreme 
agony. 

The whole assembly now ceased to pray, and, rising from his 
lowly posture, each one held up the crucifix that was attached to 
his girdle. Father Philip and his companion, with some difficulty, 
raised the sick man, who feebly grasped the holy emblem which 
one of the by-standers placed in his hands, and all commenced in 
unison a slow and solemn hymn, the words of which, as they fell 
on the ears of the unanswering loiterer, at once informed him of 
the nature and cause of the unexpected assemblage. They ran 
somewhat thus : 

Toll ! toll ! for a passing sonl ! 
From the r^ons of night 

To the mansions of day. 
Speed, spirit, thy flight, 

Spread thy wings and away. 
The links that now bind thee 

Bnrst, sonl, and be free, 
And leave far behind thee 

Earth's griefs and earth's glee, 
By the holy mass! pass! pass! 
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Toll ! toll ! for a passing sonl ! 
From sansliiiie o'ershronded, 

From joys dash'd with woe, 
Fly to r^ms never clonded, 

Where tears never flow ! 
From wild passion's madness, 

From sorrow and pain, 
To where is no sadness, 

No grief may remain. 

By the holy mass ! pass ! pass ! 

Toll ! toll ! for a passing soul ! 
Li^ht may the pang be, 

Brief be the strife, 
Peacefnlly glide thee 

Through death into life. 
The crucifix lift ye 

And solemnly sing, 
Grave ! where is thy victory ? 

Death ! where is thy sting ? 

By the holy mass ! pass ! pass ! 

The pensive and solemn chaunt trembled into silence, for tiie 
heart's warm emotion had evidently betrayed itself as the verse 
proceeded, in half-suppressed sighs, in the tremulous quivering of 
the singers' voices, and in the audible sobs that at times made 
their way from the bosoms of many of the cowled company. 
Nor was Swithinbert unmoved. The ceremony he had witnessed 
was suflScient to inform him that the serious illness of his revered 
Abbot, if not his near approach to the grave, had been the cause 
of this nocturnal assembly, and recalling in a moment all the 
marks of favour and kindness which he had received from his bene- 
factor, who was now resigning his last breath before the altar 
at which he was wont to minister, the good father yielded with- 
out restraint to the impulse of a sincere and devoted affection, 
and fairly burst into tears. He leaned his head against the cold 
stones of the wall and summoned the scenes of the past — of days 
when he was not what now he was— nay, dreamed not of his 
present destiny ; he remembered his long years of probation 
within the bounds of his monasti2 residence and the gay world 
he had quitted for ever, and then he thought of him whose 
enlivening society had given wings to the sluggishness of time, 
and to whose amusement he himself had contributed no small 
portion, but from whom he was about to be parted for ever. 
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There are moments when memory aeems to be endowed with 
thrice her magic powers — moments when time and space am 
annihilated, and the soul appears, as it were, to overleap the 
boundaries of humanity. Then it is that, like the angels who 
are said to pass from world to world without traversing tbe 
intermediate distance, the story of a whole life is reviewed— the 
scenes and the characters it has witnessed pass in distinct succes- 
sion, nay, even conversations are repeated in idea, and all this in 
a single moment, which may be one of those awful ones that 
occur in the lives of all men, when a dear and valued friend is 
snatched from them suddenly, when they themselves are on the 
point of death, or when some great and astounding calamity, some 
intensity of passion— of fear, hope, or despair, has, if so we may 
express it, half severed the immortal spirit from its mortal 
habitation, and enabled it to compass that which, as it is the attri- 
bute of immortality, may not be found at more worldly seasons. 
Such a moment was the present to Swithinbert the monk of 
Battle. 

The whole story of his life flashed upon him like lightning 
jupon the night, that summons into brief existence the shadowy 
forms of tower, and dome, and spire. Sixty years were beheld 
by him in almost the same number of seconds, and as he retraced 
the scenes of the past he felt again the warm and fresh vigour 
of youth, the calm and reflective, but still strong maturity of 
manhood, the flush of the pulse, then its calm, equable flow, 
then its gradual decline. He recalled his birthplace, his father 
who had been a rich man and a merchant, his mother whose love 
had nursed his infancy ; then his childhood, passed amid scenes of 
war and blood, when every man's hand was upon his sword and the 
arrow did not sleep in the quiver. He recollected the part he had 
Mmself taken in the disputes of the period, his debaucheries, his 
pleasures, his pains ; the accident which had well nigh bereft him 
of life ; the sick bed whence he had risen as from his grave, and 
whence he went with renovated virtue to fulfil a vow made in 
his agony, that if heaven would spare him, the remainder of his 
life should be dedicated to his Maker. Then he saw again the 
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incideiits of the meritorious sacrifice ; he endured again the 
mental pangs which one so versed as he was in all the arts of 
companionship and social life must have experienced in his sacred 
prison. Next appeared his good friend the dying Abbot, mitred 
and robed as he was wont to be at their social conferences, per- 
haps for the purpose of impressing his auditors with an idea of 
his dignity, perhaps to impose some check upon the licence of 
discourse which might otherwise have grown too disorderly ; his 
sa3rings were repeated, his interminable stories recalled with the 
self-applauding laugh, or rather chuckle, which never failed to 
attend the repetition of a jest, and in which those around him 
joined of course. All these recurred to the monk in infinitely 
less time than it has occupiel the narrator to indite or the reader 
to peruse. 

Another groan from the chapel startled him from the reverie 
into which he had plunged, and forgetting at once Father Philip 
and his cell, with all its curious and disgusting contents, recol- 
lecting only the dying state of his old and revered friend, he left 
the recess in which he had been concealed and glided into the 
chapel. His approach was unseen by those already there, so 
busily were they occupied about the couch of their superior, or, 
if observed, his default was forgotten in the hurry of the moment. 
Unreproved, therefore, the good monk mingled with the crowd, 
and succeeded in making his way through it to the altar before 
w'hich lay the expiring Abbot. His hasty advance was not un* 
attended with confusion, but the spectators opened a way f or^m 
without hesitation, and the cause of this unconamon civility he 
speedily discovered, when, coming near, he heard the faint tones 
of the dying man's voice repeating his name. He gained the^bed 
and grasped the cold trembling hand of the sufferer, shedding at 
the same time a torrent of tears. He could not speak, but he 
bent in silence over the object of his regard, whose dim eyes 
kindled as they met his. There was a momentary pause, which 
was broken by the dying Abbot. " Swithinbert, my son, I am 
dying." 

** Nay, nay ; not so/' sobbed the monk ; "we will hope." 
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"In yain," interrupted the sick man. " The hand of death is 
upon me — 1 feel it — I know it. A very few minutes and I shall be 
no longer of this world. Brother Philip, son Swithinbert, listen to 
me ; I have loved ye both, and I have believed that ye have 
esteemed me a friend. You, brother Philip, will take the mitre I 
lesign ; be a friend to Swithinbert ; it is my last request. And, 
hear me ; you know that I was wont to employ those hours which 
my duties did not claim in the labours of the pen. I have 
recorded the history of mine own times, and have more at length 
narrated the adventures whereof ye have often heard me discourse. 
To your charge I commit them, and let them be lodged in our 
library for the advantage and edification of posterity, that my 
life may not have been spent in vain, but that its labours may be 
made known to the glory of God and the holy church. And 
hear me, let a hundred masses be said for my poor soul, and let 
my body be buried by the fountain in the garden. And hear 
me, let an epitaph be written on my tomb importing that I was 
well skilled in the languages, and moreover a writer of many 
manuscripts, and moreover Abbot of Battle. And if you will 
have poetry, you will find sufficient among my writings where- 
from to gather a suitable inscription bearing honourable testimony 
to my learning. If there be any here present to whom I have 
done aught that is unbecoming a Christian man, I pray his 
pardon as he hopes for mercy hereafter ; and my goods I give to 
this society — and, hear me, — my manuscripts — and — and — " 

His words here became inaudible and his lips ceased to move ; 
in a few minutes he was a corpse. 

Thus closed the mortal career of the learned Gregorius, Abbot 
of Battle ; his remains reposed in the garden and the mitre 
graced the brow of Father Philip. Swithinbert was fortxmate 
enough to secure the favour of the new dignitary and was 
appointed by him to the responsible duty of arranging the effects 
which the deceased Abbot had bequeathed to his successor. 
Among them was a vast pile of manuscripts, a hasty inspection of 
which satisfied the good monk that they contained, among other 
matters, the self Hsame narratives whose very memory he held in 
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abhorrence, only upon the parchment more elaborately set forth. 
He shook his head. " They must not remain here. Perchance 
they will infect our new lord, which heaven prevent. Ah 1 he 
was a good soul — but his long stories should die with him. They 
shall to the market." 

Fortunate it was for the memory of the departed Abbot that 
this notable design was disclosed before it could be carried into 
execution. The rolls of parchment were saved and the new 
Abbot found them to be treasures of learning for himself, although 
he was sufficiently prudent not to inflict them upon unwilling 
listeners for whom wit and wisdom had no charms and adventure 
no attraction. By his care they were preserved to posterity. 
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PEEFACE. 

Thus much have I (the translator) thought fit to transcribe from 
the diary of the erudite Philip, Abbot of Battle, touching the 
early history of the following narrative, and as an introduction to 
certain personages with whom the reader will hereafter form a 
more intimate acquaintance. Of myself, it would be becoming to 
make but brief mention. I appear merely as one who would 
present an old and valued friend to the notice of the public. 
True, I have divested him of many of his antiquated manners and 
opinions, adapted his costume to gratify the modern taste, and 
(between the reader and myself) put into his mouth a few con- 
versational phrases, a sprinkling of quotations from recent 
authors, and such a dash of conceit as may serve to render him 
agreeable in the polished society of the present time ; yet, never- 
theless, he is the same in soul and substance. Whatever change 
I have made in his external appearance, has not affected his 
natural character. It only remains for me to make known the 
manner in which our acquaintance commenced and, having thus 
performed my part in the ceremony, to commit him to fortune and 
the goodwill of the world. It has been seen how the manuscripts 
of the venerable Abbot Gregorius were secured by his successor. It 
is probable that they served for a century or two to fill the shelves 
of the Abbey library, and that after the dissolution of that cele- 
brated establishment, they were consigned from hand to hand, 
narrowly escaping the hearth and the oven, the common fate of 
books in that age, their salvation being due to the fortunate mis- 
fortunes of one Eustace Fitz-Eustace, a trunk-maker, by whom they 
"were purchased for the purposes of his trade. Probably business 
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was slack, for lie made no use of them, and by his executors they 
were sold to a learned man, one Thomas Bivers. In his family they 
remained for three generations, until Timothy Glossary, Esq., an 
ancestor of mine own, who was willing to fill his shelves with 
anything in the form of books, contracted for them at so much 
the hundredweight, and from him they have come to me in due 
succession. The titles of some of the volumes the reader may 
perhaps like to learn. 

There is a treatise on "The Diabolical Art of Witchery, " showing 
in what manner the incantations were performed, and also certain 
charms effectual in repelling the attacks of the great fiend. 
There is an erudite disputation on the long agitated query, " How 
many angels can stand upon the point of a needle ? " in which the 
learned disputator appears rather to incline to the opinion of 
Androvius, who contends that no more can occupy the perilous 
point than can pass through the eye of the same instrument at 
one and the same moment. A third volume is devoted to the 
consideration of the ancient authors, with whom he indeed appears 
to have been well acquainted. To these we may add some his- 
torical narratives of his own times, of which the present is one, 
and a few' pages of Latin and Anglo-Saxon poetry which, on the 
whole, exhibit considerable genius. 

With his " Cairn Braich " I was so interested that I thought it 
might afford equal entertainment to others. But that it would 
prove generally attractive if presented in its original form, I 
know to be impossible. A translation appeared to me the only 
substitute, but I was aware that translations, rendered literally, 
are commonly an3rthing but pleasing. To obviate these diJEQculties 
I have ventured on the task of adapting the old style to modem 
taste, in pursuance of which object I have made such additions, 
omissions and corrections as the genius of our times seemed to 
require. And now, having repeated the prologue and prayed 
patience for my friend, I bow to the audience and retire. 
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CHAPTER I. 
The Valley. 

In the fax distance, jaat above a hnt 
Bemotest dwelling in the Yale of Peace ! 
For not a sheepfold nor a cattleshed 
Beyond — and np among yon shirered cliffs 
Kennels the fox, the raven higher still 
Croaks snllenly, and many a year ago 
'Tia said the eagle had an eyry there, 
Bnt the king of birds is dead, er to some isle 
Hath flown of the wide sea. 

Yon see the hnt, 
At least yon see its smoke ! How narrow there 
The vale, and how profound ! WiLSOK. 

It was a delicious autumn afternoon. The sky was intensely 
blue, a soft warm breeze stirred gently the overgrown 
grass and the yellow tinted leaves of the trees. Already long 
shadows lay upon the ground, and there the dew began to gather. 
Nowhere did that bright autumn sxm smile upon a sweeter spot 
than a little valley on the borders of Wales, imprisoned by lofty 
hills, and in which, from the scarcely faded greenness of the grass 
and foliage, summer would seem to have lingered long after 
she had left the neighbouring coimtry. This little valley was 
accessible only by a narrow pathway winding through a fissure 
of the eastern moxmtain, and a similar rent in the rock on the 
opposite side offered the means of egress in that direction. But 
these singular fissures, which only some mighty convulsion of 
Nature could have produced, did not partake of the fertility and 
verdant beauty of the sweet spot to which they admitted the 
traveller ; for, as if Nature had delighted to contrast her rude 
and barren grandeur vdth her gentle and verdant charms, they 
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exhibited on either Land the excess of naked raggedness. The 
"blueish grey stone was unenlivened by the cheering vision of 
herb or flower, except perhaps a few blighted lichens, that seemed 
barely to exist, not to flourish there. Yet, barren as was this 
rude natural rampart, it was not without its peculiar beauties, for 
from it, in various parts, even at its summit, there issued 
innumerable fountains that, in their fall, dashing upon the pro- 
jecting crags, not only decked them, as it were, with sparkling 
pearls, but produced a pleasing concert that lulled the traveller, 
before whose feet the streamlets rippled sportively on, inviting 
him to refresh his weariness with a pure delicious draught. 
Emerging from this defile, the whole of the lovely valley to which 
it was the portal expanded upon the eye, which, satiated with 
scenes of barren grandeur, sought to repose upon some more 
genial prospect of fertility and verdure. It has been already 
observed that this oasis-like spot lay between hills, up the gently 
sloping sides of which it extended almost to their summits, and, 
everywhere clothed with the most luxuriant herbage, exhibited 
the tall trees, the tender shrubs, and the wild flowers that are 
the children of more genial climes, and here contrasted strangely 
with the surrounding scenery. It was watered by a transparent 
rivulet, fed by the tributary streams that flowed from the rocks 
of which we have spoken, and the brook, after wandering in a 
circuitous course about this natural garden, departed through the 
similar fissure of the rock on the other side of the vale. The 
whole might have been in length, from portal to portal, about 
half a mile, and from summit to summit of the side hills on 
which it reclined somewhere about half that distance ; but 
these latter were of small dimensions compared with the towering 
ramparts that commanded the entrance and the exit, and 
behind them, far as eye could strain, were to be seen the 
Welsh mountains, soaring one above another into the dim horizon, 
until, in the extreme distance, they were scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from the clouds that fringed the sky. A circle in the 
centre of the glen or valley was more densely wooded than the 
rest, forming a sort of coppice, above which, at the time of the 
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commeiicement of our history, floated a few thin wreaths oi 
smoke that hovered for an instant upon the trees and shrubs and 
then melted into the air. 

Such was the scene upon which two travellers entered at even- 
tide in the autumn of the year 1065. They had dismounted 
from their horses to traverse the unsafe path, and, yielding to 
the narrowness of the way, one traced the footsteps of the other, 
and thus they proceeded slowly but securely over the uneven and 
dangerous causeway. The foremost of them was a man of 
ordinary stature, but his chest was broad, his form compact and 
muscular, and his gait firm. His florid features proclaimed rude 
health ; finely moulded by Nature, they had yet assumed the 
stamp of his peculiar character, and perhaps somewhat of the 
character of the times. Hence arose a strange diversity of ex- 
pression, requiring not a little acuteness to peruse accurately. At 
the first glance the observer beheld the open and honest counte- 
nance of one naturally unsuspicious and amiable ; the second 
disclosed the hurriedness of the eye and the frequent gathering 
of the brow that told how much chance and circumstance had 
perverted the disposition they could not entirely change. It was 
like a stream whose progress is impeded by opposing rocks and 
whose calm path is crossed by contrary currents ; its tranquillity 
is disturbed, and it foams and frets over the asperities of its 
channel, but, these past, it speedily resumes its natural calmness, 
which is perhaps the more beautiful for its briefness and for 
the very turbulence by which it is preceded and followed. The 
sharp but perfectly formed features of the traveller indicated that 
acuteness of intellect, that ready perception, and that prompti- 
tude to execute whatever inclination, or passion, or duty might 
suggest, which last, more than any other qualification, thrusts 
the aspirant forward in the race for fame, added to the ambitious 
pride that was written upon his brow, could scarcely fail to 
impress the observer with the belief that he had been con- 
templating one who had conflicted much with the world, and 
whom Nature had designed for a more exalted station than that 
in which he appeared. His dark hazel eye, though sometimes 
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l^Mji ujKMD ihie earfiih, am a paanng dond rolled orv ihe mind of 
wjbdcb it wa0 the index, for the most part beamed good humour 
md 6«Mii0f action irfaioh, it was evident, were, on oenaBMin, liable to 
te usurped by the vivid energy of paamon. Eyebrows finely 
^iccibed — two lines above them, the traces of storms thai had 
i^;>ent their fury, lashes long and dark, aubnm hair that fdl be- 
jtund him ae far as the girdle, where it was gathered into a knot 
wjith a golden thread, completed the commanding form of him 
who led the way throngh the defile. 

A coarse dosik, descending to the Icnees, was his only proiec- 
tion from the variableness of the weather, and as the wind ooea- 
fdonally disturbed its folds, it displayed vestments of a superior 
Idnd^ but stiQ such only as might befit a respectable freed man. 
A cloth jacket, scantily adorned with gold braid ; loose troosers 
of the same material, exposing the leg from the knee downwards; 
and sandals of quadrupled hide bound to the foot by a gilt thong, 
which^ intertwisted with some care, wound about the exposed part 
<)i the leg, served to defend his steps from the ruggedness of the 
rocky way. A cap of fine linen, adorned with a few spangles and 
surmounted by a heron's feather that waved gracefully in the 
breeze ; a quiver suspended from a broad belt that braced his 
body, and from which also hung a sword and a short dagger, 
completed his equipments, which, however, it may be as weU to 
add^ were such as were adopted by the generality of travellers in 
those days, excepting only that it was common to cumber the 
person with a variety of gold chains, bracelets, necklaces, and not 
unfrequently with jewels ; but the lonesomeness of his present 
journey and the consequent danger to be apprehended of personal 
violence, about Ifchich men were so little scrupulous, had probably 
induced the traveller to omit such perilous adornments. 

His horse, a noble animal of raven blackness, and formed for 
enduring strength, paced proudly on, avoiding very skilfully the 
dif^ultles of the predpitous and uneven path. It was girded 
with a saddle, whidi alone seemed to proclaim the rider to be a 
person of rank, for it was more richly adorned with the predous 
metsJs tbaa aught else that accompanied him. A kind of 
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pummel was affixed to it, serving equally as a peg from which to 
suspend such weapons as were not at the moment employed, but 
which need to be in requisition on instant warning, and as a hold- 
fast to sustain the rider in the shock of the conflict. Accordingly, 
from the golden tipped pummel to which we are alluding hung 
the long powerful bow that would have trailed on the ground had 
it not been supported by a string that flowed from the opposite 
side of the saddle. 

The other traveller was accoutred much after the same fashion, 
saving only that he wore no feather in his cap, and instead of a 
bow carried a short spear or javelin. But in personal appearance 
he was much unlike his companion. There was evidently con- 
siderable difference of age, though, in external demeanour at 
least, but little of rank. Whereas he who led the way might pro- 
bably have numbered some forty summers, he who followed was 
in the flrst freshness of youth, and could scarcely have exceeded 
his twenty-second birthday. He was taller and altogether of a 
less robust frame than the former whom we have described. His 
step was not so Arm and regular, but rather elastic and uncertain, 
as if he were either adverse or a stranger to the strictness 
of etiquette and the trivial punctilios of rank. Yet there was a 
manliness on his smooth brow, and a Are in his blue eye and the 
eloquent flushings of his cheek, that might seem to belie his 
uncourtly manner and the homeliness of his costume. A pro- 
fusion of flaxen locks floated in light waves upon his shoulders, 
and his cap was set with an air of smarkiess which youth 
always endeavours to assume, and which in him appeared highly 
becoming. 

His features were pleasing and regular, though, perhaps, not 
decidedly handsome, but they exhibited a mingled expression of 
gentleness and Are irresistibly attractive. They were softened 
and subdued by a light shade of thoughtful melancholy, that 
gave place at times to a flash of pride or indignation, which would 
seem to infer that his existence, though brief, had not been with- 
out its trials, and that his bosom, though bounding with the 
elasticity of youth, was not exempt from cares that would, in 

G 
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i^iie of natare, present tiiemselves occasionally to cloud bk 
brightest momenta. The animal whose rein he held was ol a 
ohesaut colour, and inferior in size and spirit to that which waa 
led by his eompanEbn, 

«6y the hall of Odin, a strange pathway 1 " said the elder ol 
the two ; " an were it not that I see before me the unusual visicHt 
o£ a blue sky and green fields, I should scarce venture farther ad- 
vance. Methinks the increasing depth and darkness of the road 
XBAy aptly represent the highway to the infernal regions, as de- 
scribed by the Latin poet." 

" And the more so," added his friend, •' since I espy such rural 
lixzruy as will make the spot we are approaching a very Elysium 
C(xnpared with the barren country we have left." 

" Alas ! " said the first speaker, " we shall find in it neither the 
shades of the mighty nor the bards to sing their heroic deedsw Its 
inhabitants have departed, thrust even from their cold barren 
mountains by the arm of the invader. If there be m^uiisions 
within, they are deserted and desolate ; if there be one found 
hovering about the home o£ his fathers, like a spirit round the 
corpse it has quitted, my life on it, he is an abject, spiritless 
wretch, whom fear has chained to life, and nature to his birth>- 
place." 

"You are eloquent in your elegy! " rejoined the young man^ 
with a smile ; " truly, mourning over the ruins you have made. 
But can it indeed be that the ancient Britons are so utterly ex- 
pelled from, their inheritance that even a secret retreat like this 
coidd scarce have escaped the sword of the conqueror ? " 

" Ay ! " he replied, in one of those fits of remorse which will at 
times smite the proudest; '^it is a fearful truth. Like baffled 
lions, they fought as they retreated, and often held us at bay, but 
by degrees they were chased from the plains to the hills, from the 
hills back again into the plains, until, compelled to disperse, they 
sought refuge in the inaccessible heights that we have of late seen 
girding the horizon. Here they gathered into small bands, and, 
with dauntless courage, made incursions into the neighbouring 
country, annoyed the conquerors for a few days, and then were 
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compelled to retire again to their mountain fastnesses. Bat, in 
sooth, this is a paradise as unlooked for as it is loyelj." 

With this abrupt exclamation he emerged from the defile into 
the sweet and smiling valley upon which slept the beams of the 
retiring sun. The very air breathed repose, and the voluptuous 
softness of the mossy carpet that was spread before them in all 
the luxuriance of verdure almost tempted them, though much of 
their journey yet remained to be accomplished, to throw them- 
selves upon the flowery couch and snatch a momentary relief from 
their toils. 

"Methinks," said the youth, " it would be but an acknowledg- 
ment of Dame Nature's bounty, were we to do homage to her 
goddesship in a brief nap amid yonder gay beauties of the field. 
Our bed to night will be scarce so soft and fragrant.'' 

'' It will not, certainly, if we linger here. In less than three 
hours the sun will have hidden his bright face behind the moun- 
tains, whose snowy brows are even now tinged with the blushes of 
evening. There yet remains for us, if I remember rightly, nearly 
twenty miles of difficult country. Let us rather remount and 
hasten on with what speed we may." 

" Not at least until we have seen this wretch of whom you just 
now made mention, and the smoke of whose hearth is curling 
through the trees on the other side of the brook." 

" Out on thee, foolish boy I " replied the other, his anger a 
little roused by what he esteemed an unseasonable jest. "1 spoke 
not of one spot only, but of all the land that Britons have called 
their own. Give thy horse's flanks the spur, and on." 

The youth coloured. " Why a jest, Bedwald ? Unless mine 
eyes be bewitched, surely yonder thin cloud is the herald of man's 
halatation." 

Bedwald turned to the spot, and, his passion subsiding as easily 
as it was kindled, he extended his hand to his companion. ''Nay, 
Eadwulf, boy, I have wronged thee, and I repent me of it. Thoa 
knowest that my heart is too impetuous for my head. I would 
see who are the fortunate inhabitants of this garden." 

Crossing the narrow stream, they entered the grove by a path 

g2 
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little worn, but which, however, presented the only means of ad- 
mittance. It conducted them, by many devious windings, through 
a thicket of low underwood and stunted trees, to a hut rudely con- 
structed of unhewn logs and roofed with straw so loosely strewn 
that the slightest wind threatened to expose its inmates to the 
inclemency of the weather. It stood in the centre of a small in- 
closure devoted to the production of the necessaries of life. Many 
goats were sporting gaily about, but at the unusual appearance of 
strangers they hastened to conceal themselves in the surrounding 
bushes. Seeing no other living object, the intruders uncere- 
moniously thrust open the door of the hut and entered without 
hesitation. 

It was at the moment untenanted, though the smouldering 
ashes of a fire, from which proceeded the smoke that had first 
attracted their attention, betokened recent habitation. A very 
few household utensils were ranged, with some regard to neat- 
ness, upon a shelf, which also contained, to the surprise of the 
travellers, a silver rod crossing a sword, whose hilt was richly 
embossed with gold and gems. A tattered banner was suspended 
from the roof, displaying the figure of a raven tapestried in gold. 
A quantity of heath heaped in a recess, evidently constructed for 
the purpose, formed, as Eedwald assured his companion was the 
universal custom in that part of the country, the nightly couch of 
the inmates of the cottage. Numerous half -finished arrows were 
scattered about, and a wheel, such as that with which females 
were wont to employ themselves in the spinning of wool, told 
them that the place was not the home of men only, but that the 
gentler companionship of woman bad devoted itself to seclusion in 
this solitary retreat. There was an air of neatness, even of elegance, 
amid this strange blending of poverty and pomp ; the tattered 
folds of the banner waving in the wind that crept through the 
crevices contrasted singularly with the remains of its original 
splendour, and the jewelled sword and silver wand reclining upon 
the rough-hewn shelf seemed to tell a tale of bygone greatness 
whose pride was endeavouring to sustain itself above the lowliness 
of present circumstances. 
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The yonng man instantly formed this condnsion, and the other 
seconded his views. 

'' In truth, Eadwolf, I think thy snrmise is just. DonbtlesB 
this ill-fayoored hut is the retreat of some unfortunates who 
have thought in this distant place to shun the yeng^ance of their 
foes. This banner, bearing the royal eagle encompassed by these 
mysterious characters, is, I perceive, a relic of the Danish kings, 
probably the well-earned spoils of our exiles or their ancestors." 

Still no person appeared. The travellers shouted, but their 
own voices were alone sent back by the echoes of the surrounding 
hills, as if in mockerv. 

** Enough, enough — it is labour in vain ; the exiles do not or 
perhaps will not hear. Let us to horse, for I perceive that the 
shadows have grown considerably since we crossed the brook." 

Saying this, Bedwald mounted his horse, and was followed by 
his companion. In a few minutes they had passed the smiling 
valley and gained the rocky defile which, excepting the path by 
which they had entered, afforded the only egress from its delicious 
scenery. The prospect of what they had now to traverse, with 
the recollection of the spot they had left, shed a soft melancholy 
upon both, and they continued their journey in silence, which 
either party was unwilling to disturb. 
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OHAPTEE n. 
The Peophect. 

I hare consulted one who reads Heaven's doom 
And sees, as present, things that are to come. 

Dbtden. 

The youth was the first to speak. '*I beseech you, Eedwald, if 
indeed you will not have your name uttered even in these soli- 
tudes, I beseech you, now that it may weU beguile the lonesome- 
ness of the way, relate to me the promised history of your last 
contest with that furious king whose fastnesses we are about to 
visit at the peril of our lives. 

" Nay, nay, — there is little peril to be apprehended, save such 
as may arise from the inhospitable climate and the difficulties of 
the journey, Griffith ap Hewel is as noble in his nature as he is 
brave in the field. We have engaged in the shock of the battle, 
and struggled for the mastery with all the fierceness of rivalry, but, 
the victory decided, we have met as warriors should meet in aught 
save the place of contest, and we have pledged our cups and crossed 
the spear with the greeting of old and valued friends." 

"Andean you dare," enquired Eadwulf, "thus defenceless to 
place yourself in the power of him whom you have so often 
humbled, and whose country your arms have almost depopulated ?" 

" But I go to him now" said Redwald pensively, "in another 
character. Not as the victorious captain, but as the solitary 
fugitive ; — ^not as the ambassador of a crowned king, but as an 
outlaw and an exile. Eadwulf, I have many wrongs, an im- 
placable passion, a firm heart and an unerring bow, and what 
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moare is wanting to make me welcome to him whose direst foe is 
ihe author of my wrongs and my sworn enemy ?'* 

** It is well said/* replied the youth, " but the battle." 
** Well, you shall hear it. I have already told you of my 
former contests with the Welsh chieftain, but he was not to be 
subdued by the partial advantages I had gained. Under- 
standing that he was again in arms, the king gave me the com- 
mand of twelve hundred men, with charge to bring him the head 
of his enemy. Without molestation we marched almost into the 
very heart of the country. Everywhere the houses were deserted 
— the provisions destroyed. All was desolate and gloomy ; the 
very goats had been driven from their mountains, and for many 
dsjB we proceeded without even Ending traces of a hostile army. 
At length we penetrated so far that we were involved in the mazes 
of the enormous hills, nor was it until we had gained this perilous 
station, that we were informed of the near neighbourhood of the 
eneeiy. The first notice given us of their presence was a shower 
of stones from the heights of a mountain at the foot of which we 
had encamped; from that moment we were incessantly harassed 
by the arrows and slings of those who were so well acquainted 
with every lurking place afforded by the nature of the country. 
I proceeded, however, still attended by my troublesome and in- 
visible foe, and at length happily (thanks to St. Dunstan, through 
whose help the priests assured me I had been successful !) I found 
Griffith and his army drawn up at the foot of one of their own 
mountains. I had the advantage in numbers, he in the position 
of his forces and their knowledge of the country. The contest 
was long and fierce ; towards noon, however, it became evident 
that the Welshmen were yielding, and speedily they commenced a 
retreat, though fighting as they fled. They succeeded in gaining 
a pass that conducted over the rampart in their rear, and thither 
ly with more courage than prudence, hastily followed them. 
Griffith noted my folly, and trusted to have taken advantage of it. 
He commanded a band of picked men to scale the mountain on 
the left by a private path known only to themselves. Judge of 
jny consternation when I saw above me a powerful and im- 
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placable enemy, who, with perfect safety to themselves, might 
almost annihilate my little army. There was not a moment 
to be lost ; I determined to fight them on their own ground ; 
to scale the crags that rose above me like the pinnacles of a 
tower — an enemy above and an enemy below — think of that, 
Eadwulf." 

" It was indeed a perilous adventure, — ^but how sped it ?" 
*' You shall hear," continued Eedwald, kindling as he proceeded 
with the narrative of his exploit, " you shall hear. I addressed 
my brave followers ; I set before them their perilous situation — the 
certain destruction that awaited them if the enemy once gained 
the heights above us — I told them that our only safety lay in 
combating the mountaineers on their own wilds, and then, when 
every man had sworn to follow me to death or victory, I led the 
way and began to scale the precipice. It was a fearful thing, 
when I had gained a small platform of the grey rock, and could 
turn for an instant to gaze on them below, to see the soldiers 
clinging to the rough stones and slowly making their way up the 
sides of the steep — and then — ^methinks I see it now — a treach- 
erous crag would yield to the convulsive grasp of some struggling 
wretch, and down he would roll — down — down — down, sweeping 
with him all who chanced to be in the way, until I could hear 
the heavy fall of the bodies upon the pass we had quitted. Then, 
again, there was the hostile band who, seemingly awed at the 
boldness of our attempt, appeared to have stayed the battle 
to mark our progress, presently drew out their arrows and 
their slings, and terrible was the slaughter. The steel points 
many times clanged against the rock close to me, but none did 
for me the work that was done for so many others on that awful 
day. I continued the ascent, grasping every projecting rugged- 
ness to aid my footsteps, which were mocked rather than 
supported by the narrow and slippery ledge. I looked up ; the 
hostile company above me was winding round the summit of the 
bill — ^in five minutes they would be before me, and then our fate 
would be decided. I strained every muscle to the utmost. I 
yanlted rather than climbed the steep. My brave companions 
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followed my example. I gained the summit while yet the enemy 
was approaching — '* 

*'HaI who goes there?" interrupted EadwuK; "somebody 
hath crossed the path near yonder haggard bushes/* 

Instinctively Bedwald applied his hand to his quiver and drew 
forth an arrow, but seeing no object of alarm, he turned reproach- 
fully to his companion, exclaiming, 

" By the foot of St. Andrew ! but thou art dreaming, boy. 
Gould'st thou find no other season for interrupting me than when 
I was on so perilous a station as the edge of that enormous 
precipice, wi^h fifty men before me, and arrows whizzing about 
my ears like hailstones ? " 

'* Your tale has interested me exceedingly," said the youth mo- 
destly, " and I bum to hear the event of so brave an enterprise." 

Flattery is grateful to all men, but to none is it so pleasing as 
to the soldier. Bedwald smiled and continued. 

''As I was saying, I gained the top of the hill, and was 
immediately followed by some half dozen of my men, who 
had outstripped the rest. It was a platform that might probably 
have measured half an acre, and in the very centre of it was a 
small rock whose jutting sides were as walls of defence for us on 
either hand. It was a fierce and desperate struggle, for our 
numbers were about equal; but at length the Welshmen fied, 
leaving half of their band bleeding on the scene of our contest. 
There was one man among them who seemed especially to single 
me out for combat. I did not avoid it. He artfully retreated. 
I pursued — ^until, having lured me to the very edge of the 
precipice, he suddenly dropped his weapon and grappled with me. 
I saw his intent, but I could not avoid his grasp. Despair gave 
me strength. Tearing myseK from his clutches, I thrust him 
over the height. With a convulsive struggle he clung to the 
jutting ledge. He cried out for mercy ; the wretch even shed 
tears of agony. I looked at him for a moment. With a touch 
that would not annihilate a fly I might have hurled him into 
eternity; but I thought of his devotedness to the cause of 
: his country, and I gave him his life." 
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*' By Heaven, it was nobly done I " exclaimed the admiiia^ 
auditor. 

''It is a bright spot npon my dark destiny/' rejoined Bedwald, 
with a smile of self-gratolation. " The rest of my story is «Ma 
told. Griffith, perceiving the discomfiture of his choice band, 
took the opportunity of retiring to his inaccessible retreats, and, 
through the agency of the man, whose life I had saved, aa 
advantageous peace was concluded. I returned, as I believed, 
successful ; but the venom of envy had been poured into the eara 
of the king, and, forgetting my repeated services, he has banished 
me the realm. But I will have my revenge — yes, to the veiy 
dregs he shall drain the bitter draught he has poured oat for 



me." 



His horse starting at this moment, the speaker turned to 
the cause of its alarm. He thought he saw a dark form creeping 
through the thicket. 

" Who goes there ? Answer at the peril of your life ; " and no 
reply being returned, he discharged an arrow at the suspected 
spot, but it fell harmless. There was a rustling of the bushes as 
if something had glided hastily away, and then all was still. It 
may be, they thought, a stray doe or a boar, but they still 
continued to hold their weapons, prepared to repel any violence 
that might be offered. 

The path now abruptly descended a dell matted all over witk 
heath and brushwood, interspersed with a few lank and straggling 
brambles. An aged oak, whose long arms bowed almost to the 
eartb, some verdureless and clothed in a mantle of grey moas^ 
others decked with the leaves that now presented the vartons 
tints of the departing summer, alone relieved the monotony of the 
desolate prospect. 

The travellers were approaching this venerable relic of a past 
age, and admiring its vast circumference, under the shade of 
which the Ancient Britons had many a time celebrated the solemn 
rites of their religion, and from whose now hoary branches the 
golden hook had so often severed the sacred mistletoe, wh^ 
Bedwald, who had for some time observed a silence which fals 
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companion, equally immersed in meditation, was unwilling to 
disturb, muttered in an audible Yoice : 

*' And why is man so brief, whilst thou, old sovereign of the 
wilds, art permitted to brave the assaults of centuries ? We arise 
and flit through a life of toil and trouble, whilst scarce a shadow 
of change comes oyer thee. Thou hast looked upon generation 
after generation, and to all, like a hospitable host, hast thou 
offered thy sheltering aid, and generations yet to come will bless 
thy canopy. Ha I ha ! how foolish is the pursuit of wealth and 
power, the contest for a momentary splendour, the deadly 
struggle for a crown that we can enjoy but for a few — a very few 
years. Enjoy ! perhaps it is not enjojnnent. Men say that it is 
a glittering plague ; it may be so, but, then, all men would wear 
it if they could. Yes, by Heaven, it is worth one strong — 
(grasping his bow) one deadly — one glorious effort ! *' 

Bousing himself from his reverie, he turned to Eadwulf. 

"Methinks," he said, '' it requires no powerful imagination to 
people this wilderness with the forms of the Druids and Bards of 
old. The crowd encircling yon old tree, and even now — '* 

"Beware," interrupted the youth, laughing, "lest it be as you 
say, and the spirits of the departed priests come forth from their 
graves to look upon — " 

« What ? " 

" Upon the calm beauty of this delicious evening, and upon 
two weary travellers who are in imminent peril of being benighted 
in the midst of barren heaths and enormous forests, whose ways 
are altogether unknown to them.'* 

" Nay, even in danger of all manner of ghosts, goblins, and 
witchcraft," continued the elder traveller in the same strain, but 
he had scarce spoken when a voice called to them to halt. 

The horsemen instinctively drew up their reins as there issued 
from under the oak a human form, the singularity of whose dress 
rendered the sex equivocal ; a second glance, however, informed 
them that it was a female who had, in so uncourteous a manner, 
demanded their attention. 

The strange apparition advanced with slow and stately step to 
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the narrow path which the travellers were necessitated to 
traverse, in the very centre of which she stood, as if forbidding 
their farther progress. She did not speak, but with folded arms, 
flashed cheek, and a smile in which malice predominated over 
delight, gazed intently on the horsemen, whom astonishment and 
an undefined feeling of awe towards one appearing thus myste- 
riously amid wilds so desolate, and apparently so uninhabitable, 
held for a moment silent. 

The position she had taken threatened hostility, and, woman 
though she was, the weapons she carried, with the use of which 
she appeared perfectly familiar, made her an enemy by no means 
to be despised. Moreover, they doubted not that she had 
friends not far distant, and accordingly the horsemen prepared 
themselves to meet any resistance that might be offered and 
advanced along the narrow path. The stranger stood motionless, 
in the same statue-like posture, until she was enabled, without 
stirring from the spot, to seize the bridle of either horse, exclaim- 
ing in a shi ill, wild voice : 

" Harold, son of Godwin, I charge thee, stay ! Nay, start 
not ; I know thee and thou hast known me, and better shalt thou 
know me e'er we part for ever." 

The elder traveller recoiled as from the hiss of a serpent. The . 
noble animal he bestrode, impatient of the rein so suddenly 
checked, backed a few paces. Its rider stayed for a moment to 
reconnoitre her who had claimed acquaintance with him in such 
doubtful circumstances. 

She was, he thought, one whose imagination was slightly 
disordered ; such, at least, her manner seemed to betoken. Her 
stature was a little above the common standard of the female 
form ; her deportment was strikingly majestic, and her features, 
worn with fatigue and exposure to the sun and air, furrowed by 
age and deformed by past passions, betrayed the still lingering 
remains of a beauty which must, at some former time, have been 
surpassingly excellent. Eyes black as the raven's wing and 
unquiet as the aspen leaf, exhibited that eager and restless expres- 
sion which seldom fails to attend an over-excited temperament 
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and a mind deeply impressed with a sense of its real or imaginary 
wrongs. Long and grizzled locks partially concealed the black 
and broad brows that overshadowed her eyes and a scar upon her 
forehead, and, unconfined and unadorned, they streamed behind 
her in the wind, reminding them forcibly of the witch of Endor, 
as exhibited by the pious preachers of the day for the purpose of 
rousing the religious zeal of the people against the abominable 
sin of witchcraft and its diabolical professors. A kirtle of coarse 
woollen cloth descended to her ankles and was confined about the 
waist by a belt, from which were suspended a quiver and a knife 
— ^the latter useful alike for hostility and defence, and commonly 
employed by the hunter to complete the work of death and for 
dissecting the prey after it was slain. She carried a bow which he 
well wondered that a woman could strain ; a chain of gold was 
suspended from her long, lank neck, bracelets of elegant work- 
manship encircled her arms, and a loose goat skin jacket 
completed the extraordinary accoutrements of this singular 
personage. 

Bedwald sought in vain to trace a resemblance in the figure 
before him to aught that memory revealed. Nothing so strange 
had ever before crossed his path, and ascribing her salutation to 
the wild ravings of the maniac, he thought it best to deal gently 
with the unfortunate before him. 

'* Woman," he said, " you are mistaken ; we may not tarry 
longer here, nor would we willingly harm you, so it were better 
suffer us to pursue our journey in peace." 

The person thus addressed had eyed the speaker calmly but 
contemptuously throughout his severe scrutiny and the speech 
that followed. At its conclusion she laughed, or rather screamed, 
so loud and shrill that the travellers almost doubted whether it 
were not some infernal spirit that had crossed their path. 

" Harm me, Harold ! " she shrieked, " thou hast thy bow bent 
and thine arrow strung — ^hurl it at this bosom and it will recoil 
upon thine own — Harm me!** 

And again her fearful laugh fell upon the evening wind, and, 
borne by it to the near mountains, was by them sent back in a 
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hundred echoes. Bedwald, awed by her deiennined air, assumied 
another tone of conciliation. 

''Good woman, the sun is setting and we have yet far to 
journey ; if you have aught to communicate to us, say it quickly, 
for we are in haste." 

The woman crossed her arms and leaned upon her bow in the 
attitude of one who prepares for long converse. " Harold, son of 
Oodwin/' she exclaimed, "how comes it that thou wilt not 
acknowledge me ? Can years and grief and labour and passion 
have so wrought a change upon my brow that thou canst not 
read there the name — the hated name of her who stands before 
thee ? Say, is it indeed so ?" 

"In truth " replied the person addressed, " I have never known 
your face, and by what magic you have discovered my name I 
am at a loss to determine.'' 

" By what magic ?" continued the woman ; " by the magic of 
memory. I was with thee in thy childhood — I attended upon 
the steps of thy youth. I have traced thee through the court and 
the camp, and thou dost not know me ? I have followed thee — 
I have followed thee as the lion follows the despicable creature 
that labours for him, but it was " — and she laughed again — " it 
was to snatch the prey from betwixt thy teeth.'* 

" You rave," said Eedwald ; "surely some dream has beguiled 
you. 

"/rave, Harold !" she screamed ; *'the maniac sees not in ^15 
visions the shadows of the past and the things that are to come. 
Do I rave when I tell thee of the wood of the Weinagers and thy 
villein slain in the first tempest of rage ? Do I rave when I call 
to thy recollection the deadly struggle with Tosti — the flames 
that devoured thy stately mansion and the quivering limbs of thy 
servants garnishing the feast that a brother's love had prepar ed 
for thee ? Do I rave when I tell thee of thy banishment, for 
which even now thou hast assumed a name that is not thine 
own ? Nay, should I rave, if I were to unfold to thee the shrined 
secrets of thy heart ? Look upon me ; have I the wandering 
gaze of the maniac ? Is not mine eye tranquil — ^and my speech 
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—canst thou not understand it ? Harold ! thy thoughts are fixed 
vpoa a crown !" 

" Woman, you lie I I am not, I will nob be a traitor !" inter- 
n^pted Harold. 

** Hear me to the end, and then rage as thou wilt. Thy heart 
is upon a throne. Kay, start not ; it is even as I have said. 
Woold'st thou know of the stars what destiny hath been writ for 
thee in the heaven ? " 

All men are desirous of reading the book of fate, and many, 
tfaoogh convinced of the fallacy of human skill, are willing to 
listen to, at least, if not to believe, the oracles of the fanatic or 
the impostor. But most of all by them that agitate vast schemes, 
and that are, as it were, the children of fortune, is this myste- 
rious inquiry anxiously sought after. It is not, then, surprising 
that in an age when such endowments were universally believed 
to be enjoyed by certain favoured personages, that under the 
present strange circumstances, Harold should have felt a strong 
desire to hear foretold his future destiny by one who had so 
fearful a knowledge of his past life. The woman did not wait 
for a reply, but proceeded : 

*• That brow will be circled by a crown, but it shall be a crown 
of thorns, and that hand will wield a sceptre, but it shall be a 
sceptre of lead to bow the bearer to the earth. The crimson robe 
will not lull to sleep, nor the throne be a resting place for the 
anxious heart. I see the ships of the conqueror ; I hear the 
tramp of armies and the clash of the battle ; I see the steed 
fallen and the arrow in the eye of his rider, and the graceful 
head in the dust, and the golden hair knotty with gore — Harold, 
I have said it. And for thee, young man, methinks I perceive 
A diadem suspended above thy yellow locks, but it is yet dim 
and scarce to be distinguished from yon fleecy cloud. Have I said 
enough V 

She withdrew from the path she had blockaded, and retired 
slowly to a small eminence, upon which she turned to survey 
the progress of the travellers. Harold called to her as she 
departed to accept a piece of gold which he held forth, but she 
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turned away contemptuously from the offered reward, and 
deigned no reply to his repeated queries. Perceiving that his 
efforts were vain, and that evening had now far advanced, the 
friends put spur to their horses, and were borne rapidly from the 
spot on which the mysterious stranger still stood, filling the dell 
with her wild laugh, and exclaiming as they went, " Who set 
enmity between thee and thy brother ? It was I. Son of God- 
win, who poisoned thy reputation with the king ? It was I — ^it 
was I. Who hath strewn thy path with sorrow ? I, — ^I, — ^I. 
Mischief speed thee, Harold, for awhile, — we shall meet again 
— ^yea — yea — -"we will meet again I 

What more she might have uttered was lost to them in the 
distance. 
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CHAPTER m. 
A Night Stoem. 

Eos. Well, this is the forest of Arden. 

Towih. Ay, now am I in Arden : the more fool I. When I was at 
home I was in a better place ; but travellers most be content. 

As You Like It. 

** It is straoge/' said Harold, wKen the speed to wKich tKey liad 
urged their horses had begun a little to abate, " it is strange that 
one, whom I am confident I never saw before, should know so 
much of my private history." 

" And she speaks like an oracle/' added the other : " Mark 
you with what dignity she repeated her wild prophecy, and the 
contempt with which she rejected the proffered guerdon ? Cer- 
tainly, she is no common juggler." 

'* Ay, but she is worse. She is mad, boy, mad as a fat buck 
in May. Was ever woman so garmented before ? And for her 
laugh — I'll warrant thee that the screams of the fiend, when 
holy St. Dunstan made free to tweak his infernal nose with the 
hot tongs, were very music to it. Depend on't, she thinks her- 
self a witch and bestriding a broomstick, muttering mystical 
nonsense and capering about under the influence of the fall 
moon, she mistakes the foolish fancies of a disordered brain for 
the voice of heaven and the revelations of the stars." 

" If she be indeed an impostor, never wore falsehood so well 
the mask of trath," said Eadwulf. 

"There we differ," replied the other; "for my part I discern 
folly on the very face of it. I grant you that she knows mere of 

D 
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me than I might expect or desire — ^how she has gained that 
knowledge I cannot imagine, but certain it is she Is well 
informed. It is not then very wonderful that she should be 
able to read a little of my character, and tell me somewhat of 
my thoughts ; — ^no, not my thoughts — ^for I scarcely know them 
myself — ^but of the yain dreams with which I may sometimes 
delude myself, in lack of other occupation." 

" True," returned the youth, " but there was in her an air of 
conscious dignity, and an unhesitating speech, as if confident in 
the truth of what she was asserting. Did you note with what 
firmness she endured your incredulous gaze, and how distinctly 
she told you of your high fortunes ?" 

" Ay, boy," said Harold ; " but then did'st thou not mark how 
she gave thee the benefit of the same destiny ? Does not that 
convince thee of the vanity of all that we have heard ? A crown, 
indeed, for a low-bom adventurer. But, perhaps, Eadwulf, thou 
dost flatter thyself that she is no false prophet, and thence 
makest thyself glad with golden dreams of robes and diadems, 
bended knees and armed bands, thegns offering homage at thy 
feet, and blue-eyed damsels without numben waiting upon the 
throned state of his gracious Majesty King Eadwulf. Hey, boy ? " 

Harold said this in the severe satirical tone which he could at 
times assume when the bitterness with which his nature was 
compounded, roused by the troubled flow of his own thoughts or 
the ill-timed opposition of others, floated upon the surface. It 
was far from his wish or intention to wound the feelings of his 
f I lend, but the raillery was received as an insult by the sensitive 
mind of Eadwulf. His eyes flashed fire, his lips quivered, and 
the blood mounted to his cheeks. 

** Now, by Heaven, Harold, this is more than I can endure 
even from thee. Down and defend thyself, for there must be 
blood between us." 

Saying this, he alighted from his horse, and drew his sword 
under the influence of ungovernable rage. Harold, on the con- 
trary, did not obey the hasty summons, but with imperturable 
coolness rebuked his headstrong passion. 
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" How now, boy? Why so impatient of a light word and a 
harmless jest ? Put up thy wasp's sting and think not to try 
the pass with me, who might make that fair cheek grow pale in 
the twinkling of an eye. I would not harm thee, boy, if thou 
wert to tempt my life, so much do I regard thee. Curb that 
wayward temper and on, for heaven's sake, for the night is fast 
falling." 

The youth soon repented of his rashness in thus resenting 
a jest of his most valued, nay, his only friend. But he had 
proceeded so far that it was difficult to retreat with a good 
grace. 

" Harold," said he, '* you have treated me unkindly. It was 
ungenerous to scoff at my poor fortunes and taunt me with my 
present low estate. I had believed that to be the friend of 
Harold was a sufficient passport to esteem, and a higher boast 
than nobility. But I was deceived." 

'' Gome, come," said the other, still seeming to reprove his 
-carriage, but inwardly admiring the proud spirit of the youth— 
** enough of this foUy ; it ill-becomes smooth-faced boys to buffet 
v^ith bearded men. It is the privilege of our elders to speak to 
us in the plainness of truth, and it is our duty to hear patiently 
if we cannot believe. Away with that insolent weapon and 
forget and forgive— it is the maxim of a generous soul, 
Eadwulf." 

The young man slowly restored the weapon to his belt, and 
Temounted his horse, muttering, " A low-bom adventurer — it is 
an indignity not to be borne from any but Harold. This to me 
— but what am /. True — true." 

This slight quarrel so operated upon both as to impose silence 
for a considerable time, and either party felt unwilling to recom- 
mence the friendly intercourse that had been lately disturbed, the 
one from a sense of pride, the other of shame. Meanwhile the 
«un had gone down in unclouded grandeur, and the curling mists 
of evening floated over the earth, involving the travellers in a 
^ewy mantle which, combined with the increasing darkness, 
rendered the way difficult to be discovered, and totally veiled all 
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distant objects from their sight. One by one the stars twinkled 
through the grey twilight and throned themselves npon the calm 
heaven, while, as emulous of their quiet, the bird hushed hia 
vesper song, the breeze folded its wings and went to sleep amongst 
the closed flowers, the golden-fringed leaves refused to tremble 
upon their slender stalks, nor even from the enormous forest that 
frowned black and awful before them did there go up the 
minutest murmur to disturb the silence of the evening. But that 
the earth might not too much rival the serenity of the sky, the 
tramp of the horsemen and the occasional clang of their steel 
weapons disturbed the repose into which all Nature appeared to- 
have been lulled. As the night advanced, there arose from the 
western horizon a dense mass of cloud, upon which still glanced 
the upward beams of the sun, tinting its bold and rugged outline 
with the false beauty of the rose that made the blackness of the 
rest by contrast appear the more grim, like a smile upon the face 
of despair. At first it showed like a vast ridge of distant moun- 
tains of unequal magnitude, but gradually it ascended and after 
awhile covered half the sky. Then everything that had! 
been before so still and silent recovered suddenly its vigour and 
its voice, as if it had but rested awhile to recruit its strength andl 
was delighted to try its power again. The wind swept the ground 
rudely, whistling its harsh, shrill song ; the leaves rustled on the 
creaking boughs, and in the forest there was a dull moaning- 
sound, and then a deep hollow roar, as if a thousand spirits were 
sweeping in their whirlwind chase through its dark recesses and 
tangled walks. 

Consenting for once to waive the resolution his pride had 
formed not to make the first advances towards a renewal of in- 
tercourse, Harold, after m^^onsiderable pauses, addressed his^ 
companion, /^ ^%l 

" Methinks this is ' ^k ^jfr^^e a foolish spite, Eadwulf ; 
yonder black cloud \ ^^ V^ and the murmur of the 
forest seems to say t ^kkng in coming." 

"And what furtl ^BP ^^^ ^ ^^^ ^® ^^^ *^^ 

place of our night's . ^■bUier. 
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" By the foot of St. Anthooj, I can scaroely tell thee ; " re- 
joined the first ; ^' according to my memory it may be some four 
or five miles; but methinks this path, as well as the darkness 
will permit me to discern its windings, is wholly unknown to 



me. 



it 



Ay, but/' said Eadwnlf, looking round him and knitting his 
brows to aid his researches in the gloom, ** we hare strayed from 
the beaten road and are trayersing the heath where from the 
softness of the green carpet I should surmise that foot has not 
trodden for many a month." 

*' In good sooth, Eadwulf, I belieTe thou art not far from the 
truth. Blow thy trumpet with all diligence till thy ribs crack 
again, lest we be mistaken for thieves and receive thieves' guerdon 
—a brace of arrows or three feet of good rope and an oaken 
bough, there to dangle in the wind in yonder forest to 
warn travellers who have lost the path to obey the statute 
and scare the bats and owls with their music Blow, boy, 
blow ! " 

Eadwulf applied the horn to his lips and wound a long shrill 
blast. " Again, man, again, waken the very coverts of the wood. 
Perchance some benevolent anchorite may hear and come to our 
assistance." 

The youth repeated the notice which a peremptory law re- 
quired to be given by travellers straying from the highway, under 
pain of being accounted thieves and as such receiving summary 
justice from the hands of the next comer who might be more 
powerful than themselves. The protracted notes of the bugle — 
for even at that time this instrument deserved the name — rever- 
berated in loud and continued peals through the glades and 
avenues of the forest that lay before them in all the solemn black- 
ness of night and storm. The doud now enveloped the whole 
«ky ; the wind increased to a fearful fury and a few heavy drops 
of rain fell occasionally, the precursors of the coming tempest. 
The darkness gathered shade after shade until it became utterly 
impossible to distinguish the nearest object. In this dilemma, 
£adwulf proposed that they should, if possible, enter the forest^ 
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and, as there was no other hope, take up their night's lodging 
under the canopy of some friendly tree. 

" It will not be the first time," he concluded, " that you, Bed- 
wald, have made your bed upon the naked earth and, as for me,. 
I am young and active and with the help of a light heart and a 
weary body I shall chance to sleep soundly enough. Though I 
have no pillow but the knotted root of an oak, and no curtains 
but its drooping boughs, I shall e'en slumber as pleasantly as on 
the tenderest straw that fair hands have ever strewn." 

'* Who would not have a light heart ? " sighed the other ; — 
** I fear we can hope for nothing better this night at least, so it 
were well to gain our lodgings before we drink of the waters that 
are brooding above us." 

In a very few minutes they gained the vast outline of the 
wood and entered it at the least tangled spot they could discover. 
They were fortunate enough to choose one which was peculiarly- 
unimpeded by 'underwood, and travelling onward in as direct a 
line as they could preserve they sought out, as they learned by- 
degrees to endure the gloom of the place, some secure protection 
from the inclemency of the night. After long search they 
gained a small grove, if it deserve the name, formed of some half* 
dozen trees whose boughs had so mingled and matted as to form 
a green roof impenetrable to the rain and completely expelling- 
the chilliness of the night blast. 

The travellers alighted from their horses which they bound to 
the trunks of the trees. 

" By my faith," said Eadwulf, " this would be no bad hostelry,. 
an' it lacked not wherewithal to satisfy the wants of the stomach. 
Methinks a measure of claret or even a good draught of stout ale 
would cheer my spirits mightily, for, save a sip from the crystal 
brook of the valley, nothing has crossed my lips since morn. 
Well, we must submit to fortune ; many a poor wayfarer, I 
warrant me, is crouching under the beat of the storm without 
even such a canopy as this. Heigh ho ! " 

And he yawned with very weariness, Harold said little, but 
lie sighed often. Folding himself in his cloak, each traveller 
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Tecommended himself to his goardian saint and in five minutes 
the natural arbour, echoed with the loud measured breathings 
and frequent snore of the youth. It was much longer ere Harold 
succeeded in lulling himself to rest ; but at length sleep visited 
him also, though it was not so deep and dreamless as that of his 
gay companion. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A DlSCOVEEY. 

He might espy 
One whom the rest had sphere-like circled ronnd, 
Whose head was with a golden chaplet crowned. 
He conld not see her face, only his ear 
Was blest with the sweet words that came from her. 

Chalehill's Thbodobea & Clbabghus. 

It was the song of a solitary redbreast, perched upon a naked 
twig bewailing the departure of the summer gladness, that 
wakened the travellers from slumber. Starting from their hard 
bed they found that day was peeping upon them, at least so 
much of it as could find its way through the leafy labyrinth. 
Having with all reverence offered up their wonted devotions, 
each calling upon his guardian saint to intercede for him at the 
throne of grace, they mounted their horses purposing to con- 
tinue their journey. But ere they left the hospitable arbour, a 
dispute arose regarding the path by which they had been con- 
ducted to it. Eadwulf contended that it had been gained 
through a narrow way on the right and Harold was equally 
positive that they were indebted to a somewhat similar opening 
on the opposite side. The latter, as usual, prevailed because he 
was one of those who esteem it a shame to yield to any argument 
however forcible or any advice however excellent, and who are 
only the more confirmed in their own opinions by any attempt to 
convince them of their folly. Eadwulf had known him long 
enough to be aware of this peculiarity of temper and accom- 
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modated Hmself to it accordingly, for lie read the human heart 
with a benevolent eye and he found in his friend so many other 
good and estimable qualities as amply to compensate for the few 
failings which are a tribute to the imbecility and imperfection 
of man's nature. He did not therefore in this instance, though 
convinced of his error, thwart the will of his imperious com- 
panion, but followed without a murmur in the direction he had 
pointed out. When they had gained a spot over which the trees 
were not so thickly arched, they found that the sun was already 
seated high in the heaven and that it was one of those clear, calm 
mornings, with their deep blue melting skies and their soft, 
fanning airs, which not unfrequently succeed a stormy night in a 
British autumn. The delicious vision renewed their spirits and 
gave them fresh vigour to pursue their journey. 

Again they plunged into the darkness of the wood through 
which they roamed for a long time without finding an exit. 

" Would we were well out of this gloomy place and ambling 
merrily along over the fresh greensward," said Eadwulf. 

'* Bather would we were mounted before a plentiful board, 
with good store of wherewithal to break our long fast, instead of 
tantalizing hunger with these wild berries," returned Harold, as 
he greedily plucked the purple clusters from the bowing brambles. 

** I fear we may wish a long time ere it fall to our lot to 
partake of the good things of this world." 

" Nay, nay :— once well quit of this labyrinth, human habita- 
tion cannot be far off and there, if the saints do not frown on us, 
we may amply repay our long abstinence. Surely this fast may 
well rescind some future penance, so it will not be all vain," 

" A consolatory truth, indeed," returned the other ; " and 
very useful in our present situation. I am free to confess that 
nothing save this reflection could teach me to endure patiently 
certain cravings that grievously affect me. Can you find no 
other maxims that may conduce to the same good end and help 
me to endure the famine that has taken so strong a hold of me?" 

" Aye, bless thee, boy ; — a store of good things have been 
said and sung in honour of an empty paunch, by starveling poets 
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and hungry wits, from the beginning of the world. To hear but 
a tithe of the delectable morsels touching this point that have 
been transmitted from mouth to mouth, from generation to 
generation, would almost tempt one to embrace the good they 
promise, were it not that the inner man pleads so piteously the 
other way. — ^Maxims I Why one might say three masses ere 
repeat half the lean-pated proverbs that bear hunger for their 
motto. A sharp stomach maketh a sharp wit ; remember that, 
Eadwulf. Lightly dine, lightly sleep ; mark that. The wise 
man maketh much of little, the fool little of much ; forget not 
this. A full paunch and a heavy head ; store it well. Better a 
quick brain than a huge maw ; and to conclude, — ^Hunger is the 
best sauce. — There is sufficient for a breakfast for thee, at least." 

*' On my conscience, Eedwald," said the youth, "you have an 
excelling memory and can well afford to banquet on its stores ; 
but to me, whose appetite is quickened by every breeze that blows, 
I confess such unsubstantial fare does but come ill." 

" I wonder when we shall find the road ;" said Harold, looking 
round him ; " here be three cross wavs and which to follow I 
cannot say. We must e'en give. rein and leave the rest to Heaven 
and our horses." 

The animals pursued a path that did not appear by any means 
likely to conduct them from the forest but rather to plunge 
them the more deeply into its recesses. According to their 
calculation they had already travelled many miles through its 
lab3ainths only to find themselves more and more involved, 
occasionally relieving the silence produced by disappointment, 
fatigue and hunger, with a sally of small wit and a slender jest 
that were succeeded only by a longer interval of melancholy. 

" Oh I for a second St. Guthlac ! " sighed the youth, " to bedeck 
the trees with goodly brown loaves and ribs of ox beef. Many a 
time have I smiled at Father Prudentius in the midst of his 
glowing description of the famished crowd eyeing the miraculous 
meat ; — ^but, I* faith, I can now readily conceive the delight with 
which the prodigy must have been hailed by the lank forms and 
lean pates." 
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" It is well thou art not a lover, Eadwulf, or thy mistress 
would chance to lose her sway under the influence of the hungry 
fiend. Trust me, there is nothing like fasting to mend your 
pale-faced, melancholy, verse-mincing gentlemen. A crust of 
bread and a solitary chamber is no ill remedy for a love-sick 
heart. A kind word may be food for one hour, a smile for two, 
and a kiss for three, but beyond this I would mistrust the sick- 
liest knave that ever dealt in the jingle of rhyme specially chimed 
to his mistress's eyes." 

" You count harshly of us youths, for lover I am not yet how 
soon soever I may chance to go unwashed and wear my cap awry. 
You, perhaps, have never sighed at woman's frown, made sorry 
complainings to the stars and likened your lover to a flower or a 
gay butterfly." 

" Not I ;" returned Harold ; " I have wooed and won, yet did 
I not besiege the ears of the. fair one with whining ditties and 
tender folly. I sought her like a soldier, with a bold word and 
a brave heart. No breeze was burthened with her name till it 
was sent from the throats of a thousand warriors with shouts of 
homage, nor did delicate music assail her chamber window till it 
was flung from the harps of a score of minstrels, mingled with 
the praises of her lord and praying a blessing on our bridal bed.'* 

" It was done like Harold I " said the youth, " Had you wooed 
in another manner you would not have sustained your character ; 
but for those who are of gentler nature surely — ^Hush I hark ! — 
I hear music I" 

The travellers held their breaths to listen and indeed heard 
what might be the faint fall of an expiring melody. It passed 
-^-came again — subsided — and returned, as the wind alternately 
rose and sunk to rest. 

" Joy, joy," exclaimed Eadwulf, when a repetition of the glad 
sound satisfied him that he was not deceived ; " we shall find 
human habitation at last." 

" Not so hasty," interrupted the other ; " it may, and probably 
does, proceed from enemies ; perhaps from an army of thievea 
of many of whom this forest is the reputed home." 
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Eadwulf's contenance fell. " We will at least seek tKem out 
and endeavour to take a glance at them without betraying our- 
selves." 

" We must be cautious, then. Do you stand prepared for 
battle." 

With these remarks they advanced silently in the direction 
whence the sound seemed to come. As they approached it 
was more and more audible until it was evident that they were 
not very far distant from the minstrel himself. Harold, with his 
characteristic dauntlessness, had preceded his companion when, 
suddenly checking his horse, he turned to Eadwulf and with his 
hand beckoned him to advance, at the same time applying his 
£nger to his lips, as a signal to the youth to observe the most 
profound silence. Eadwulf obeyed and peeping through the 
copse- wood beheld a scene that equally interested and astonished 
him. 

It was a magnificent amphitheatre whose circumference was 
l)ounded by the tall trees of the forest. So large was it that 
xnany thousand persons might have found in it ample room for 
the general business of a popular assembly. In the very centre 
of this noble area was a huge oak tree, the child of centuries, 
that wide around spread its long arms, arrayed in the green and 
yellow livery of autumn. Nigh to this picturesque object a 
circle of huge stones was erected, in the midst of which was one 
of greater magnitude than those that composed the circle or 
rather it was a perfect rock of a singular form, the base seeming 
to serve as a pedestal for the support of an enormous crag, a very 
email portion of whose surface rested upon it, assuring them 
that it was one of the many logan or rocking stones with which 
the country abounded, the relics of the religion of the ancient 
inhabitants of Britain. By the side of this central column stood 
a venerable man, clothed in garments of purely white linen, 
having his head uncovered, exhibiting his grey locks and a long 
l>eard that flowed to his bosom emulating the whiteness of the vest 
on which it floated. He carried a silver wand which he waved in 
the air as if he was deeply engaged in the celebration of some 
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mysterious rite. A few persons were standing at a distance from, 
liim in an attitude expressive of devotion and respect, surve3ring 
with appearance of great awe the evolutions he was performing. 
Two others, similarly arrayed, stood before the oak with hands 
upraised as if in prayer, one of whom held a golden hook that 
reflected the rays of the sun and flung myriad glories from the 
gems with which its handle was embossed. The bearer of 
this was also distinguished by a massive gold chain suspended 
from his neck. Some twenty persons stood about the tree with 
bowing heads and folded arms : one, who appeared to be of a 
more exalted dignity than the rest, stood a little aloof from them 
and nigher to the old man, while at a short distance, seated on 
the turf, were two singular personages, each of whom was 
hending over a harp from which probably had issued the music 
that had attracted the travellers. Four female figures, decorated 
with flowers and oak leaves twined upon vests of snowy 
whiteness, with garlands wreathed of the same in their hands, 
attended upon a fifth who was more splendidly arrayed than 
themselves, though with an equal attention to elegance and taste. 
The flowers that hung upon her robes were intertwined with 
gems and a jewelled crown reclined upon her tresses whose hue 
emulated the precious metal by which they were encircled. 

Eadwulf bent an enquiring glance on his companion, whose 
significant look and waving hand motioned him to remain silent 
and observe yet further the singular scene that was passing 
before them. 

The aged man who carried the golden hook repeated a prayer 
in a language which was instantly recognized by both the auditors 
as that of the exiled British. Having thus done, he invoked a 
blessing on the majestic tree, which he then ascended, aided by 
the arms of the attendants. His venerable form disappeared for 
a few moments among the foliage, but presently he was seen 
again emerging from it, supported upon one of the enormous 
boughs for which the tree was conspicuous, and still carrying the 
wand and the golden hook. On the instant of his appearance 
the minstrels swept the strings of their harps, making a wild. 
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but not inelegant, melody, and the maidens, flinging up tKeir fair 
arms with an inspired gesture and slightly bounding on tip-toe 
to the harmony of the air, accompanied the harps with their 
own sweet voices. The song was first breathed by her who wore 
the crown and then the others took up the burden and gave the 
full chorus to the wind. 

When the song had ceased, Eadwulf stood motionless, with 
lips apart, as if desirous of breathing every murmur of that 
melody, and whilst gazing on the beautiful sylphlike form of her 
who had been the principal performer and whose voice yet 
trembled on his ear he almost believed the whole to be an 
imreal pageant of the imagination, or that he was beholding 
some more than mortal being. He could scarce avert his eyes 
from her for a moment to mark the motions of the old man who 
carried the golden hook and who when the chaunt had died 
away into silence spread his palms over a drooping misletoe that 
flourished upon the protecting bough and in an earnest and 
solemn tone repeated the following : 

*' Child of the mighty, the ever-during ! — ^I sever thee from 
thy beneficent parent to be a sacrifice to the Great Spirit. In 
the holy place will thy dwelling be, and thou wilt be consecrate 
to the Eternal One. Cursed be the hand that plucketh thee 
from thine high station and the tongue that shall speak evil of 
thee. But let there be healing in the touch of the faithful, and 
Jet not sickness come under thy shadow, but there may the 
demon depart and the infirmities of man be no more felt. With 
the sacred hook I sever thee from thy parent oak to be a minis- 
ter in the temple of the Boundless One." 

With these words the priest cleft the misletoe from the bough 
and, while a shout was sent up from the throats of all the spec- 
tators, lowered it to one of the other priests who waited below. 
By him it was proffered to the crowned maiden, who reverently 
accepted it with a low obeisance. The minstrels awakened a 
lively strain and the old man descended from the tree amidst the 
still continued acclamations of the assembly. Thence, the priest 
leading the way, they advanced to the circle of stones where. 
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iaving first offered on the central altar a few flowers and fruits, 
lie repeated a brief address that in the distance was inaudible to 
the travellers. This done, the fair songstress proceeded alone 
into the mystic round and knelt before the altar ; the priest laid 
his hand upon her head and for a moment appeared to be rapt 
in earnest prayer, for his eyes turned on the sky and his lips 
moved, though they spake not ; then, plucking a twig from the 
misletoe, he twined it about her diadem, which ceremony 
completed the maiden rose and retreated to her young com- 
panions. 

Perceiving, from the general stir that ensued, that the business 
of the day was concluded, Harold signalled to his com- 
panion to advance. Passing therefore from the place of their 
concealment the friends entered the area as the company were 
about to quit it on the opposite side. The vision of two armed 
figures intruding upon them at so unseasonable a moment 
somewhat startled the little band and all lifted their spears in 
the attitude of defence. Perceiving their alarm, Harold saluted 
them in the British tongue, bidding them to have no fear as his 
coming was peaceful and, the more to assure them of this, he 
plucked a twig from the holy oak and presented it with a pro- 
found reverence to him who seemed the chief of the tribe and 
who advanced to meet them and demand the cause of their 
unlooked for presence. 

** Strangers," he said, " with all courtesy I ask whence and 
why ye come ?" 

" By my troth, honoured sir," said the elder traveller, " I can 
scarce tell thee. Amid the confusion of last night's storm, we 
chanced to stray from our path, and we are in sore need of food 
and a faithful guide. Perchance thou wilt extend thine hospitality 
to two of Fortune's most despised children." 

" It shall not be said," replied the person addressed, " that a 
Briton hath refused to succour the needy. If it be that ye are 
indeed of those who cower under the frowns of their destiny — 
then are we indeed brothers." 

" Thou honourest me with the title," answered Harold ; " May 
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we then expect from thee, brave chieftain, the aid that our 
necessities require." 

The man looked earnestly at him for a moment, — ^paused — ^and 
appeared to hesitate. " If I were assured — that is — ^if — Stranger ! 
may I trust thee ?" 

This was said with an air of generous frankness, as if the 
questioner doubted not that, whether it should prove satisfactory 
or not, he might implicitly rely on the truth of the answer that 
would be given. It was met with a like generous spirit on the 
part of Harold. 

" Aye ;" he replied, " with aught — save a crown. Know that 
we are exiled men seeking, in these solitary places, a sanctuary 
which may better protect us than the shrines of our lowland 
churches. I rather prefer committing my life to these mountains 
than to the treacherous conscience of a sycophant priest. To be 
brief, we bear a charge to Griffith ap Hewel and from him we 
shall doubtless receive that hospitality which Welshmen love. 
Such we are, noble Briton, and to this low estate we have been 
brought by those who are alike our enemies and thine." 

"Enough," said the Briton, "Truth is written on thy face. 
Thou would' st scarce have found those who would more willingly 
have offered the oak leaf to thee than they who are themselves 
the exiled and the persecuted. We have wrongs and thou hast 
wrongs. It is bond enough between us. Our enemies are the 
same ; for this I would offer to thee the hand of fellowship ; 
but for that I read a noble nature on thy brow I will embrace 
thee as a friend and a brother." 

"You do me high honour," said Harold, "of which I am most 
unworthy." 

"If it please thee, fair sir," continued the chieftain, "thou 
and thy young companion shall attend us to our poor mansion 
of the Cairn Braieh. We can but ill entertain thee there, for we 
are, as it were, shut out from the world ; but the proverb runs 
that the house of a friend is better than a palace and a homely 
platter from the hand of love than a poisoned bowl at the gat« 
of kings." 
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"I accept your proffered kindness with, all gratitude," returned 
the Saxon, "and I trust the day will be when my ability shall 
equal my will to show you more solid favours than thanks in 
return. Eadwulf, boy, dost thou dissent?" 

" Not in the least ; on the contrary my desire accords with, 
your pleasure, and the noble chieftain has my poor thanks for 
Ms hospitality." 

The Briton acknowledged the compliment by lifting the spear 
which he carried to his lips and kissing the steel point, slightly 
inclining his head towards the speaker. It was a graceful custom 
of those days and by the Briton of our history most majestically 
observed. The three then advanced towards the party which 
during the colloquy had made every preparation for returning to 
its home. Eight men carried a litter on which reclined the 
crowned songstress whose melody yet lingered on the senses of 
the delighted Eadwulf, while her attendants followed in other 
litters of like form. The rest of the party pursued their way on 
foot, reverently surrounding the priests and appearing to listen 
with attention to their discourse. Such was the interesting com- 
pany to which the two travellers were introduced under the con- 
duct of its chief. 
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OHAPTEE V. 
The Mountain Babdhs. 

For to that sacred skill they most themselves apply ; 
Addicted from their births so much to poesy 
That in the mountains those who scarce have seen a book 
Most skilfully will make as though from art they took. 

Drayton's PoLT-OLBioN. Foxtbth Song. 

It has been weU said that everything in nature is subject to 
variation and pause. The voice of the fiercest wind dies away at 
times; the roaring of ocean comes not continually; the most 
beautiful flowret foldeth up its leaves ; night follows the heaven^ 
liest summer day ; the loveliest eye is closed sometimes ; the- 
mightiest mind forgets itself ; there is frequent pause in all tbat 
is most blissful, lest we weary of the very sweetness that knows 
no change. Thence may it be inferred that there is something- 
mightily pleasant to the temper of man's mind in ever recurring- 
variety, even though it be to exchange the better for the worse. 
The author should learn from this that he who would especially 
please his readers must consult that chequered taste and so diversify 
bis style and the subject of his discourse by an agreeable alterna- 
tion of wit and pathos, the lively and the serious, and even tho 
dull and the sparkling, that, like the canvass under the hands of a 
skilful painter, it should gratify by a due admixture of light and 
shade, cloud and sunshine, gaiety and gloom. 

The progress of our history demands that we yet pursue the 
fortunes of the two friends, but nevertheless we have not forgotten 
the admirable hints thus conveyed. 
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The little band advanced slowly, often halting to snatch a brief 
refreshment, where some green bank, at whose feet a bright 
spring sung homage, offered a pleasant place for repose. Through 
the first part of the journey the chieftain led the way, accompanied 
by the two friends and followed by the rest of the party, in the 
centre of which was the litter whereon the maiden reclined. 
Their path lay through a romantic country here and there studded 
with small groves which, as they proceeded, gradually diminished 
in magnitude and number until their appearance became almost 
a wonder and excited proportionate interest in the travellers. 
The road occasionally wound through a break or pass in the 
shoulders of some huge hill ; now it conducted them over a 
precipitous steep that was almost awful to look upon, and then 
it traversed a level heath so barren and bare that the travellers 
preferred the rude wild majesty and wearisome pathways of the 
rocks and mountains to the monotony of desolation here presented. 
Sometimes they were compelled to ford the hill torrents that, loud 
but not deep, swept with many playful windings through the 
profound channels wrought by the waters in the stubborn rocks 
after a labour of years. 

*' May I ask, noble Briton," said Harold, " when last you pledged 
the cup with Griffith ap Hewel, if indeed you are known to him ?" 

" Ere," replied the other, " I answer any curious question 
whose import I cannot readily discern, may I crave to know why 
you ask it ?" 

'* With all pleasure," returned the first, " honesty needs no 
mask. In good faith I will tell thee that we are even now 
journeying to this Griffith, charged with high matters, and we 
trust to thy safe conduct." 

" Ye may trust me," said the old man, with a smile, "if other 
guides lack I will even assume the traveller's belt myself and 
attend ye to the mountain palaces of my old friend and ally. I 
can assure ye of a gracious reception." 

** Thou hast my heart for thy proffer," said Harold, " but we 
need no passport to the presence of Griffith. I bear that which 
will make me an entrance through a thousand arrows and wel- 
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come me to the mdest dwelling of the sons of Eern Elay. Gaess 
now what that may be ?" 

" By my grey beard," returned the other, " it is a query which 
may well puzzle the brain of a Bardh ; it can scarce be gold, for 
the Welshmen are true and trusty and not to be won by a few 
bright pieces of metal, and banished men are seldom rich. Ho ! 
Meryyn I" said he, addressing one of the minstrels who was con- 
versing with the maiden, " I have somewhat to propound to thee ; 
— listen." 

Meryyn instantly obeyed the bidding of his master. The 
advanced party was speedily enlarged by the addition of a man 
to whom time had probably allotted something less than forty-five 
years. Yet, notwithstanding his age, he advanced with the light 
step of youth so that until the eye had perused his features for 
a few moments it was difficult to read the signet that years had 
set upon him. . There was little in his personal appearance to 
command respect or attention. His stature was rather below the 
common measure than otherwise and, though every step was a 
bound, he carried himself with a stooping gait which may perhaps 
have been an unconscious, perhaps an affected, manner to indicate 
his devotion to the harp. He was habited in a cloak of pale 
blue and a cap constructed of fur and twined about with 
flowers and oak leaves was suspended by a string from his arm, 
as the exercise of the moment had rendered it rather cumbersome. 
Vanity may have somewhat influenced him in this particular, for 
by thus bearing the cap on the arm instead of the head he exposed 
a rich profusion of jet black hair, which, parting in the centre of 
the forehead, flowed on either side in luxuriant curls nor could 
the most scrutinizing eye discover a shadow of time's snows 
amid the ringlets that clustered upon his shoulders. His eyes 
answered to the hue of his hair and, with an intelligent prominence, 
lighted up a countenance which, but for them, would have been 
esteemed plain and ordinary. It enjoyed, however, that animated 
and indescribable glow which a fine imagination seldom fails to 
write upon any features. A projecting brow expressed that 
warmth of temperament and acuteness of perception which are 
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instantly acknowledged by the observer, and, for it did not tower 
high and commandingly, but rather receded and expanded on 
either side, would seem to intimate that he was more distinguished 
for liveliness and the sparkling talents than for depth and solidity 
of intellect. 

He advanced with a smile and bowed gracefully to the strangers, 
who returned his salute with all courteousness. 

"Mervyn," said the chieftain, "can'st thou divine what is 
that which shall conduct a man in safety through the spear and 
the arrow, the camp and the strong place ?'* 

" So please you, my lord," replied the Bardh, " that will a well 
filled purse. There are few men whom the music of fine gold 
will not charm ; it is even better than the minstrelsy of the Bardh 
or the soft tones of a woman's voice." 

'* Thou hast not found the true path, Sir Bardh," said Harold, 

The minstrel paused a moment, and then, with a strange 
chaunting cadence, uttered the following rhapsody. " What can 
make its way through the grove of spears ? What can fathom 
the deeps of the dungeon ? What can conduct through the 
watchfires of the camp, and what can find an entrance into the 
palaces of kings ? Even that which heaven admires and women 
love ; — even that which is better than a strong hand— -even the 
fearless heart and the soul that dreams not of danger I" 

" By St. Guthlac, thou hast said well, Bardh," exclaimed Harold, 
" let this hereafter remind thee of the giver." And he flung a 
bracelet richly inlaid with gold of exquisite workmanship to the 
delighted poet, who eyed it curiously, shook it twice or thrice to 
feel its weight, and promised, in the fullness of his gratitude, at 
least a hundred verses in honour of the giver and the gift. Harold 
determined to seek further acquaintance with so singular a char- 
acter but, for the present, the Bardh withdrew and returned to 
the female party he had quitted. Eadwulf pursued him with a 
wistful eye, but being unable to find a plausible excuse for follow- 
ing his example he was compelled yet awhile to listen in silence 
£o the conversation of his more sage companions. 
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The discourse turned chiefly upon the unsettled state of the 
country and those unhappy people whom the usurpers had com- 
pelled to seek a refuge in inaccessible mountains and desolate 
places. The Briton entered minutely into the recorded history, 
manners and customs of his race, while his new friend, in his 
turn, delighted him with descriptions of the camp and court. 
80 interesting became their mutual relations that Eadwulf forgot 
even the fair ones of the party and it was not until circumstances 
almost compelled it that he again thought of making an acquaint- 
ance with the group in the rear. 

The road had now conducted them to the foot of a mountain, 
which presented no ordinary diflSculties for, so rugged and pre- 
cipitous was the path that the rolling of a stone seemed almost 
to threaten destruction. It was deemed expedient that the maiden 
should here leave the litter and cross the uncertain height on foot. 
A^mpanied by the Bardhs and followed by her servants, she 
threaded the steep path with an agility that proved how well 
accustomed she was to such toils ; and, as he glanced at her 
elegant form bounding over the roughness of the rocky way, 
Eadwulf envied the youth whose duty it was to accompany 
her. Eesigning his horse to an attendant he awaited her 
coming up. 

"Lady," he said, *' I fear the way is wearisome to you. Me- 
ihinks such a gem should not be hidden in these mountains." 

" I am used to these paths, stranger," she replied, blushing at 
the compliment. " They point to a dreary prison indeed. Do 
they not, Murdoch ? " 

'*It is only your presence that makes it tolerable," he replied. 

" Fye, Murdoch, you are not used to flatter. From you, at 
least, I will have the truth," said the lady. " By your seeming, 
stranger, you have travelled far." 

" Aye, lady, I cannot, like you, scale these tedious cliffs. You 
rival the fleet goat herself." 

" And well may it be so," returned she, with a sigh, *' when 
from the flrst lisp of speech my life has been fostered amid the 
mountains. These steeps have been my companions from my 
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infancy. I could not cross the threshold of my home without 
meeting them. I have been wont to make a playmate of difficulty 
and danger." 

" My honoured mistress is known among us as the Mountain 
Daby/' said the Bardh. ''Is she not well named?'' and he 
sighed. 

Eadwulf looked at him inquisitively, and perused with interest 
the intelligent countenance of the speaker. He might have been 
about his own age, though somewhat excelling him in stature. 
His features were symmetry itself and showed the rich bloom and 
Toluptuous softness of youth, though they approached rather too 
nearly to the delicacy of female loveliness. This was much en- 
hanced by a mild and deep blue eye which nevertheless wore 
the expression of every passing passion and betrayed an intensity 
of feeling by no means desirable and likely to be a source of 
much misery to its possessor. His soft yellow hair floated like 
a golden cloud upon his shoulders and was there woven by the 
hand of Nature into an infinitude of ringlets, which he was vain 
-enough to sprinkle with the perfumed drops he had gathered in 
summer from the roses that decked the gardens of the neighbour- 
ing peasantry. 

" Hush, Murdoch, hush 1" said the lady, laying her white finger 
upon her lips, " I pray you restrain the fire of poetry until it is 
bidden to blaze forth at board or in the guest chamber. You 
must know, noble stranger," turning to Eadwulf, "that it 
is the Bardh's privilege to speak falsely without reproof or 
correction." 

*' The minstrel," he replied, "has certainly erred, inasmuch as 

he has not done justice to the charms " 

" I pray you," interrupted the maiden, slightly blushing, " what 
is passing in the great world, for no news ever comes to the halls 
of the Oaim Braieh ?" 

" The world, lady," he answered, " jogs on much as usual. 
Tirtue is depressed, vice is exalted ; wars rage, tyrants rule, worth 
is forgotten ; craft sets its foot upon wisdom and hypocrisy 
eclipses honesty. Kings are cruel, courtiers false, priests proud ; 
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Tice in robes is burthened with Honours and naked yirtue spumed 
from bed and board. In short, it is much like the purgatory 
our creed teaches — ^it is too good for hell and too bad for 
heaven." 

'' I can scarce credit it by your years/' said the maiden, '* but 
one would deem, gallant sir, from the gall in which your words 
are steeped that you have been ill dealt with by this world of 
which you speak." 

"Aye, lady," he replied, with a sigh, "my life, though short, 
has borne many buffets and my fortunes have been as fickle 
as ever fable feigned. In truth, fair lady, I am not what I 



seem." 



The Bardh turned a compassionate glance upon the speaker and 
sighed also. 

" You appear," continued Eadwulf, " to feel a sympathy with 
me. Perhaps I remind you that fate has not been over kind to 
you ; yet for every wrong you could number, I could tell you ten 
and the lightest of these would scare the colour from your cheek. 
Oh I mine is a fearful story — though I doubt not it is already 
well known to you." 

"Known to me," she said, " pray, Sir Stranger, what may be 
your name ?" 

" Call me Eadwulf, if you will," he replied, " that is the name 
by which I am known here. The time may come that I may 
claim my true title again, but at present I must be the ignoble, 
the outcast thing I am." And he clenched his hand violently 
and smote his breast as if it was the seat of some secret 
agony. 

" You have my best prayers for the speedy coming of that day. 
Sir Eadwulf," said the maiden. 

"And mine, if they will do you service," added the Bardh. 
** I confess, however, I should much like to know your history. 
Would it be good matter for song ?" 

"Aye," he replied, "many and many a time will it be 
rehearsed hereafter by the Bardh and, when it is told around the 
Christmas fires the children will gather closer to the flamea 
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and fear to go to rest in the dark. Oh I it is a murderous 
stoiy." 

The lady was about to reply when, having gained a winding of 
the road, they met the advanced party who had turned back to 
find them. The lady reascended the litter and the soldier and 
the Bardh, walking by her side, continued the conversation which 
the others had interrupted. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 
The Castle. 

/ 

Seyen of the same against the Castle gate 

In strong intrenchment he did closely place, 
Which with incessant force and endless hate 

They battered day and night and entrance did await. 

Spenser's Faebie Quebne. — ^Book II, can. zi, st. 6. 

I PEABme, noble Sir,'* said the lady, "you will find our poor 
house but ill stored with pleasure or variety. It affords but one 
promise, a cordial welcome." 

" Which is better than the palace of an unwilling host," in- 
terrupted the youth. 

** It will at least offer ample protection" added the Bardh ; 
-" it must be a strong hand that would raze the walls of the Cairn 
Braich." 

" Say, rather, it will need a strong foot to climb the crags on 
which it is perched,'* said the lady; "you will become acquainted 
with the clouds, Sir Eadwulf, if you bide long with us." 

" That spot, lady, must needs be nigh to heaven which is the 
home of such loveliness," replied Eadwulf, bending as he spoke. 

" Fie 1 fie 1" she rejoined ; "the children of the mist and the 
mountain shrink from comparison with the daughters of the 
South, and, trust me, we have wit enough to know whether we 
deserve the praises that are bestowed upon us and sense enough 
to reject the honied gift with the deceitful giver." 

Eadwulf had often prided himself upon his knowledge of 
woman, but it failed him in this instance. He was, however. 
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pleased to find one on whose ear flattery fell ungracioosly, 
and more than ever delighted with his new acquaintance he 
determined in future to avoid an offence which his previous in- 
tercourse with the softer sex had almost converted into a habit. 

*' I have heard many strange tales of the Oaim Braieh/' said 
he. " wherein it has been reported to owe its existence to witchcraft 
and the agency of the foul fiend. Some ascribe its gigantic walls 
to the ghost of a certain Welsh king, for whose crimes committed 
in the flesh that great toil was imposed upon his sprite ; and 
others again relate that the great magician Merlyn was the con- 
structor of the castle which, for certain conditions, he bestowed 
on the British prince Yortigem and his descendants.*' 

•* How say you, Murdoch," said the lady, *' which of these is 
the true tale, or what other legend of all thy store, and that is 
not small, more wears the face of authority ?" 

*' We have no certain record,*' replied the Bardh, halting and 
laying his finger upon his brow, ** all that remains to us is the 
castle itself, the best witness of the hand that placed it there, 
and the traditions preserved among the folk of the valley and in 
the ballads which the old Bardhs have left us. The tale that 
seems the most true is that which confers upon the great magician 
Merlyn the honour of being its architect. And reflection seem to 
approve the story, for we can scarce conceive of human hands 
building such a castle in such a spot ; it is inexplicable that man 
could thus have hewn huge chambers out of the solid rock and 
piled towers and pillars, battlements and portals, where the eagle 
wearies his wing to soar and lights to rest himself after the toil 
of his journey. It is well worth the difficulties of the way to 
behold the Cairn Braieh. It hath not its equal in the whole 
world, they say. It will be a marvel for you for life." 

'* But who and whence was this Merlyn and on what occasion 
did he frame this mountain citadel in so desolate and remote a 
country ?" inquired the youth. 

'* The tale," replied the other, " is much longer than it suits the 
time and place to relate, but, before you take your departure, I 
will, if it please you, explain, in my humble fashion, whatever I 
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CHAPTER VI. 
The Castle. 

Seyen of the same against the Castle gate 

In strong intrenchment he did closely place, 
Which with incessant force and endless hate 

They battered day and night and entrance did await. 

Spenser's Faebie Quebne. — ^Book II, can. zi, at. 6. 

I PEABme, noble Sir," said the lady, "you will find our poor 
house but ill stored with pleasure or variety. It affords but one 
promise, a cordial welcome." 

" Which is better than the palace of an unwilling host," in- 
terrupted the youth. 

" It will at least offer ample protection" added the Bardh ; 
*' it must be a strong hand that would raze the walls of the Cairn 
Braieh." 

*' Say, rather, it will need a strong foot to climb the crags on 
which it is perched," said the lady; **you will become acquainted 
with the clouds. Sir Eadwulf, if you bide long with us." 

*' That spot, lady, must needs be nigh to heaven which is the 
home of such loveliness," replied Eadwulf, bending as he spoke. 

" Fie 1 fie !" she rejoined ; **the children of the mist and tiie 
moimtain shrink from comparison with the daughters of the 
South, and, trust me, we have wit enough to know whether we 
deserve the praises that are bestowed upon us and sense enough 
to reject the honied gift with the deceitful giver." 

Eadwulf had often prided himself upon his knowledge of 
woman, but it failed him in this instance. He was, however. 
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pleased to find one on whose ear flattery fell ungracioosly, 
and more than ever delighted with his new acquaintance he 
determined in future to avoid an offence which his previous in- 
tercourse with the softer sex had almost converted into a habit. 

*' I have heard many strange tales of the Cairn Braich/' said 
he. '' wherein it has been reported to owe its existence to witchcraft 
and the agency of the foul fiend. Some ascribe its gigantic walls 
to the ghost of a certain Welsh king, for whose crimes committed 
in the flesh that great toil was imposed upon his sprite ; and 
others again relate that the great magician Merlyn was the con- 
structor of the castle which, for certain conditions, he bestowed 
on the British prince Vortigem and his descendants." 

" How say you, Murdoch," said the lady, *' which of these is 
the true tale, or what other legend of all thy store, and that is 
not small, more wears the face of authority ?" 

" We have no certain record," replied the Bardh, halting and 
laying his finger upon his brow, *' all that remains to us is the 
castle itself, the best witness of the hand that placed it there, 
and the traditions preserved among the folk of the valley and in 
the ballads which the old Bardhs have left us. The tale that 
aeems the most true is that which confers upon the great magician 
Merlyn the honour of being its architect. And reflection seem to 
approve the story, for we can scarce conceive of human hands 
building such a castle in such a spot ; it is inexplicable that man 
could thus have hewn huge chambers out of the solid rock and 
piled towers and pillars, battlements and portals, where the eagle 
wearies his wing to soar and lights to rest himself after the toil 
of his journey. It is well worth the difficulties of the way to 
behold the Cairn Braich. It hath not its equal in the whole 
world, they say. It will be a marvel for you for life." 

*^ But who and whence was this Merlyn and on what occasion 
did he frame this mountain citadel in so desolate and remote a 
country ?" inquired the youth. 

** The tale," replied the other, " is much longer than it suits the 
time and place to relate, but, before you take your departure, I 
will, if it please you, explain, in my humble fashion, whatever I 
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certainly eclipsed him in the more noble and solid powers oi 
intellect, if not nimbleness of wit and readiness of repartee. 

The temper of the young poet was commonly sweet and pladd; 
generons to a fault, frank, incapable of guile and unsuspicious of 
it in others. He had all the elements of whatever is admirable 
in the human character, but they were to be balanced against 
some of the most terrible passions, and a quickness of feeling — a 
delicacy of nerve, which conveyed impressions that would have 
been unfelt by coarser natures, but which, in him excited a con- 
flict of fierce thoughts. In short, he was one of those to whom 
all things are given in excess ; whose happiness or misery is con- 
nected with the course of events, so that it depends upon a 
thousand chances, which can neither be foreseen nor averted, 
whether they shall be prodigies of virtue or monsters of iniquity. 
His countenance was one of those which indicate this character, 
so easy to conceive but so difficult to paint. A bloom was upon 
his cheeks that went and came with every impression of his 
thoughts, and his eye, bright and restless, blue and liquid, was 
an index to the feelings which he in vain endeavoured to regulate, 
for it spoke in spite of him, and the more distinctly the more he 
strove to smother the emotion. His features were well moulded, 
— ^his lips were pouting and elegantly curved, his high arched brow 
was crowned with locks of golden hue. His dress was chaste and 
simple. A kind of cloth cloak was flung upon his shoulders and 
there fastened by a clasp of unadorned gold : beneath this was a 
white kirtle, somewhat chased with needlework. His ornaments 
were few, unusually so for the times, for it was then the fashion to 
load the person with trinkets of the precious metals, rings, chains, 
and bracelets, and the richer classes indulged in a profusion of 
gems and similar extravagancies which are loudly condemned by 
the historians of the period. Our minstrel, perhaps from choice, 
perhaps from poverty, displayed only one massive chain of gold 
suspended round his neck and a single ring upon his finger, on 
which, however, he seemed to set a great value. Such was the 
youth with whom Eadwulf conversed while attending the lovely 
lady on this desolate journey. 
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We shall be but illustrating the eyeryday frailty of human 
nature when we confess that Eadwulf, brief as had been their 
accquaintance, looked upon his fellow traveller with somewhat of 
a jealous eye and that, as the handsome Bardh gave utterance to 
some of his beautiful thoughts and tuned his high and holy 
conceptions to the soft melody of his voice, the soldier endured 
that indescribable sensation which even a slight shade of vanity 
feels when in the presence of those by whom it is eclipsed. 
But wherefore to him should come the arrow of jealousy ? Why 
should he have rivalry with an ignoble Bardh ? And what, and 
whence, were his strange feelings ? These were questions, which, in 
the course of their travel, oftentimes presented themselves to the 
mind of Eadwulf, who would gladly have left them unanswered 
and turned from them, as men will turn from truths that they are 
unwilling to learn ; but, as he met the eye of the maiden lit up 
with all the sparkling brilliancy of intelligent youth and gazed 
upon the brow, shaded by soft tressed, that seemed rather to float 
upon than to touch it, as we may see a summer morning mist 
upon the clear blue waters, he might have known, but he would 
not admit, that they were answered. 

"From the report of mine own feelings," said he, after a 
pause in which all parties seemed to be lost in contemplation, 
** I should say that this mountain scenery was of infinite advantage 
to the poet, by awakening his imagination and giving grandeur 
and dignity to his thoughts." 

''lb may be so ;" replied the minstrel with a sigh, " but if my 
soul be smitten and awed while gazing on these stupendous 
heights crowned with eternal snow, or if it be amazed while 
glancing down some headlong gulf into the dark horror below, 
it overflows with gladness when surveying the more gentle beauties 
of the green valley. But seldom hath it been my lot to breathe 
the fragrance of the flowery dell and the daisy-clad mead, but 
when perchance I have found that bliss I have felt strong 
emotions rise within me, until they have chained my tongue and 
fettered every limb to the green carpet on which I reclined, my 
heart the while uttering such sweet strains, though inaudibly, as 
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can exist only in the voiceless language of the spirit, but which 
fade away and lose half their sweetness when translated into the 
coarser accents of the tongue. I love Spring as fondly as the 
child who basks in the sunshine and revels in her fragrant adorn- 
ments. But here, when she appears, she is stripped of all her 
charms, and brief, veiy brief is her stay. Tou have no need, noble 
sir, to envy us these desolate regions, though there be those who 
would deprive us even of this inhospitable home, if nature did not 
interfere and set herself in array against the tyranny of their 
ambition." 

" Dare they to menace even the Cairn Braich ?*' interrupted 
Eadwulf, laying his hand on his sword hilt. 

" The castle and its inmates are alike the objects of unceasing 
watchfulness on the part of the usurping tyrants who have driven 
them thither," replied the minstrel. " Death is the sure doom 
of all who may have the ill-fortune to fall into Saxon hands and 
not content with imprisoning the small remnant of our race 
within the walls of this mountain barrier, army after army hath 
afflicted us until we are become the miserable few you now behold." 

'*But how, while thus beset with danger, can you dare to 
depart so far from your home, leaving your domains defenceless 
and subjecting yourselves to the peril of surprise ?" asked Eadwulf. 

" You must know," returned the Bardh, " that according to 
the ordinances of our religion, we set apart one day in the year 
for the purpose of gathering and consecrating the misletoe which, 
you are doubtless well aware, is one of the most sacred symbols 
of our faith. This grand ceremony we must on no account omit, 
and, whether well or sick, bondsmen or freemen, besieging or 
besieged, at the appointed season, disregarding every peril, such 
as are able proceed to perform the holy task. And though 
incessantly observed by the enemy, there is not a recorded iuBtanoe 
of any evil consequence arising from this journey, since it hath 
been our hard lot to dwell in these wild places. For the Great 
Spirit is faithful to his servants, and extends his protecting hand 
over all who seek him with a pure heart, whatever may be the 
form of their worship. Our ancestors were wont to celebrate 
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the festival on the first day of the New Tear, bat we prefer the 
autumn, because the sunlight is more favourable to the journey and 
we have far to travel. If I mistake not, you beheld the ritual." 

As the minstrel spoke, a goat bounded towards them and 
regardless of the presence of the stranger, approached the litter 
on which the lady reclined and looked wistfully upon her, skipping 
and capering delightedly. She smiled as the faithful creature 
acknowledged her caresses. ''Lulla, my sweet Lulla." she said, 
*' ever the first to greet my return and the last to look adieu when 
I depart." 

''And are we so near the end of our journey as the appearance 
of this pretty creature seems to intimate ?" inquired Eadwulf. 

"It is even so," she replied; "have you not observed, noble 
sir, how that the Oaim Braieh y Dinas has been the most 
conspicuous object in the scenery for the last six miles at least of 
our journey?" 

Eadwulf looked round him, eager to behold this celebrated 
edifice, but his eye could nowhere distinguish it. He paused, 
surveyed the whole extent of the prospect, interposed his hand 
betwixt the red glare of the evening sky and his straining vision 
— ^but in vain. Hills upon hills alone raised their mist-crowned 
heads on every side. One mountain, infinitely more vast than its 
huge brethren, rose rugged and barren before them and its grey, 
naked crags, of all fantastic shapes, may have served to suggest 
to a vivid fancy the images of tower and spire, pillar and dome, 
column and porch ; but the greater portion of its vast magnificence 
was so involved in cloud and veiled by the now fast falling 
shadows of night, that it was impossible for a stranger to have 
gathered from its uncertainty other than that it was, as it appeared, 
a wholly uninhabitable and desolate rock. " Truly I can perceive 
nothing that might betray the presence of the Cairn Braieh," 
said the youth, still scanning the mighty form before him. 

" Look you there ;" and the maiden pointed to the mountain 
of which we have spoken. 

" I see nought but grey crags and fearful precipices," continued 
Eadwulf. 

T 
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" Even there is our home/* said the lady, with a deep sigh. 
"It may well be that you took but little note of them, for so ably 
has the art of the magician imitated the hand of nature that the 
very eagles are deceived and make their eyries on our turrets. 
Few would believe that yon crags are the fortresses of a human 
habitation and still fewer would credit the existence of a huge 
castle perched upon a mountain that of itself seems inaccessible 
to the foot of man." 

'' It is wonderful, indeed/* said Eadwulf, speaking half aloud 
and lost in astonishment ; " it makes mine eyes dizzy to dwell 
upon it — ^to live among the clouds — ^to be the brother of the 
young eaglet. No mortal hand could have heaped up such a pile. 
Lady, will it be our task to climb that mountain ere we gain the 
hospitable shelter of your home ?" 

''We shall be spared that labour to-night at least," the la^ 
replied ; " the same skill that piled yon majestic walla where we 
grow giddy to stand hath hewn a secret way even to this valley. 
It is useful for escape when danger threatens and when pleasuro 
or duty calls us from our rocky cage." 

And, as she spoke, the party halted before a massive door whose 
strength was secured by every means which skill could devise, and 
which might seem to be impregnable to any weapon supplied by 
the war array of the times. The chieftain, by a private signal 
well understood by those within, made known his arrival to the 
inmates of the castle and after the lapse of a few minutes spent 
by the strangers in surve3dng the enormous edifice that towered 
so far above them, the bolts that secured the entrance within 
were one by one withdrawn and the whole party were speedily 
admitted into the womb of the mountain. Eadwulf found him- 
self in a passage hewn out of the solid stone. A gradual ascent^ 
without demanding much exertion, slowly conducted them up the 
steep that led to the habitable portion of this renowned Oity of 
the Hill. The place was illuminated only by the glimmer of two 
or three torches borne by the attendants, but they served to show 
the lofty roof which had all the inequalities of the exterior of 
the mountain : here and there it displayed a polished surface as 
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of bright metal, and sometimes the dull rays would be reflected 
from crystal-like forms that grew in a thousand fantastic shapes 
on the ceiling of this place, which daylight never visited but 
whose jewels, strung by the hand of nature, would have eclipsed 
those in the proudest palaces of the emperors of the east. 

The Bardh, with a profound bow, offered the support of his 
arm to the lady to assist her in the ascent and thus, occasionally 
relieving the way with pleasant talk, they arrived at a platform, 
hewn also out of the rock, walled on either side and fronted by 
a pair of massive gates which, as the lady informed Eadwulf, 
gave admission to the home of her ancestors and the mysterious 
Castle of the Cairn Braich. 

Passing these massive defences, they entered a kind of ante- 
chamber, wholly destitute of furniture, and which, from the 
weapons that were heaped in it, seemed to be the armoury of the 
fortress. Thence they advanced to a magnificent hall which 
showed the faded splendour of bygone greatness — ^the relics of 
ancient wealth — ^the remains of majesty that was but is not and 
remembered only in the trophies that deck the walls, as if in 
mockeiy, to teU how fallen now are the fortunes they celebrate. 
But so it is ; men dwell not in the present ; they live in the 
future or the past ; they who have little to hope and much that 
they can lookback upon with pride please themselves with thoughts 
of the past and the glory of their ancestors, and thus feed their 
vanity with the praises of other men, as if virtue were trans- 
mitted with the portrait or valour with the sword and helmet. 
They who can read no letters of gold in the past existences of 
tiheir fathers or themselves fix all their happiness upon the future ; 
expectation is their bliss ; they behold in prospect honour, wealth, 
.lenown ; they rush onward to grasp them ; they are like men 
wlio pursue their own shadows, the object seems ever near, but 
never tangible ; and at length they die, convinced that if Heaven 
had given them a few days longer to live the prize would have 
been their own. 

Some such reflections as these passed through the mind of Ead- 
^wnlf as he surveyed the faded remains of magnificence around 
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him. ^' These hospitable people/' thought he " have no present, 
— ^no future, — ^they are proud in contemplation of the past and 
great in the memoiy of their fathers' gloiy. Alas I who can 
gaze on these relics of regal splendour, the throne, the robes^ the 
purple, that deck this spacious hall, and not dedicate a sigh to 
the vanity of all human grandeur." 

A hearty grasp from the hospitable hand of his generous host 
dissipated these reflections. He greeted the strangers to his 
roof, and even Harold, all stem and soldier-like as he was, could 
not withhold a tear as he returned the pressure. The old man 
saw the frank tribute and acknowledged it with a sigh and a 
warmer grasp. 

A repast was speedily prepared to which, it may be well ima- 
gined, the travellers did due honour. All the inmates of the 
castle were gathered at the same board, the chieftain presiding 
and at his side the maiden. Near them were stationed the 
priests, and the two minstrels, who, at certain pauses in the repast, 
amused the guests with some native melodies. Harold was pro- 
vided with a seat at the right hand of his host and Eadwnlf 
enjoyed the company of the lady. The refreshment being 
concluded, the Chief Priest offered up a prayer and delivered a 
benediction and the whole party retired to seek that rest which 
the fatigues of the day had rendered thrice grateful. The 
strangers were conducted to a narrow but lofty chamber, where a 
profusion of clean and sweet smelling heather invited them to 
slumber. Harold said little and Eadwulf less. Both pondered 
on the strange events of the day and the dreams of the latter 
were mingled with visions of his new acquaintance, imparting to 
them a charm which made him almost curse the envious ray 
that, gliding through the window at the first mounting of the 
sun, came to waken him to the less pleasing realities of his doubt- 
ful fortunes and the frequent toils and turmoils of existence. 
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OHAPTEB VII. 

The Castle. 

From the dread smmnit of this ohalkie bourne 
Locke up a height, the shrill-gorged larke so farre 
Cannot be seen, or heard. Do bnt looke up. 

EIiNa LsAB, Aot rV. 
The strangers were welcomed to the morning meal by the kind 
greetings of their host and the smiles of the lady. The social 
repast was regulated with patriarchal simplicity, abundance of 
hospitality fully compensating for lack of ceremony, but neyer- 
theless with sufficient observance of decorum to insure necessary 
comfort and civility. Goats' milk and the flesh of the kid, 
cooked in various fashions and disguised in divers dresses and 
dishes, spread the board ; brown wheaten cakes, hot from the 
ashes, were largely distributed ; flagons of mead and ale foamed 
and sparkled; the honeycomb teemed with its luscious stores, 
and at either end of the oaken board a huge pasty completed the 
homely, but not less grateful, refreshment to which the exiled 
travellers were cordially invited. The conversation took a lively 
turn and the sallies of pleasantry in which EadwuK frequently 
indulged favourably recommended him to this secluded race, to 
whom the gay jovial temper of youth was almost unknown. For, 
though Murdoch was yet in the flrst bloom of his life, melancholy 
was the predominant complexion of his mind ; it seemed to him a 
something holy, which it was impiety to subdue with laugh or 
jest. And accordingly but seldom was he seen to smile, or it 
was so timidly — so vacantly, that none could mistake that sad 
and slow curling of the lips for the involuntary burst of the 
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pleasant language of the heart that makes the features sparUe as 
if a soul dwelt in each of them. But there was one who listened 
with more than usual delight to the rich musical tones of Ead- 
wulf 's voice, nor was this involuntary admiration unmarked bj 
him on whom it was bestowed. Murdoch too had noticed it ; 
he felt as if a fire was in his brain ; in truth, the torch of his 
fiery passions was kindled ; he bit his lips, retired to a distant seat, 
fixed upon both his keen bright eye, and a gloom spread itself 
over his countenance. Such sudden changes of mood were 
frequent with him, and his conduct was unheeded by his com- 
panions. 

At the conclusion of the repast Oassibelan, for such was the 
name of his host, invited Harold to view the ramparts, and the 
lady having retired to her chamber, Eadwulf desired to accompany 
them. 

They scaled a huge flight of steps, proceeding through a range 
of empty halls, startling the bats from their roosts as they passed, 
for there they had been unmolested guests for many a year. 
The three then climbed another pile of steps equally steep, 
traversed other halls desolate as those below — ^mounted again, 
and at length found themselves on the ramparts of the Cairn 
Braieh. Harold and Eadwulf for a moment stood speechless, 
gazing in astonishment upon the scene presented to them. There 
had been a frost on the preceding night, and the heavens were 
unshadowed by a cloud ; the air was coldly clear and the outlines 
of things afar off appeared unusually distinct and sharp as they 
reposed in the blue horizon. On all sides the scene extended 
far as the straining eye could penetrate ; from their lofty station 
they could overpeer the tallest hills and scan the whole face of 
the neighbouring country. 

" Behold," said Oassibelan, as the strangers stood oppressed 
with wonder — ^their lips slightly drawn apart and their eyes 
wandering unfixedly about, " behold with what admirable aTHII the 
builder has disposed his walls, that they may enclose every part 
of the platform which he has so strangely chosen for his imperial 
mansion. See how perfectly he has adapted art to Nature, 
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imitating her cunning workmanship, so that, even here, thou 
canst scarce discern where the one ends and the other begins.*' 

"Truly," said Eadwulf, " I should pause ere I ventured largely 
upon the report of mine own eyes in that particular ; and I am 
well assured that the most eagle sight would fail to find from 
yonder plain even the image of a fortress upon the brow of this 
giant mountain." 

"And was such your impression yesterday?" inquired the 
chieftain. 

"It was so," answered the youth ; " I could scarce credit my 
senses when the fair finger of the lady pointed to this height as 
her home. I should not have believed that aught human could 
live and enjoy health perched thus among the clouds." 

"Man, Sir Eadwulf, " continued Oassibelan, " can find a home 
eveiywhere. Kind Nature has given to him a disposition that 
will accommodate itself to every cicumstance, even as yonder ivy 
bends its lithe arms and shapes its boughs to the figure of the 
cliff that cradles it. For home is the mind ; and where the de- 
sire is there will contentment make a home for itself. It is not 
because one dwelleth on the hill and another in a hut of day 
that the one hath a home and the other hath none ; wherever 
man hath centred his affections, wherever dwell those he loveth, 
there is his home, so dear, so cherished. These walls enclose all 
that earth contains for which I value life ; on the height of this 
mouHtain dwells all that ha dear to me ; this is my home." 

The youth sighed as the Briton spoke of home. " Young 
man, " he continued, " thou dost seem affected ; where may thine 
be?" 

" I had a home once," he replied, his lips quivering with emo- 
tion ; " but I have none now — ^it is no longer a home for me." 

" I pity thee," said Cassibelan in a low voice ; " but what 
haih deprived thee of that which is the best gift of Heaven to 
man ? What is thy history ? " 

" It may not be told, as yet at least," responded Eadwulf — 
"the time may come " 

An exclamation from Harold, who meanwhile had amused 
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himself with surveying the fortifications, diverted the attention 
of the Briton, who said, in answer to a question put to him, 
" This turret, which is wholly invisible from below, affords us a 
means of annoying the besiegers without exposing ourselves. 
From this spot we hurl huge stones and masses of rock upon the 
heads of the enemy, whose arrows seek in vain to harm us 
and fall blunted and broken upon yonder grey crag, which is even 
now strewn with the relics of former fights." 

"Would they were below at this moment I" exclaimed 
Harold, kindling at the thoughts of the battle which the warlike 
place inspired ; *'I should much like to try skill with them, even 
though the chicken-hearted king were encamped yonder with all 
his fierce nobles. This rock would make them quake, I'll warrant 
me. Here would I stand and poise it fight above some 
crowded company, as now over that matted thicket of gorse, 
I would hurl it down thus. See how it crushes I The earth 
is all ploughed up, and not one of the proud band remains — 
nothing that might claim the name of man." 

And while speaking thus Harold had lifted an enormous 
stone that lay upon the ramparts, suspended it at the utmost length 
of his brawny arms over the turret, dashed it from the height, 
and down it sped with the swiftness of a thunder-bolt right upon 
a small brake of gorse, which it utterly spoiled, ploughing up the 
earth all around it. EadwuK and the chieftain were astonished 
at the feat. Such amazing strength they had never before 
witnessed ; they looked over the steep and beheld the devastation 
of ite fall. Harold turned to them. " That was no light splin- 
ter," he said. 

The others assented readily, for two men of common strength 
could not have raised it from its place. 

*'By Saint GuthlacI " continued he, "my brain dances round to 
hold communion with yon valley. Look, where a merry troop 
of bearded goats are bounding over the precipices as nimbly and 
as fearlessly as the lambkins skip about the spring meadows. 
How tiny they seem in the distance ; and those hills, which yes- 
terday appeared so lordly to us gazing on them from the valleys 
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at their feet now show but as so many little mole-towers be- 
dappling the plain. Here and there, methinks, I perceive a light 
cloud sleeping upon their brows, like a crown upon the temples 
of some mighty monarch, only that the king's diadem is not wont 
to rest so peacefully. Oan it be that the clouds themselves make 
their dwelling place beneath our feet?" 

" They do so," replied Oassibelan, " and not unfrequently have 
I stood on this very spot and marked the lightning playing about 
the hills and heard the roar of the thunder through their passes, 
while the heaven above me has been blue and without a shadow, 
and the huge forms beneath wrapped in the black mantle of the 
tempest." 

"In truth, it is a wonderful place," muttered Harold, "and a 
most secure defence against the fury of a hundred kings. No 
arrow flight could overleap these walls and it must be a daring 
foot and a steady brain that would tempt these steeps. Then for 
the ramparts, one, two, three, of massive stones, each of which 
would demand a thousand strokes of the ram to make it tremble. 
It is indeed wonderful." 

"Pleasant it must be," said Eadwulf to his host, " so to mark 
the march of the storm and feel that you are yourself beyond 
the reach of its fiery weapons. This pure air, too, must not a 
little tend to exalt the spirits and make life, even here, cheerful, and 
therefore happy. The wind wanders over this height less laden 
with foul vapours than in yonder murky vale. Methinks I drink a 
fresh draught of health with every breath of the generous 
traveller. By heaven I I almost envy thee this mountain habita- 
tion." 

'* Young man," returned the Briton, shaking his head incre- 
dulously, " thou needest not to envy us this prison, for it deserves 
no other name, seeing that we cannot without peiil of our lives 
pass beyond its stone walls. Bethink thee that here we have no 
change, but day after day the same cheerless prospect ; and if we 
can sometimes contemplate the tempest roaring and scattering its 
firebrands beneath our feet, yet not unfrequently it visits us also, 
and even the violent winds often disturb our tranquillity. Nay, 
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nay, do not enyy us ; they that have the whole world to wander in 
must look with pity upon the desolate rock of the Oaim BraidL" 

''Tell me, I pray^ good mine host/' said Harold, " with what 
weapons of defence you repel the besiegers ?*' 

" We find that stones hurled from the heights are the most 
dreaded," replied Cassibelan, " and the great architect seems to 
have anticipated this, for he hath provided a store that will not 
be speedily exhausted. This door will conduct thee to a cavem 
wherein are piled countless heaps of these rude weapons— some 
fit for a hand throw, others which would demand the strength 
of two stout men, and others again which nothing but yond^ 
machine could hurl over the ramparts." 

''And are the defences equally secure on all sides? "con- 
tinued Harold. 

" If it please thee, we will survey them likewise^ " replied 
Oassibelan. '^ Ho ! Oarvill ! " he exclaimed to an attendant, 
" down with the bridge and wait upon our steps. Here^ noble 
sirs, is an effectual bar to the further advance of a hostile 
band." 

It was indeed so. A huge chasm gaped beneath their feet, 
down whose dark gulpli it was awful to gaze. A massive draw- 
bridge, however, afforded them a safe passage over it, and they 
found themselves on the peak of a cliff that gave them an exten- 
sive prospect of the distant country. This spot was, however, 
accessible from below by a path winding down the shoulders of 
the rock, and evidently conducting to the valley, thus affording 
the inmates of the castle a pleasant approach to the wild 
country at their feet. The mighty chasm that yawned between 
the cliff and the fortress was a sufficient protection from hostile 
force, and nought but treachery or gross neglect could betray 
their security. The cunning architect had foreseen the use that 
would be made of this place, and had accordingly flanked it with 
vast walls of enormous weight and battlements that seemed to 
defy alike the frail weapons of man, and the thunder, and the fire, 
and winds of heaven. 

Having thus gratified their curiosity, the party returned to 
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the hall, in which the lady was sitting, attended by her maidens, 
and employing herself on a large web of tapestry on which she 
was depicting the heroic deeds of her ancestors. The two 
Bardhs were conversing apart and their debate turned npon the 
construction of certain words in the British tongue and the 
employment of them in poetiy. Eadwulf joined the female 
group and dilated with considerable eloquence on the strength 
and commodiousness of the castle and his admiration of the skill 
that framed it. The lady acknowledged his fervour with a 
smile, but this, slight as it was, attracted the painful notice of 
Murdoch, who no longer regarded the oration of Mervyn, not- 
withstanding sundry expressions of impatience that escaped from 
the irascible poet ; until at length, weaiy of reminding him by 
gesture and jerk that an important subject was under considera- 
tion, he rose in a passion and departed to vent his rage and 
display to the domestics that learning which his fellow 
Bardh had refused to hear. Murdoch was thus left to his own 
meditations, which, if the face be the mirror of the mind, were 
anything but agreeable. He folded his arms, retired to a recess 
wherein he was almost shrouded from the sight of the company, 
and with fixed eyes watched the stranger and the beautiful being 
who was the object of his attention. Harold and Oassibelan 
were discussing, in a distant quarter of the apartment, the best 
modes of attack and defence and other arts in the grim catalogue 
of war. 

After awhile the warriors came forward and saluted the lady. 

"Evila," said the Briton, "our noble guests are desirous 
of hearing the legend that accords to the wizard Merlyn the 
building of the Cairn Braich y Dinas. I doubt not that in 
the pursuit of thy studies and much converse with the oldest of 
our race thou hast gathered wherewithal to repeat this strange 
story." 

" Truly, honoured sir," she replied, " my little learning hath 
scarce extended so far, and indeed, if I had known aught con- 
cerning it, my poor skill would have marred it in the telling. 
Murdoch, I believe, can perform the task for me." 
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The Bardh bloslied, bowed, and advanced. 

" Mardoch, may I task your friendship to play the part of stoiy 
teller for me ?" she added, with a slight — very slight emphasis 
on the word friendship. 

The Bardh bowed again. '' It is my daty to obey the bidding 
of my honoured mistress, even though inclination prompted me 
not. I am proud of any occasion to serve her." 

And, seating himself, he thus related the story of the origin of 
the Cairn Braich. 
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CHAPTEB VIII. 
The Babdh's Tale. 

tiiose f orreiners which came from farre 



Grew great and got large portions of land, 
That in the realms ere long they stronger arre 
Than they which sought at first their helping hand 
And Yortigem enforo't the kingdom to aband. 

Sfkn8KB*8 Fasbob QunNS, Book II., can. x. 

Yon have aU heard of the loves of Vortigem and Bowena ; they are 
the theme of every Bardh and the wonder of every winter fireside. 
Yet was never love so fatal, never were a people so punished for 
the crimes of their king. You know, lady, that this Vortigem 
was a bold, bad man, and his hand was as strong to execute as 
his black heart was fearless to conceive the most infamous designs. 
But the eye of Heaven is upon aU men : mercy endnreth for a 
while, but judgment cometh in the end ; and he paid the forfeit 
of his wrongs. The Saxons had been already received and enter- 
tained at his court ; they had eaten of his bread and drunk of 
his cup ; they fought with him in the battle and shared with him 
the spoils of victory. But Hengist, their chieftain, panted for a 
crown, and when he saiw the golden toy sit so loosely on the brow 
of Vortigem, he said in his heart, " It shall be mine." Then day 
by day he sought how he might best compass his design ; but the 
nobles were incorruptible, the people loyal, the servants faithful, 
and he was about to abandon his project in despair, when fortune 
opened to him an imexpected path. Bowena, his only daughter, 
was the loveliest of the lovely, a being endowed with all grace 
and purity of mind, and of so sweet a disposition that it was a pro- 
verb with them in the land. But it was not the loveliness of her soul 
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that flung its spells upon Yortigem ; it was the perfect beauty of 
her form, the rich lustre of her blue eye, the waying of the flaxen 
ringlets, the light bounding of her step in the dance and her 
queenly gait in the hall, that awakened in him passions which he 
wanted the soul to reflne into love. The aspiring Hengist saw, 
and, like a lion couching for his prey, seized the occasion to pounce 
upon his unsuspecting victim. Upon certain conditions he 
stipulated with him for the hand of his daughter. He minstered 
to his passion and heaped fuel upon the flame. Bowena heard 
the addresses of Vortigem with disgust and horror. His depraved 
nature comported ill with her purity and delicacy of soul. She 
knelt, she wept, she prayed to her father, and the Saxon, albeit 
stem and hard of heart, was not deaf to the sorrow of his child. 
He besought her to bear with the King for a little while, swear- 
ing by Woden that she should never ally herself with such a 
wretch. Thenceforth Yortigem yielded to his passion, and so 
artfully did Hengist appoint his visits to his daughter, that the 
beautiful and gentle girl was little troubled with his importuni- 
ties. Meanwhile the wily Saxon spread his toils and breathed 
around him the spirit of rebellion. Yortigem had sworn to him 
with a terrible oath that, for the hand of his Bowena, he should 
share the British throne; but he said in his soul, '' I will slay the 
Saxon even at the banquet board ; the bowl may be drugged, he 
will drink deep to the wassail of his child, he will fall into a 
heavy slumber, but it will be the sleep of death, and all the 
people will say the debauch hath slain him ; so shall the throne 
remain to me and the sceptre shall be mine alone ; Bowena, too, 
shall be mine, and who shall question me f " Hengist had dis- 
covered his treachery and swore to repay him with like measure. 
He sent trusty messengers to his countrymen, entreating their aid 
and displaying the wealth of the land which they might conquer, 
and not a few of the British chieftains, insulted or oppressed by 
their King, leagued themselves with the Saxon, little dreaming of 
the desolation of their race. A day was appointed to celebrate 
the nuptials of Yortigem and Bowena : a gorgeous banquet was 
to present the assembly of all that was noble and wealthy in the 
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land. This was the time chosen by the King for the acoomplish- 
ment of his cmel purpose. The huge golden bowl, which, 
according to the custom, was presented to the most distinguished 
guests as a mark of honour, was tainted with a deadly poison ; 
but Hengist suspected the design and prepared at once to punish 
the traitor and effect his own purpose. The hall was filled with 
guests. Vortigem himself presided, and Bowena, innocent of the 
tragedy that was to be enacted, sate at the board, even as her 
father had given her charge, trembling like a frighted fawn in the 
presence of the hunters, and pale and drooping as a lily heavy 
with the spring rain-drops. The conspirators, too, were all there. 
The poisoned bowl was presented to the Saxon, he lifted it to his 
Kps, but he tasted not. The King, in anxious terror, gazed upon 
hb victim ; he slept not, he failed not, his laugh was as loud, his 
spirits as gay as before. At the appointed signal Hengist rose and 
with a mighty voice cried, " Waes hael, illaford Oyning 1" (Here's 
a health, lord king I) Then there was the waving of steel and 
the dash of weapons, and shouts, and groans, and cries, and 
ttnnult^ and confusion. The lady was taken to a place of refuge 
by a party stationed for the purpose, and the terrified King escaped 
from the combatants and sought safety in flight. At the dawn 
Hengist was aided by an army of his countrymen, and many were 
the battles which were f oughten and various was the event. But 
by degrees the Britons were routed and driven from their homes 
and possessions. Famine destroyed those whom the hand of war 
had spared ; the Saxons triumphed, Vortigem was enforced into 
exile^ his throne was usurped, his people were banished and com- 
pelled to find refuge in the wilds and mountains of Wales. So 
does Heaven punish the wicked ! 

It was after the last fatal battle, when the Britons were wholly 
scattered before their enemies, that Vortigem, having escaped 
the hot parsait of the enemy, was proceeding sdone, weary and 
faint^ throngli the unfrequented paths that wind about the base 
of this mountain. He felt that the hand of Heaven was upon 
him and his crimes rose in dark array before his eyes. Then 
^ese passed and his thoughts dwelt upon the throne he had 
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lost, and the image of Bowena, floating before the mirror of his 
mind, stimg h\m to fury. He stayed to rest himself upon a small 
platform in the rock and the bitterness of his visions returning 
with tenfold horror, he smote his hand oft and violently against 
the cold grey stone and cursing Heaven and himself, wished 
that he might die. Presently he heard a small voice, as from 
within the rock, ask in his own tongue, " Who knocked ?" and 
" what he did desire ?" The King started, but made no reply, 
when suddenly he heard the creak as of an opening door, and 
there came from the grey wall of the crag an old man, most 
venerable to look upon ; for his long beard and locks were white 
as the snow above them, and his tall form, that wore aU the 
dignity of age without its infirmities, awoke in Vortigem a 
strange respect and awe, such as he had never felt before. After 
he had inquired into the cause of his sorrows, to which the 
King was unwilling to make a frank reply, the old man offered 
him repose and security. Vortigem was weary of life and 
without feeling, like one whose spirit is broken, and so he 
accepted, were it for good or for evil, the proffered hospitaliiy 
and followed the old man through the magical doorway by 
which he had come to him. He found himself in a huge cavern, 
hewn out of the solid stone ; its walls were decorated with all 
manner of curious devices and unintelligible instruments which 
are the symbols of the wizard's art. The British King trembled 
when he learnt the awful and unholy occupation of his companion 
and he remembered the many tales of deluded men who had 
in old time been entrapped into the dwellings of these sorcerers, 
where they had been compelled to endure all menial labours, 
ministering to their master's will for hundreds of years and 
snatched from the death they implored by the spells that were 
so wonderfully wrought upon them. However, the old man 
addressed himself to him kindly, and after refreshing him with 
suflBcient of food and wine again entreated the cause of his sor- 
row. The King, in his despair, unfolded all his history and im- 
plored the potent aid of his host. The wizard paused awhile and 
seemed to commune with some invisible being, and then, assuring 
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V^irn of his pity and protection, said that he most seek further of 
his art and would make reply upon the morrow. He then departed 
into an inner cell and commended Vortigem to sleep. What the 
wizard did on that night the King knew not ; but it was very 
fearful, for through the dark he heard in the secret place awful 
voices and words, and the stately step of his host many times 
treading the rocky floor, and it seemed to him, as he lay on his 
pallet, his blood curdling with horror and his whole flesh creeping 
cold, as if some invisible things flew athwart his face, for he felt 
the rush and stream of the parted air — ^but this may have been 
a trick of fancy. Then afterwards he sank insensibly into a 
deep sleep, so deep that it was dreamless, nor did his senses 
return until the hand of the old man shook slumber from him. 
*' Awake, my son," he said, '' it is almost noon-tide ; I have 
somewhat for thine ear." Then Vortigem started from his bed 
and composed himself to hear the words of the wizard. He told 
hiTn how that he had read in the book of his destiny that there 
would come to him a king, exiled and in tribulation, and that he 
was to help him in his need. He had heard the knocking 
against the stone, and he knew the summons. ''Now, therefore," 
be concluded, *' ask two things, and two things only and they 
shall be thine." 

** Oh ! give me a place of safety," interrupted the King, with 
wild eye and frantic accent. 

" It is thine, madman that thou art," said Merlyn ; '' one word 
is already past, thou canst not recal it ; one yet remains. Hast 
thou no mercy to ask of Heaven for thy crimes ? Hast thou no 
thought of the future ? There is yet hope ; ask for mercy, for 
pardon, and the gates of Heaven will not be closed against thee. 
Oh ! ponder well; this hour will sign thy happiness or misery." 

"Out upon the mummery of the juggling priests," replied 
Vortigem ; " what have I to do with hell or heaven ? When I 
die I die, and there is the end. Give me pleasures of this world 
and I will leave to them all those of the next." As he spake 
these ribald words the recollection of Bowena flashed upon him, 
and he continued, "Wonderful man, I have been despised and 
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betrayed; I loved, and my reward is the condition thou beholdesi 
I will have revenge. Oh! give to my arms the proud, the 
treacherous Eowena. Tet hold ! hold ! What do I say ? If I 
take the crown, take I not my revenge also ? Oanst thou grant 
me both, old man ? Give me both, and I will set thee on high 
above the nobles; half of my kingdom shall be thine." He 
said this earnestly and imploringly ; the old man leaned his 
grey head npon his hands and mused for a moment. ** It cannot 
be, it cannot be," he muttered ; " the wizard shall grant two 
requests, so it is recorded ; two thou hast made, and they are 
already thine." The magician paused, and Vortigem wrong his 
hands. But it was too late and he consoled himself with 
thoughts of his revenge. 

It was on the evening of this very day that the daughter (A 
Hengist had retired from the banquet haU of her father, where 
she had delighted the company with dance and song, and had 
sought the hallowed privacy of her chamber. Her only com- 
panion was a young maiden, whose gentleness and beauty 
assorted well with her own, and Sevilla had treasured up in her 
memory a thousand wild legends and old ballads, which of tentimeB 
she would sit in the dim twilight and repeat to her mistress tiU 
they almost believed the tales that were told. In like manner 
they were now employed, and the story was that of a hapless 
maiden who had been borne by a wizard through the guarded 
halls of her sire's castle and most cruelly dealt with by the foul 
magician, till a warrior had delivered her from the infernal 
thraldom. ** Thinkest thou," said the lady, " that aught of evil 
could enter here ?" As she spake the door opened and Vortigem 
and Merlyn entered the dim room. Bowena knew her ancient 
enemy, shrieked fearfully, and fell on the floor, pale and motionless 
as a corpse. The servant, too, swooned, and when her father 
sought them to steal a good night from the face of his beloTsd 
child, she and her attendant were nowhere to be found. The 
King did not long survive the loss of his daughter, and thus was 
perfected the first revenge. 

They say that Vortigem carried the lady through the throng of 
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the palace, nngeen and unheaid, such a spell had the 
flung aronnd him, and that without the city were men and swift 
steeds, and that after journeying many days they came to this 
monntain. That the old man showed the King the castle of the 
Oaim Braieh, which, he said, his spirit ministers had framed 
to be a refoge for the King and the remnant of his exfled race. 
He then displayed to him all its wonders, and saying that for his 
crimes, and that he had not accepted the proffered pardon, bat 
rejected the grace of Heayen, after awhile they should meet again, 
the awful old man departed into the rock as strangely as he had 
come thence to the friendless and forsaken King. 

Hither came those that yet remained professing the religion 
of their ancestors and acknowledging the descendants of the royal 



It is said that even the wicked Vor t igem trembled when he 
heard the name of his host and reoeiyed his token that they 
should meet again. Some of the legends add that ere he parted 
he bound himself by some terrible oath to the old man ; others 
say that he sealed some fatal bond and signed it with his blood ; 
and again, I have heard that Merlyn set a mark upon the wrist 
of the King as a sign and a token between them ; but howerer 
that may be, it is certain that he left him in full possession of this 
magnificent castle, which, they say, rose in one night and was 
the work of no earthly hands. 

The hapless Bowena meanwhile lay in that fearful and death- 
like sleep with which some charm had sealed her senses, and thus 
was borne to a &r-off chamber, whither the King went to hold 
communion with his victim and made known to her his wilL 
What threats, what violence he employed is not known, but after 
awhile she appeared in these halls as their queen and received 
the homage of the Britons whom it sheltered and whose numbers 
were daQy increasing. But it was very evident that there was a 
secret canker at her heart that sapped the fresh bud of her 
existence, and a sorrow, that nought could chase away, forbad the 
IcjTi flling of a smile upon her cheek. She was never seen to sigh, 
for hers was the calmness of despair ; but day by day and hour 
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by liour she grew more wan and pale, until it was very evident to 
all that she was not long for this troublous world. The King, too, 
was observed to pass with the dawn from the castle and not to 
return till the shadows of night had sunk upon the earth ; and it 
was whispered abroad that he had found another love and that 
with her he spent the hours of dalliance, whilst his lovely queen 
was pining into the grave in the stately halls of his mountain 
palace. But this was his revenge ; the sword or the dagger 
would have been too merciful. The menials obscurely hinted of 
deadly poison whose end was slow but certain. The Druid that 
ministered to her weakness, and who was well skilled in medicine, 
when asked of her ailment shook his head mysteriously, and the 
nurse, more garrulous, declared that it was an awful matter, and 
that she had never seen the like of that sickness. But that which 
most awakened the sympathy of her subjects was her promise of 
becoming a mother. She loathed her food — ^she spake not, and 
if anyone asked her of her sorrow tears were her only reply. 
The King beheld her harshly and at a distance, and it was believed 
that, but for the hope of an heir, she would long before have 
slept peacefully in the tomb. Still the King continued his daily 
excursions from the castle, and report waxed louder and more 
fearless. 

At length a babe was bom and, in the care of her infant and 
the love of its little form, the mother seemed to forget much of 
her ancient sorrow. Her health somewhat revived, and the 
people began to hope that she would be restored to them. They 
were found one night by Vortigem making merry and carousing I 
they said it was to celebrate the returning health of the Queen ; 
he frowned, and with an oath bade them depart to their rest. 

But time rolled on and at length the child was weaned. On 
that very day the mother was overtaken by a sudden and frightful 
sickness. She raved — she called upon her child — ^upon the King, 
whom she accused of being her murderer. She mentioned poison. 
The attendants heard and believed. 

All that night Vortigem returned not. They listened anxiously 
for every sound that might betoken his approach. Often they 
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would start and deem that he was nigh, but it was only the beat 
of the wind upon the rock or the fiction of a disordered fancy. 

About midnight there was a terrible storm. The lightning 
flashed incessantly and streamed through the chamber windows 
80 blue and bright that it eclipsed the torches smouldering in the 
sad chamber of death. The thimder spake out aloud, that the 
very caverns of the mountain groaned and bellowed, and, mingled 
with the scream of the wind, it was like the voice of demons to 
the frighted dwellers of the Cairn Braieh. They deemed that 
they heard those warning voices which are said to notify the 
passing of a soul ; they gathered together pale and speechless, 
and each one in his heart put up a prayer to Heaven. 

At the twelfth hour the spirit of the beautiful and ill-fated 
Bowena parted from its fair tenement. In the lucid interval 
that commonly precedes death she had prayed for her lord and 
murderer. The next day Vortigem returned ; he showed no 
sorrow, shed no tear. Many a one trickled upon the bier of the 
sweet lady, and many a sigh was breathed about her form, 
lovely even in its decay, but they were not those of the King. 

He was absent when the funeral took place. He had appointed 
the spot whereon she should sleep, and he bade the attendants 
banish sorrow and wear looks of cheerfulness and joy when he 
should return, which would be speedily. 

On the third day after the celebration of the melancholy 
rite, while yet their hearts were heavy and the halls mournful 
with the funeral array, Vortigem returned to the castle. He 
came not alone ; with him was a proud and stately dame, and 
with exceeding wrath he commanded the servants to strip the 
chambers of their sad habiliments and chase the gloom that 
clouded their own faces, for it was not well to greet theii new Queen 
with such melancholy reverence. Then he sent for the minstrels and 
the maidens, and he prepared a great feast, and set them to sing 
wanton songs and sweep through the twinings of the dance to 
the times of their own tongues, for that he was about to 
solemnise his marriage with the majestic dame who accompanied 
him. 
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Gh-eat was the horror of his subjects when they beheld this 
outrage on the memory of the lovely lady who was yet scarce 
cold in her grave. But they dared not murmur, and with aching 
hearts they spread the board and charged the goblets with the 
sparkling mead. 

Vortigem and his Queen presided. In the gladness of the 
moment, and gay with the cup, he seemed to have forgotten her 
who had so lately moved in those halls. They feasted, deeply 
they drank to the healths of their lord and lady, the Bardhs 
sang to them merrily, airily the dance swept over the floor, and 
Vortigem wiled the moments with the glance and the whisper of 
love. 

As night fell the sullen moan of far-off thunder was heard at 
intervals, and the watchmen said that the sky all about the 
mountain tops was very black and terrible to look upon. With 
the fleeting of the moments the war of the conflicting elements 
came nigher and more nigh, and spake out louder and louder, and 
the torches of Heaven were scattered all about without rest or 
pause, and the mighty walls themselves quaked and trembled. 
The hail and the rain and the Are came down incessantly, as if 
Heaven were discharging all the terrors of its wrath upon that 
mountain, and the winds, which had been sleeping through the 
day, awoke like angry giants. From every side at once they 
came, and in confused rage battled with the mountain and with 
one another. 

While the tempest was yet far off Vortigem abated much of 
his unnatural glee ; but as it came more nigh his countenance 
fell and his before blustering voice relapsed into silence, or if he 
spake, it was an unconscious motion of the lips, like one who 
communes with his own thoughts. Presently, as the thunder 
spake out more loud, and seemed as it would rend the roof that 
sheltered him, he appeared like one whose memory is suddenly 
smitten with some horrible image that it cannot scare away. 
His eyes rolled wildly, his hair bristled, thrice did he drain the 
bowl, seeking oblivion in its madness, but in vain. 

The company, whose mirth was before so rude, sat as silent 
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and ahnost as motionless as statues ; the tongues and strings of 
the Bardhs were mute, and the maidens had glided away to abide, 
in the secresj of their chambers, the passing of the storm. The 
huge hall was altogether voiceless as is a thick grove in an 
autumnal morning, when the birds adore in silence and no wind 
hath awakened from its sleep. Men looked upon each other, 
but spake not, and when eye met eye it was withdrawn as instantly, 
as if each were afraid that his neighbour should read in it 
something that he scarce dared to believe, or, if he believed, to 
think upon. 

Suddenly the fearful stillness was disturbed by loud and 
frequent blows at the gate without. The King was amazed, for 
he doubted that any human traveller could find those heights 
amid the horror of such a night and the old inhabitants of the 
Oaim Braich were already within the walls. 

None dared to ask the name of the intruder, but every eye was 
fixed upon the portal. 

Presently the bolts and bars were withdrawn one by one and 
they heard the creak of the opening gates. Then followed a slow 
heavy tread and in a few moments an old man entered the ban- 
quet halL There was nothing very remarkable in his appearance. 
He was habited after the fashion of the times ; bowed he was 
with the weight of years and hoary with the frost of many win- 
ters. The King rose from his seat when he heard the coming of 
footsteps and advanced to meet the stranger. Suddenly, as the 
torch rays fell upon the traveller's form, Vortigern paused — ^his 
whole body stiffened where he stood — a goblet that he had 
grasped dropped from his hand — ^the eyeballs seemed to be 
starting from his head — his jaw fell — his lips were apart — his 
whole appearance was that of one in the extremity of terror. 
The old man beckoned, but he did not obey ; he beckoned again, 
Vortigern moved not ; yet once more, and in a sepulchral voice 
the King exclaimed, " Away ! What wantest thou with me, old 
man? I know thee not." "Follow me," replied the figure, 
sternly. Tet the King stirred not. *' By this token I command 
thee to follow ! " exclaimed the old man in a tone yet more strange, 
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and grasped the stiff arm of Yortigem. " On, Merlyn commands 
thee !" Then the King, more like the dead than the living, so 
stiff his form, so bloodless his face, so fixed and staring his eye, 
passed from among the crowd and followed his conductor through 
the portal of the haU. Thence they went into the chamber 
where the spirit of the lovely Bowena had parted from earth 
and which had since been desolate and untenanted. The door 
was barred after them, so that none knew what was done there 
on that awful night. But the menials declared that they heard 
voices as of reproof and rage, threat and defiance ; then a straggle, 
then a faint groan, and then all was still. The storm rolled 
away, the moon and the stars came forth and took their seats in 
the sky, and the last hours of the night were very lovely. In 
the morning, when they found that the King came not forth, 
they burst the door, but neither was Yortigem nor the old man 
within. They found only a heap of grey ashes and a black Hne, 
as if a flash of the lightning had travelled there. 

From that day forth Yortigem never more appeared at the 
castle and it was said and believed that Heaven had visited his 
crimes with their merited punishment, because he had rejected 
the proffered mercy and spurned the pardon he might have 
asked, preferring rather to take his revenge, for which, in 
Heaven's good time, vengeance descended upon himself. They 
said that the heap of grey ashes which the spear of the light- 
ning had smitten was all that remained of Yortigem, the 
British King. 

The stately lady, too, when her lord was no more found, 
departed from the castle and none asked whither she went. 
The child of the hapless Bowena was cherished by the good 
priests and received from his subjects, who yet dwelt in the 
Oaim Braich, that crown and that homage which were his birth- 
right. 

Lady, he was your ancestor. 
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OHAPTEB IX. 
The Depabtube* 

Time is the nurae and breeder of all good ; 
Here, if thou stay, ihou canst not see thy lore ; 
Besides, thy staying will abridge thy life. 
Hope is a lorer's staff; walk hence with that 
And manage it against despairing thonghts. 

Two GsNTLSKEN OF Vebona, Act HI., sc. i. 

'' Yon have my thanks, Mardoch," said the lady Evila when the 

tale was concluded ; '' it is in trath a marvellous legend and shows 

me that I come of a fearful race. Pray Heaven the sins of the 

father be not visited upon the children." 

" May the Great Spirit grant it ! *' muttered the Bardh 
solemnly. 

There was a sadness in his tone as he spoke that seemed 
almost prophetical. The lady herself noticed it. 

"But you have never heard," she said, "that the hand of Heaven's 
vengeance is upon us because of the crimes of Yortigem ?" 

*' Yengeance ! " he replied ; " that is a word too harsh for 
innocence such as yours ; but there is a blight upon your race ; 
you are proscribed — chased from the haunts of man and pi- 
prisoned on these mountains among the homes of the eagles. 
Your kingdom is taken from you; your power is a shadow. 
Is not this vengeance ? But t/our virtue may well hope to redeem 
your house from the curse that was set upon your ancestor." 

The youth uttered this with more than his usual earnestness 
of manner. The lady only shook her head mistrustingly. 

" You may doubt me, honoured mistress," he continued, ** but 
I believe^ as surely as I am a living man, that you will one day be 
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restored to the honours due to your high birth ; I, perhaps, may 
not be alive to see it." 

" I do not covet them, Murdoch," she replied ; " they would add 
nothing to my happiness and much to my care. But I thank 
you heartily for your history, and I should deem myself your 
debtor if you would make ready a store of such tales to wile away 
the tediousness of the winter nights. Think you not, noble 
stranger, that he is rich in the gift of words ? Nor is he less 
able in song." 

" Such an audience might inspire the most dull brain," 
responded Eadwulf. ''But I must confess that, though I 
have listened to many Bardhs in many countries, I have seen 
none whom I should prefer to this mountain lark. He 
would do honour to the court of the proudest king in 
Christendom, and that honour should be his, were it not — 
but the fair presence in which I stand bewilders me— I pray 
your pardon." 

" You are excused. Sir Eadwulf, now at least ; another tune 
I may not be so merciful. But we must away. Come, Winifa; 
we have much to do ere the sun goes down ;" and inclining her 
head to the company she left the chamber followed by Winifa. 
The eyes of Eadwulf and Murdoch rested upon her as she passed. 
They seemed each to have noted the glance of the other, for as 
if conscious that they had betrayed themselves, they coloured 
slightly and both were unwilling first to infringe upon the 
silence. The rest of the company had already left the hall and 
they remained alone. 

''How sad," remarked Eadwulf, "that so rich a gem should 
be hidden in such a cavern." 

" Sad indeed," added Murdoch with a sigh ; "she would well 
become the station that is her right. Mark you how queenly is 
her presence and yet how modest and maidenly 1 " 

" But how found she instructors in this secret place, so far 
from the world ?" inquired the traveller. 

" She hath had none, save Nature," the Bardh replied. "The 
Druids have initiated her into some of the mysteries of know- 
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ledge, bat slie hath had no teacher of grace and manners save 
the pure dictates of her own heavt." 

''And what companions had she in her childhood ?" 

"Two of those, her attendants, were brought up with her 
within the ramparts of the Oaim Braich, but her most frequent 
companion was myself." 

'' You !" exclaimed Eadwulf, starting. Then checking himself, 
** But she CO old not have found a fitter." 

''Yes," continued the Bardh, engrossed by the contemplation 
of the past and noticing neither the exclamation nor the compli- 
ment ; " the days of our childhood were passed together, I was both 
her playmate and instructor. I sought with eagerness the 
society of the learned Druids that I might impart to her the 
knowledge I gained from them. I learned the songs of our 
people because it was her delight to listen to them ; I gave my 
whole soul to music because she loved to sit at sunset on the 
ramparts and hearken to my imperfect melodies. From her, in 
return, I learned the language of nature and innocence ; and if 
I have aught of good in my temper or virtuous in my soul, to her 
my thanks are due, for she was my monitress." 

" You are thrice happy," sighed Eadwulf, " thus to dwell in 
daily communion with such a being and connected too by such 
sacred ties." 

" Yet I am not happy," returned the minstrel, " for of late, 
methinks, she has held herself more at distance than she was 
wont. But why do I complain ? She is the child of kings ; I 
am but an ignoble Bardh." 

" She doth not love you, then ?" interrupted Eadwulf, with a 
manifest expression of delight, which, however, he subdued in a 
moment. 

" Love me/" replied the minstrel, starting. " I cannot— dare 
not — ^must not hope it. I believe — ^I trust that I have never 
cherished so fatal an ambition." 

" And in truth do you not love her ?" rejoined the other. 

" Aye, from my soul do I, as a good and faithful subject ought 
to love his queen," said the Bardh solemnly. 



i 
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'' But have you not gazed upon her with a tenderer feeling ? 
Have you not " 

" Stranger I*' interrapted Murdoch, with an energy that startled 
the too thoughtless inquirer, " what right hast thou to scrutinise 
my thoughts? Beware, beware! Thou hast touched upon a 
terrible chord ; I will trust myself no longer in thy presence, lest 
I forget the respect due to my lady's guest. Do not— oh I do not 
tempt me." 

And so saying, hurriedly, and in a voice raised to an unnatural 
pitch by the intensity of his passion, the Bardh rushed from the 
hall, leaving Eadwulf lost in astonishment at the wildness of his 
gesture and at the sudden violence of one who seemed so gentle. 

" Strange being,'* he muttered ; "beware that thou twine not 
the thread of thy destiny with mine. The hot blood of the 
soldier and the Bardh would ill endure rivalry. But wherefore 
do I dream of rivalry? I, an outcast — ^a nameless exile — a 
wanderer upon the face of the earth. Out upon my foolish 
phantasies I I will forget the Cairn Braich and its too beautiful 
tenant for ever." 

And thus soliloquising, with disturbed and anxious countenance 
he went to seek Harold and to prepare for their departure with the 
next dawn. 

Meanwhile the lady Evila had returned to her chamber, attended 
by Winif a, and was employing herself upon the gorgeous tapestry 
before mentioned, while her handmaiden was engaged in sorting 
and arranging the various coloured wools for the use of her mistress. 
"Well, Winif a," said the lady, "how like you the story 
Murdoch has just related to us ? Think you not he told it most 
eloquently ?" 

" Indeed, my lady," replied the servant, "he drew my heart up 
into my ears ; but I am sure if another of the company had had 
the telling of it I should have lost my heart altogether." 

" Of a truth," said Evila, not seeming to notice this remark, 
" I come of a high lineage, but one that is deeply stained with 
crime. Perhaps in this very room it was that the ill-fated 
Bowena resigned the life that was so foully poisoned." 
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" Oh I dear, my lady, don't say so," exdaiined the terrified 
menial ; " I shall never endme to sit here in the gloaming ; and 
now I remember I did hear something, and Bertha declares she 
saw something pass through the long gaUeiy into yonr room. 
I'll tell you how it was. We were sitting. Bertha and I, all alone 
in the great hall about bat flying ; we were talking about ghosts 
and goblins, and all of a sudden I heard a rustling at the other 
end of the hall. I screamed, and well nigh fainted ; but Bertha 
went to see what it was, and when she came to the door she saw 
a tall figure, all in grey, glide down the gallery and into the 
store chamber." 

^* Hush I hush I Winifa ; it was only an idle fancy, or perhaps 
myself roaming in one of my restless moods through the endless 
galleries of this dungeon. Would that we had no more cause to 
fear the living than the dead. We have too many real foes 
without to permit us to make imaginary ones within." 

" But, my lady," continued the servant, *' I am quite sure, and 
Bertha will swear " 

« Bertha is as silly as yourself to be thus imposed upon. For 
my part, I would willingly traverse the castle at the deadest 
hour of night and fear no ghosts nor enchantments." 

''But they all say that Merlyn walks here," continued the 
girl; ''and Durwan himself declares that he saw him in 
the hall with his wand and white cap. What d'ye think of 
that my lady ? " 

Why that Durwan is more foolish than either of ye." 
Well," said the credulous Winifa, something chagrined, but 
her faith nothing shaken, " I wish Heaven would deliver us from 
this doleful castle." 

" There I agree with you," replied the lady ; "I should prefer 
the meanest hut, with freedom to these proud halls which are 
nothing better than a stately prison." 

" I should love mightily," continued the servant, " to be able 
to walk about the pleasant fields that old GaswaUon teUs us of, 
where the grass grows as green as this knot of worsted and the 
birds sing all the day long and other flowers are to be seen besides 
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the heath and the golden gorse. Do you belieye^ my lady^ that 
there are sach beautiful places in all the world ?" 

" Yes indeed Winifa, but I do not wonder that you should 
doubt it^ having never beheld aught beyond these lifeless crags, 
save when our yearly pilgrimage calls us to the valley of the 
Oaks ; and even that is a desolation itself compared with the 
happier regions of the South, though it seems to us a Paradise." 

'' Methinks I shall never forget the last of our visits to the 
holy place/' sighed the maiden. 

'' Wherefore is that so memorable ?" inquired Evila. 

''For the company that attended our homeward way/' was the 
reply. " Nor do I deem that it will be speedily forgotten by my 
fair mistress." 

The lady blushed. 

** Would now that those gallant strangers would devote their 
swords to your service/* continued Winifa. 

''Enough of happiness/' said the lady solemnly, "hath been 
already ventured upon my desperate game. I should grieve to 
involve that of another, especially of such excellent friends as 
our guests/* 

" But people commonly weigh the chances with the richness of 
the prize/* returned the servant, "and I am sure that in your 
cause it would be worth a desperate hazard." 

" Misfortune hath taught me to know myself too well, Winifa, 
to give ear to your flattery. Pity that such skill as thine were 
not employed in some monarch's court where it would be heard 
and rewarded.** 

"And that is the very reason why I wish that the noble 
stranger would succour you,*' returned the maiden, with the most 
admirable simplicity. 

Her lovely mistress smiled at this remark. " But you forget, 
Winifa, that he is himself a nameless fugitive." 

" Oh I as for that, my lady I am quite sure he is some prince 
in disguise. Only look at his noble presence I I am sure he is a 
king or a great thegn." 

** I confess,** said Evila, " I do fancy that he is more than his out- 
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ward seeming would denote. His manners are so ooitiily and lus 
carriage so stately. He shows among tlie rest like the eagle 
among the meaner birds. His courage betokens high blood 
and " 



*' Bear, my lady^ I am so glad to hear yoa say a good word of 
him," interrupted Winifa. 

" And pray, why should I not ? I have no cause to speak 

otherwise than with admiration of his good qualities and 

seek me a thread of a more delicate green, this hue glares too 
much upon the eye." 

The attendant proceeded to obey the orders of her mistress, 
who meanwhile amused herself with picking out a thread of 
the wrong colour which she had int wined by mistake in the 
earnestness of conyersation. This did not escape the acute glance 
of the favourite. 

" I have heard Murdoch say many a time that lovers' eyes are 
false, lovers' thoughts absent, and lovers' fingers erring labourers," 
said the servant. 

"And you would imply that I have been over forgetful," 
added Evila with a smile. 
Even so," was the reply. 

Seriously, Winifa," said the lady, with unusual severity, " I 
must charge you to entertain no such idle fancies ; I thank Heaven 
my heart is yet unfettered — ^nor, while fortune so frowns, would 
I willingly resign its freedom in pursuit of a phantom I can 
never hope to grasp. The happiness of loving and being loved 
is forbidden to the daughter of kings, but not denied to the 
meanest slave that swells the train of the proud Saxon thegns." 

'' As for being loved, my lady, I think I can answer for that 
and that more than one heart is aching for you at this very 
moment ; but whether you love now or will ever stoop to hear the 
suitors I cannot say ; I only wish I had such handsome lovers, 
I'm sure I should not talk so mournfully ; for my part I 
should " 

She was interrupted by the entrance of a fellow servant, 
who came to request the attendance of the Lady Evila at the 
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hall to bid farewell to the gaests who were about to depart 
immediately. 

" What — already ! I did not expect so hasty an adieu/' she 
exclaimed involuntarily, as the colour fled from her soft cheeks. 
*' I trust they will not venture on their lonesome journey at so 
late an hour of the day.'' 

'' Tou perhaps may persuade them to tarry yet longer/' said 
Winifa, significantly. 

The lady made no reply ; perhaps she did not hear. Hastily 
adjusting her dress, somewhat disordered by the work on 
which she had been engaged, she left her chamber and 
sought the hall that formed their huge but janadomed state 
apartment, in which audiences were given to the inhabitants of 
the castle, complaints heard and grievances redressed, with all 
the affected formality of real power. There she found the 
inmates of the place assembled and the guests arrayed as for a 
journey. Mervyn, similarly equipped, seemed as if prepared to 
accompany them. A light blush that had flitted upon her 
cheeks gave place to a deadly paleness as she received the con- 
gratulations and adieux of the strangers. 

"Farewell, fair lady," said Harold; "trust me, I shall not 
speedily forget the flower of the mountains." 

Eadwulf tremblingly grasped her small hand. " My beautiful 
hostess must excuse me if I cannot And words to express my 
thanks. Would Heaven that I could show them more substan- 
tially. Indeed, indeed I fear me that my memory will be too 
faithful for my peace." Then in a low tone that might react 
only the ear of the person addressed : " Heaven grant that we 
may meet again in happier days. I leave my heart, my 
happiness behind me ; my affections are prisoned in the walls of 
the Oaim Braich. Adieu, lady, adieu." 

A flush again spread over her face and passed as quickly. 

" May the Great Spirit shower his choicest gifts upon you, 
gentle sir," was her reply. 

" Accept," continued the youth, taking from his neck a costly 
string, " accept these beads — they are of much value and gems 
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of the choicest price ; should we meet again as we ought to meet, 
I will ask it of your hands. If fortune part us for ever^ let it 
sometimes recal to your memory one by whom the fair form on 
whom he twines it will never be forgotten.*' 

And so saying he hung upon her neck the precious string. 
It was evidently of great price, and still more impressed the lady 
with the belief she had long entertained that the giver was of 
higher rank than he appeared or allowed. She inclined grace- 
folly, and accepted the splendid offering. 

While this was passing Harold and Oassibelan were engaged 
in earnest debate at the other side of the hall. They then 
advanced. 

'* Thou may'st rely upon his honour as upon mine own/' said 
the chieftain. 

*' And knows he well the wild country we are about to traverse ?" 
inquired Harold. 

" I'll warrrant me," was the reply. '' There is not a trout 
stream whose course he hath not traversed, a glen that he hath not 
penetrated, nor a mountain whose passes he could not explore at 
midnight. His childhood was nursed among them, his youth 
was spent in companionship with them, and the early vigour of 
his limbs was tried in wandering about the country of his birth, 
wiling the wary trout, snaring the wild goat, or proving his good 
bow against the timid leveret or the eagle that came hovering 
over it and thought to make it his prey. Mervyn bears despatches 
from me to Ghriffith ap Hewel and will assure thee of that safety 
which, whatever thy claims, may not otherwise attend thee in 
that lawless district." 

*' Would that I could repay thy many favours with aught but 
good words," said Harold, "but, as thou knowest, I am poor in 
everything but gratitude. An exile am I now with but my good 
bow and a bold spirit to call my own ; but the day may come 
when it will be within the compass of my means to acknowledge 
the kindness that hath been shown to us by thee and thine." 

'' Name it not, my lord," returned the Briton ; " I have done 
to je no more than I should do to all men : I have but observed 

H 
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the liolj rites of hoepitiJity. Before we port I need noir eau&a 
je to seal your lips upon the subject of our abode ; naj^ not so 
much as hint that the world holds Eyila hj birth the qneon oi 
this island^ Oassibelan her uncle, their Dmids, Bardhs, and 
subjeets, all that now rraEiain of British might and spkadour, fast 
fading into decay as yon mouldering banner the standard of our 
▼ictorions ancestorsw^' 

"On the word and hcmoor of a soldier/' replied Harold, "I 
will stifle the secret in my boscmi. Eadwidf, see thai thou 
obserre the like." 

" I will, my kind host," answered the youth, "and my prayeis 
shall be put up to Heaven that a fairer fortune may yet smile 
upon you." 

" And that will be never, if the old prophecy ba tme^" h§ 
repHed, shaking his hoary head. 

" Ye seem to abound in legends and seers, lady E^ila," said 
Eadwulf ; " pray what may be this prophecy to which the noble 
Oassibelan alludes with so much concern f " 

" A foolish trifle current among the domestics of (mr estab- 
lishment," she answered. 

" Foolish it may be and unworthy of credence," interrupted 
the Briton, '^ but it makes me melancholy, for there is in it a 
moumfu] solemnity like a voice from the dead. When I hear 
or think of it, I know not how or why, but it freezes all my 
hopes. Prithee, Murdoch, tell it to the young man ; it is bat a 
rude song, yet it is treasured among the people of the Oairn 
Braich as the utterance of an oracle." 

Murdoch instantly obeyed the desire of his lord and repeated 

the following doggrel, which we have rendered into English 

metre, so far at least as we could do so without destroying the 

spirit and imperfections of the original. 

When Ungland^'s tlirone 
la l€flt and wen, 
Wlien a. firebrand reigns 
O'er its fair domains, 
Wlien hosts oome 
From the wave's home, 
When the castle hall 
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Shall h«ar the oall 
Of the owl white 
In the dim night 
TimeB forty and four 
And never more ; 
When the haU shall see 
Onests three, 
England's might, 
And Scotland's right, 
And Wales' delight, 
Cairn Braioh sha^ hold 
The North king bold, 
And a bond shall be 
Betwixt them three, 
And Britain's qneen 
Shall rule again. 

Eadwulf started and seemed perplexed daring tb^e recital of 
this unintelligible legend, and after it was concluded he remained 
for a moment motionless, lost in deep thonght. '' It is strange/' 

he mattered — 

''And a bond shall be 
Betwixt them three — 



but what do I dream of- 



)) 



He was startled by the saminons of Mervyn, who hastened to 
inform the lingering travellers that the day would scarce serve 
to bring them to the place whither they were bound. He was 
himself enveloped in a huge cloak, capable of defjring wind and 
water, and as firmly sandalled as the ruggedness of their route 
required. The strangers^ again bowing adieu, followed the steps 
of their conductor from the hall. 

The lady Evila hastened with her attendant to the ramparts of 
the castle, to calm with the fresh breeze her spirits agitated by 
the occurrences of the day. From that lofty platform she could 
behold the retreating forms of the travellers slowly winding 
round the steep descent of the mountain. Suddenly a figure 
turned and seemed to surrey the castle ; then, as if distinguishing 
her, ihe man waved a cap many times. It was Eadwulf. She, 
replying to the signal, held forth a white mantle that was hung 
upon her shoulders. Ever and anon he turned again to renew 
the friendly token. At length the distance veiled them from 
the straining gaze of the lady, although she deemed that she 

h2 
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beheld them long after they werenndistingciishableto the less eager 
eyes of her attendant. When she was at last convinced that 
they were indeed gone, perhaps for ever, her feelings, long sub- 
dued, yielded to the violence of her emotion and found relief in 
tears. Leaning upon the arm of her attendant, who was too 
well acquainted with the temper of her lovely mistress to 
interrupt the expression of those feelings which had never learnt 
the restraint taught by the contamination of a deceitful world, 
Evila. returned to her chamber to muse in melancholy upon the 
events of the past few days. Let not the reader be surprised at 
this, for that which is but a trivial occurrence to those who 
mingle with the tide of men and toss on the thousand waves of 
the ocean of social life is an era in the existence of a person 
leading a solitary life. 
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OHAPTEB X. 
The Abbey. 

MOL. — ^That Yow performed, fasting shall be abolished ; 
None ever served Heaven well with a starved faoe. 
Preach abstinenoe no more. I tell thee, Mnfty, 
€U)od feasting is devont. 

Dbyden's Don Sebastian, Act I., sc. 1. 
<'Pbithee^ good Petron^ or, as thy name implies, good rock, 
bestir thyself to fill me another flagon of mead ; peace be with 
the soul of the wife that brewed it ! Mayhap, Peter, thou dost 
not remember old Dame Malison ; a worthy woman was she and 
brewed the best mead in all the country round — pure and 
sparkling it was and as yellow as a piece of gold. Ah I she was 
followed by a dozen stout wooers; some for herself^ some for 
her money — she had an ample store> Peter — ^but mosi of all 
for her mead. Before I joined the brotherhood I smiled upon 
her myself; and the affair was like to have been brought to a 
conclusion, but when the happy morning came I found the 
jade had married a brainless jockey^ who knew no more the shape of 
an A, B; or than I do of breaking a colt. It was for shame 
of this that I betook myself to our holy order. I'll tell you 
how it came to pass. I had been perambulating the woods on a 
melting Midsummer-day to entrap a few trout and — ^but, Peter, 
haste for the mead. I'U tell thee the tale when I have moistened 
my lips." 

*' Christ save us !" muttered the monk, as he hastened from 
the room, happy to have escaped the penance of glistening to a 
tale which he had fifiy times given audience to on the very same 
spot. 
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Brother Ghregory was thus left alone^ his spadous bulk ensconced 
in a kind of ckair or settle, which one of the holy men of the 
honse had framed, with more attention to the whimsical fancy of 
the designer than the comfort of him who might sit therein. 
It was cnrionsly carved, straight backed, and had diyers project- 
ing points and angles that precluded all hope of rest in a reclin- 
ing postnre. In this ponderous machine, a luxury in those daysf, 
was contained the no less ponderous form of the learned Ghregorius, 
brother of the then flourishing abbey of Brochisbome. His arms 
reclined on two smooth, hard, projecting logs, indicating the first 
birth of that convenience which has since arrived at the maturity 
of an elbow chair. His hands, or rather his fingers, were just so 
much locked together as to permit his huge thumbs to revolve 
unceasingly about each other, reminding one of the cycles and 
epicycles which afterwards obtained such notoriety and wMdi 
were discarded by the good sense of a more polished age. One 
colossal leg was flung in heavy listlessness over its brothfir ; las 
head was inclined forward ; his whole person betokened relaxa- 
tion and ease. His senses were in that Elysium which is created 
by a roaring fire within and a whining wind without ; the bad[ 
screened from any vagrant current of air that might chance to 
stray to the blaze in search of heat ; an easy posture of the 
body, and (ffvery nerve and muscle unstrung — when one is too 
much asleep to feel pain or care, and too much awake to be insen- 
sible to the bliss of the moment. Such was the condition of 
brother Gregory during the absence of his companion. He was 
arrayed in the habit of his fraternity, distinguished only by a 
girdle about the waist, from which depended a horn and a kiad 
of small quiver filled with reeds that formed the pens of that 
day. The furniture of the apartment was rude in the extreme, 
but there was abundance ; nor will this surprise i^e reader when 
he learns that it was formerly the custom for every jnember of ft 
religious house to follow some trade or calling, for the maintenance 
of himself and the enrichment of the establishment. Thus was 
almost every trade exercised within the walls of these saered 
retreats, and it was deemed rather honourable than otherwise for 
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the members of sach societies to employ their days in the pro- 
fitable exerdse of their liands and ingenuity, instead of wasting 
ibem in that condition of idlenesss, if not of actual mischief, 
for which their successors were so notorious. 

At the period of our history all the inmates of the Abbey of 
Brochisbome were engaged in various employs and could boast of 
ZBore skilful craftsmen than any place round about. The monks 
commonly displayed upon their persons or accoutrements some 
symbol of their several peculiar callings, perhaps because it was 
esteemed somewhat indecorous for a religious man to sound the 
praise of his own skill and solicit the support of his neighbours, 
perhaps because it was thought more honourable that business 
should be carried to them than that they should seek business, 
and so, to spare the tender consciences of the good fathers, it 
was deemed advisable that each one should show some emblem 
of his pursuit, that persons needing aid might instantly know to 
whom they could with propriety apply. 

'* A murrain upon the skins," murmured (Gregory, after 
awhile ; " I had as lief engross an u](itanned hide. Four have I 
filled this blessed day, and it was blot, blot, blot, till, for the 
sake of my good name, I was forced to fling them into the fire, 
for it shall never be said that the writings of Gregorius cannot 
be read. By the Mass, but I must send Diccan for another 
faggot of reeds from the marsh. Ha ! — the devil — Pater noster 
qui est — Ohrist forgive me I— the villainous pedlar hath forgotten 
to send the roll of vellum I ordered of him on the feast of St. 
Michael, and here am I in want of seventy more skins ere I can 
finish the copy of Horatius Flaccus, and devil a one — Heaven 
pardon me t— can I lay my hands upon. But as the proverb 
hath it, ' Patientia docet,' I must bear withal ; a plague upon all 
rascally pedlars and a murrain upon the cattle for their greasy 
skins 1" 

He was interrupted in his eloquent anathema by the re- 
entrance of brother Peter, bearing the flagon golden to the very 
brim wiUi sparkling mead. 

'' Of a verity it is passing good," said the monk, as he smacked 
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bis lips over the huge goblet which he more than half drained at 
the first draught. ''Taste^ honest Peter, and try its Tirtnes. 
In sooth a pleasant friend enough is such a bright liquor to while 
away a heavy hour on a dull eventide. I see thou relishest it. 
So, lift me another log upon the hearth and stir the fire till it 
startles from us the murkiness of evening. That will do— yet 
hold ; one thrust upon the rough carcass of that oaken log. See 
how the sycophant sparks fly from it when it is shaken. Ah 1 
brother Peter, that is like the world ; it clings to ns when we 
are strong, quits us when we totter. But thou hast not read 
Titus Livius, of blessed memory. I remember once copying 
with mine own hand the volumes of that good man. Yes, Peter, 
thou may'st stare ; every letter of them, and emblazoned in such 
sort that our venerable Archbishop when he delivered to me the 
gold— one hundred and twenty broad pieces, by the Mass. When 
he laid them upon the table—" 

Here brother Peter rolled his eyes upwards and raised hii 
hands as if wavering between doubt and admiration. 

''And/* continued the speaker, "I grasped the treasure I 
had so long striven to procure from him. ' My beloved son, Qre- 
gorius,* said he, ' thou art, beyond question, the best writer in 
his Majesty's dominions.' Think of that, Peter, that said my 
lord Archbishop, who, I'll warrant thee, has read more books than 
either thou or I." 

" I thank Heaven, brother Gregory," returned his companion, 
who, having now completed his arrangements at the hearth, was 
seated on a low stool before the flame which leapt up brightly 
and playfully ; ** 1 thank Heaven that I can neither read nor 
write beyond the sign of the holy cross ; to which be given all 



reverence." 



" For my part," continued Ghregory, "I see no reason for 
rejoicing or thanking Heaven for one's ignorance." 

" It hath delivered me from many a snare," he said. ** The 
Devil doth often times bait his hook with knowledge ; for, alas 1 
ye learned men are wont to be blinded by its deceit until yo 
plunge into unholy studies and deal in spells and enchantments. 
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Pop my part, I am a poor, weak man, and could neyer cry 
ayaunt to the Tempter nnless the Virgin gaye me grace." 

" Thou hast spoken truly, brother," replied Gregory ; " we are 
but too apt to presume upon our own skill and diye mto 
mysteries we should not desire to know. I remember myself 
once reading a book on magic ^" 

** The saints assoilzie thee 1 " exclaimed Peter, starting. 

" Fear not, brother," continued the scribe ; " I did penance 
and was absolyed. Fifty hard stripes, by the Mass, did I lay 
upon my poor ribs and that lustily enough too. By the bye, 
brother Peter, hast thou yet discharged the penance which our holy 
Abbot hath prescribed to thee for breaking the great fast ?" 

" Alas ! no," said Peter, dolefully. 

"But rememberest thou not that all this while thy miserable 
soul is hanging, as it were, by a thread, over the pit of hell, from 
which a hundred masses would scarce absolve thee ?" 

" I do— I do 1" muttered the monk in a most piteous tone. 

" Only for a moment think what would be thy end if thou 
wort to die, thy penance undischarged," continued the scribe. 

" Oh 1 oh ! " sobbed Peter, in an agony. 

" How would the Evil One rejoice to bear thee to his house of 
flames, where a thousand imps armed with tortures would sur- 
round thee " 

'* Enough, enough, good brother Gregory," interrupted the 
writhing monk, no longer able to endure the description of the 
jeopardy in which he stood ; " I wiU to my cell and discharge it 
this very instant." 

" Hold, my brother, a moment. Remember how thy thin ribs 
will groan under the lash and how thou wilt writhe with the 
smart of a bleeding back on such a desperately cold night as this, 
without a spark of fire in thy cell to refresh thy fainting carcass. 
Hast thou the lash prepared ?" 

Heaven help me — yes," sobbed Peter. 

How many cords hath it ?" inquired Gregory. 

Three," was the reply. 

Only three, my brother ? Ifine hath six, of good hemp ; but 
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that xnatten litUe, provided they be enough knotted." The 
learned monk said this with.a smile of self-eatiifaction, as if he 
deemed that piety was to be estimated by the length and stzeDgfih 
of its flagellations. 

'' Knotted 1 must they be knotted ?'' exclaimed the tenified 
monk; his cadaverous countenance becoming still muore pale, or 
rather yellow. 

*' Aye— that must they, my brother, and sufficiently too, or it 
will scarce redeem thy miserable soul/' replied Qregory, in a solemn 
tone. " Beware, moreover, that thou use not the lash too sparinj^y, 
but apply it with all thy might. Meanwhile I will tany here, 
and when thy cries come to mine ears I shall know that thou art 
in pain, and will put up many prayers for the salvation of thy 
soul. Why dost thou not hasten ?'* he added, as Peter lingered, 
hesitating between equal fear for his soul and his body, his eyes 
ghastly staring, his lips quivering, his knees knocking, his hands 
raised and clasped. '' Go, my brother, and the saints have com- 
passion upon thee. Tet hold ! Have a care that the knots fall 
not too often upon the same place, lest thou lay bare thy 
bones, seeing that they have not a superabundant vestment of 
flesh." 

The monk groaned aloud and still hesitated. At length he 
turned slowly and again advanced to the hearth, though evidently 
not to find warmth, for the drops were mantling thick upon 
his hard features and low brow. 

" A hundred masses could not save thee,'' said Gregory. 

" True, true," said Peter. 

" U thou shouldst chance to die unforgiven," continued the 
first. 

" It is very hard," added the other. 

'' But the flames of hell," said Gregory. 

" But the six knotted cords," sobbed Peter. 

" It concerns thyself alone, my brother," said the scribe ; ** but I 
love thee, and moreover I much fear that thou hast not where- 
withal to purchase so many masses as would suffice for thy 
salvation. However, be it as thou likest. Here, lift me the 
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flagon again. By St. Quthlac ! not 80 maoli left as would oorer 
a reed's point. May I trouble thee, my brother, to renew it onoe 
more, and I will do any little kindness for thee upon occasion. 
Nay, dost thon not remember how I once got thee excused from 
T^iFOof and a month's penance ? " 

'' Name it not, learned brother," was the reply ; '' many a time 
bast thon aided me in such matters. I will fetch it in the 
oounting of a bead." 

Peter returned speedily, but with the ill news that the store 
was exhausted and not a sip of the choice liquor left. 

** Didst thou stoop the cask ? " inquired the disappointed 
monk. 

Even so," he replied, 

Well — well — ^little use is it to grieve for that which cannot 
be cured — ^the strongest and the sweetest in this world must 
hftve an end, Peter," said Gregory, with a solemnity assumed 
to conceal his chagrin. 

" But," responded his companion, " Dame Malison's heir hath 
abundance more of the same quality ; thou canst fill the wood 
again for a small cost." 

" Not so, my son, for I have not yet sold my copy of Virgilius 
and not a single broad piece is there that I can call mine own." 

A gleam of hope seemed to pass athwart the dull, fixed 
features of brother Peter, as if some unusually brilliant thought 
had entered his imagination. He advanced two long and stately 
steps, which made the hall ring again, — grasped the arm of his 
companion, who shrunk back into his chair deeming that his 
phlegmatic friend was certainly bewildered in his wits ; raised 
his left hand, which descended emphatically as he spoke, and 
with a voice of delight said, in a tone that still more alarmed and 
startled the astonished Gregory, " What if I tell thee how it may 
be had?" 

"Name it, name it, my good brother; Christ save me!" 
ezdaimed the. monk, still trembling. 

'* I wiU give it thee," said Peter. 

** "Maj all the saiiits shower blessings upon thee, my brother," 
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said (Gregory, releasing himself from the hard gripe of his com- 
panion, who continued — 

"Yes — ^upon one condition." 

'' Name it — ^name it/' uttered the scribe. 

''I am to receive fifty lashes/' replied the other, spealdxig 
slowly at first, but more and more rapidly as he advanced towards 
the conclusion of his proposition and his anxiety to hear the 
reply increased. '' My ribs, as thou knowest, are lank and lean, 
and withal unused to the scourge ; thine are well flanked with 
fiesh and have, according to thine own mouth, endured it of old* 
Thou, therefore, knowest how to apply the cords with effect, 
whereas I, being a novice, should not perhaps so inflict them as 
to effect the salvation of my sinful soul. Now, if thou wilt bat 
take the penance to thyself and discharge it for me, I will giye 
thee another brimming cask of widow Malison's mead." 

'' It is a weary and a woeful task, my son," said the person 
addressed, laying his finger upon his forehead, as if consulting 
with himself. 

Peter's countenance fell. 

" Thou understandest the matter," he said. 

" To my sorrow," replied Gregory ; " a sharp eye might even 
now discover the traces on my poor shoulders." 

" I will give thee a piece of silver to boot," exclaimed the 
gaunt figure. 

" Fifty lashes upon the bare back, six knotted cords," con- 
tinued Gregory, as if still calculating the quid pro quo, 

"Two casks I will give thee," interrupted Peter, writhing at 
the very thought of such an application to his person. 

" Then the blood streaming from the wounds, and the cold 
cell," muttered the other, seeming not to notice his offer. 

" I will give thee two casks, good Gregorius, rather than thou 
should' st not exercise thy limbs," added Peter, in a voice so loud 
and harsh that the scribe started and looked about him, as if 
meditating a retreat. But there was nothing in appearance of 
Peter to induce a doubt of his sincerity. 

" Two casks of Widow Malison's choicest mead ; agreed, agreed, 
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my broiher. This Y&ry night shalt thoa be discharged from tjie 
penalty of thy sin, and see that by mom the mead is stored within 
our sacred walls. Oh ! holy Virgin ! this is an awful triaL" 

'' I willy as I am a liying man ; thank thee, thank thee, my 
brother," said Peter, his eyes brightening as relieyed from the 
anxiety that before oppressed him. Then a donbt arose. 
** Wonld a transfer of his penance be a lawful acquittance ?" 

'' On the authority of the fathers of onr holy church it will 
sa£Boe, my brother," replied the scholar. 

'* Two casks of mead," mnrmnred Peter, half aloud, perhaps 
somewhat repenting him of his bargain ; '' it is a thriftless pact ; 
many a kotted oak must I cleave, many a hard stroke of work 
must be mine, before I can repay the cost of this penance. Let 
me see: a stool, two tables, and a broad bowl are already 
in band. Enough — Hark ! dost thoa not hear the trampling of 
horses?" 

The man of learning listened breathlessly. " Pho, my son, 
thy troubles have vexed thy brain ; not a murmur can I perceive 
save the hoot of the owl singing his vespers in the ivy of the ora- 
tory tower." 

*' It is no fancy, "returned the other ; '' hush ! there it is again 
and the tread of more steeds than one." 

'* Methinks I do just perceive a slight semblance to the tramp 
of coming horsemen," said the scribe, inclining his head and 
hollowing his hand behind his ear as men do when they listen 
earnestly. There was alienee for a few minutes. " I wonder if 
they journey hither." 

Gregory had scarce spoken when repeated blows at the outer 
gate and the winding of a horn told them that the travellers 
had halted before it and were entreating admittance. Brother 
Peter, at the suggestion of his companion, left the room to make 
inquiries, while Qregory busied himseK with adjusting his robes 
and the instruments of his calling, which had been not a little 
deranged by the careless attitude in which he had flung himself 
upon the chair. This necessary ceremony had not been long 
completed, when Peter entered the apartment, ushering in three 
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strangers and followed by a crowd of monks, oorioizs to know the 
names, rank, and bosiness of their visitors. 

'' Holy brother Gregory/' said Peter, " here be three traTelleitl 
bearing advices to the lord Abbot and seeking hospitality f(x t&e 
night" 

''Let ns give them joy/' said the other rising and advaneiBg 
towards the guests with an air of assumed dignity. " Welcome, sir' 
strangers, to joqi poor Abbey of Brochisbome. Pax vohiscumJ* 

"We thank you heartily, reverend men/' said one of tti 
tranrellers ; '' it is a bitter night f bat praised be the saints who 
have brooght us in safety to the shelter of your sacred roof.'* 

" I pray yon be seated, noble sirs ; " continued Giegoxy iff 
the same strain ; '' the jolly flame will quickly dispel the remeni' 
brance of the cold mountain wind. Brother Ethelwold, pile af 
brace of yonder ashen brands upon the hearth, and haxfye; 
bring hither in all haste the best cheer thou may'st find in tiite 
refectory. Sirs, sorry am I that my cask of mead is drained to 
the lees ; the most excellent cup of liquor to be met with in 
the country was that mead. I sipped the last flagon not two 
hours since ; Widow Malison's choicest mead. But, with the 
blessing of St. Benedict, I shall have fresh store soon. Pray 
you, sirs, rest yourselves. As for the lord Abbot, he is visiting 
a holy man of our neighbourhood — ^but he returns to-night; 
meanwhile we do whatever courtesy in us lies to entertain you 
as becomes your dignity and reputation. Sure I am that I may 
apply to you the admirable line of Horatius Flaccus : 

Meoasnas, atavis edite regibns." 

The travellers, who were no other than our old friends Harold, 
Eadwulf, and Mervjm heard this characteristic address with 
considerable patience and accordingly releasing themselves from 
their more weighty travelling equipments, took the offered seats 
by the cheering blaze, awaiting the repast of which theyftlt 
much need. 

"May I ask if ye have journeyed far to-day ?" inquirsd 
Gkegory. 
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" But I have BO sodi intacii^'' nsd Harold, -'I am not of it. 
aor eve I fin- it" 

The monk tonied pade; ho Imp s i e ep tihiy withdrew himodf 
horn the tiaaager, at whose mde he had tahea his seat, aod a 
mingled ezpresBum of doobt aod fear was TisiUe on his ooan- 
tenanoe. ffis air was trooUed, hb eye had a meaiiiag, as one 
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gained the spot where stood his well beloved eompamon Pfeter, ^o 
irasTBiy composedlj gazing at the Tisiton with a vacant stare, and 
WDndsring' at the strangeness of their aeooatrements. Qngoiry 
applied his lips to the ear of his friend, and whispered sosnething 
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which was inaudible to the rest of the oompany. Instantly his 
countenance also fell, and he likewise whispered to his nexfc 
neighbour, and he to him who might be at his side, and thus the 
whisper and the strange look went round the chamber among the 
monks who crowded it, and each one as he heard was evidently 
disturbed, until at length, when it had well passed about, some 
half a dozen, without further delay, glided from the room, and 
those that remained became still more embarrassed. One by 
one they, too, departed, until the terrified Gregory found himself 
without a friend in the presence of his guests. He then, 
without more ado, hastened from the apartment, leaving the 
travellers alone and not a little amazed at the singular scene 
which had been exhibited. 

But they did not long remain in this tranquil state, for after 
a brief interval the monks returned, having four sturdy fellows 
in the van, armed with formidable dubs, which they brandished 
with most threatening gestures. Behind these they themselyes 
advanced with much trembling and affright. Gregory himself 
brought up the rear, armed with a huge ruler and a mass booL 
The club bearers proceeded towards the strangers in the same 
menacing attitude. They were warming themselves unconcern- 
edly before the flickering blaze, and they scarcely noticed the 
hostile aspect of affairs, till the men were above them, with their 
rustic weapons lifted and commanding them to deliver them- 
selves in the king's name under pain of instant death. 

" Seize them 1 bind them 1" exclaimed the monks behind. 

" Touch me not," shouted Harold, starting on his legs with a 
vehemence which made the assailants retreat a step or two. 
** Touch me not at the peril of your lives — ^he dies who advances 
a step. I am a desperate man — ^beware I " 

" He is a robber ! he is a murderer I seize him I bind him I " 
exclaimed the monks, huddling together, and retreating towards 
the door at the threat of Harold. 

"What charge do ye prefer against me ?" said Harold, putting 
himseK in a posture of defence, and brandishing a smoking log 
which he had snatched from the flames. 
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You are a thief ! " shouted the monkB agaiiL 
We are peaceful honest men, I assure ye/' said the Bardh, 
interfering ; " we bear despatches to your lord Abbot, and are 
bound for the north." 

" A feint I a feint I " cried the monks. 

"Nay, then," said Eadwulf, *' if ye wiQ not believe us, we are 
willing to wait the arrival of the lord Abbot, and let him decide 
between us. Down with thy blazing weapon, Bedwald, and, for 
the sake of peace, let us submit to a brief thraldom." 

Harold perceived the necessity of following the advice of his 
iiiendy and hurling the brand s^ain into the flames, he submitted 
himself with sullen dignity to his assailants. They were about 
to enter upon an examination, and for that purpose Qregory had 
seated himself with all the materiab for writing and a grave 
demeanour, such as might befit one about to enter upon an inquiry 
involving life and death, when the blast of a horn without the 
Abbey disturbed the ceremony and the importance of the self- 
constituted judge. 
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OHAPTEE XI. 
The Abbot. 

Holy cardinals, holy popes, 
Holy yestments, holy ooi>es, 
Holy hermettes and friars, 
Holy priests, holy bishopes, 
Holy monkes, holy abbottes, 
Holy hoods, holy oappes, 
Holy mitres, holy hattes, 
A good holy — ^holy knaves. 

**LusTT JuvENTUs," by E. Wevxb. 

*' Haste, my sons, and make ready tHe dungeon underneath the 
cloisters, that we may have these knaves in safe keeping until 
we may yield them up to the arm of the law ; for God forbid 
that we should dip our sacred hands in blood I And, hark ye, 
Ethelwold, bring hither the chains thou wilt find there ; per- 
chance we shall need to shield our person from their murderous 
attempts. Where be the villains ? Lead me to their presence. 
It shall be said that the brethren of Brochisbome are loyal 
subjects." 

Such words came to the prisoners from without, uttered in a 
tone of haughty command, and presently the Abbot himself en- 
tered the apartment with a dignified carriage and a countenance 
singularly expressive of jovial humour, now slightly clouded by 
the momentary affectation of pride and importance. 

" Where be the prisoners ?" he asked. 

" Here, here I" cried the monks, clapping their hands. 

"I was about to minute down their exstmination," said 
Ghregory, returning the reed to its quiver with evident symptoms 
of disappointment. 
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" My lord Abbot," cried Han^ " theBe good men are deoemd 
—we bea r " 

Peace, knayes !" exclaimed the Abbot, raasmg bis ri^t band ; 
peace ! Dispute not my antbority, for there is tbat below wMch 
will speedily recall ye to your senses. Lei tbe witnesses against 
these men, who, I must say, have a most rascally aspect, stand 
forth and tell what they know concerning them." 

And, so saying, he assumed the seat which Qregory had yacated, 
and, patting himself into a poetore of ease, prepared to receiye 
their replies. 

They are thieyes, my lord," said half-a-dozen yoioes at once. 
What evidence haye ye ? " asked the Abbot. 
I am snre of it, my lord," said Qregory ; '' they have the 
aspect of robbers ; my lord, I neyer saw such cat-throat, blood- 
thirsty faces. See, my lord, how they frown. I swear by the 
blessed Virgin I wouldn't meet one of them in a cross road to 
gain the Popedom." 

'' Haye yoa nought else to allege against them ?" inquired the 
Abbot, beginning, probably, to suspect that the fears of the holy 
men had worked upon their imaginations. 

'' Oh ! yes, my lord," replied the scribe ; " they confessed as 
much to us all, did they not, brother Peter ? " 
Truth did they," was the answer. 
They did, they did i" cried out all the others. 
' What said they ? " inquired the Abbot again. 
They said," replied Gb'egory, with an air of triumph, as one 
who was relieving himself from suspicion, " they said that they 
had no interest in the body politic, that is to say, the honest 
people of this realm ; moreover, they declared that they were not 
of them nor cared for them." 

" What more added they ? " continued the dignitary. 
" They said they were desperate men," replied the scribe. 
** Aught beside ?" asked the Abbot. 

" I think I heard one of them — ^that sturdy, broad-faced fellow, 
who seems to be the captain of the band — say that we were in 
peril of our lives." 

I 2 
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He did, he did ! " Bhoated the monks, 
And what acconnt do ye give of yonrselves, ye Tagabonds ? " 
said the Abbot, taming to the prisoners, who had sat silent and 
somewhat enraged spectators of this absurd scene, which seemed 
to threaten an end but little pleasing to them, though they could 
not avoid smiling occasionally at the terror of the brethren and 
the misunderstanding of Qregory. '' Whence and why do ye 
come hither ? '' continued the Abbot ; " though praise be to the 
blessed saints who have deHvered ye into our hands." 

'< My lord Abbot/' said Harold, ^^we are honest men who 
bear despatches to yourself, and you will detain us at your 
peril. The fears of that foolish priest have led him to mis- 
take my meaning and look upon us as bad subjeoto. I pray 
you, con these billets ; they will assure you of our character and 
mission." And, so saying, he produced a small packet, which 
was conveyed by an attendant to the superior, who, after taming 
it over carefully, handed it to Gregory to inspect its contents. 

*' To the Abbot of Brochisbome, greeting," muttered Qregoiy, 
reading, '* safe conduct — ^friends — Griffith ap Hewel, Northum- 
berland." 

''What hast thou there ?" said the Abbot, starting and taking 
the letter from the hand of the scribe. ** So, so, we are mistakeo. 
These be worthy men and no thieves. Away with your dubs, 
churls, and make ready the king's chamber, and, Ethelwold, re- 
store the chains and bring hither whatever good things the 
refectory may furnish and a stoup of wine immediately. My 
good friends, forgive this uncourteous reception. Out on thy 
folly, son Gregory, we must set thee penance for thus perilling 
good men. I trust, noble sir, his grace hath health. His re- 
quests shall be observed in all things. My children, it would 
be well if for this folly ye repair each one to his cell and thrice 
count his beads, nor leave it until the morning light. My 
blessing go with ye, my sons ; ye shall have my prayers for your 
pardon." 

The monks took the hint and retired, lifting their eyes and 
hands in astonishment at the sudden change in the conduct of 
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their superior. Qregory alone, at the request of the Abbot, 
remained behind. 

" Ye seek QrifSth ap Hewel ?" said the dignitaiy. 

''We do/* replied Harold; ''know ye if he be yet among the 
mountains?" 

" It is long since we had intelligence of him," answered the 
Abbot ; " but the last messenger — a strange creature— a little 
hideous dwarf well known in these parts, informed us that the 
Welsh woH was with an army stationed on the border to repel 
the inyasion of the king's troops. But the letter charges me to 
furnish sufficient guidance for ye through this wild and lawless 
country. I know of none within these walls who may be ac- 
quainted with the highlands. Let me see ; there is Sigibert, he 
was bom amongst them, but he has not visited them since his 
childhood; and £dred-*knowest thou, my son" (turning to 
Gregory), " any of the brethren to whom the ways of this Welsh 
land are familiar ?" 

" Maybe I do, my lord Abbot," said the priest, with an in- 
clination of the head ; " I haye myself trayersed them right and 
left — north and south — ^hill and dale— forest and stream. Woidd 
a day's angling be desired, I am the man to show the gullies 
where sleep the finest trouts. Do you need a chase or do you 
desire to twang the bow, I would take you where the game is 
most plentiful — hart or hare, poult or coney, duck or widgeon ; I 
remember well when I was a child, that is to say, in my early 
youth " 

" Enough of this, my son," interrupted the Abbot, " woiddst 
thou take upon thee to guide these noble strangers to the moun- 
tun palaces of Griffith?" 

" I care not, provided there be a sufficient consideration," was 
the reply. 

'' For that," said Harold, " we shall not part. An ample reward 
will be thine when thou hast discharged thy duty faithfully." 
And when do ye contemplate departure ? " inquired the scribe. 
With the dawn," replied the other; " our business admits of 
no delay." 
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** At the dawn to-morrow, then, I will meet ye. Meanwhile, as 
I have much to condade, I must bid ye adieu, and may the 
saints give you good rest." 

And so speaking he left the chamber, muttering a Latin 
benediction ; but, just without, he met no less a personage than 
his friend Peter. 

" The penance, brother ; remember the penance ; consider the 
jeopardy of my poor souL" 

'' Brother Peter," replied the scribe, with an air of pride and 
consequence very different from that with which he had addressed 
him before, '' sorry am I that it is not in my power, nor, I may 
say, have I now need to fulfil the bargain. With the sun to- 
morrow I depart upon a toilsome and dangerous trayeL Thoa 
must e'en take it upon thyseK, my son, and whilst thou writhest 
under the smart of the six knotted cords I pray thee put up a 
prayer for my safety. A good night to thee, my son — good night." 

" Nay but — ^learned Gregory— only consider " 

"It is altogether vanity, my son; I discharge thee from thy 
part of the contract — ^keep the silver and the casks of that 
blessed mead. Alas ! I shall be far, far away, and shall never, it 
may be, return to drain another fiagon. My blessing and the 
blessings of all the saints light upon thee, my son " 

" But my poor shoulders — brother Gh:egory — ^learned Gregory 
— ^thou shalt have three— only hear me — ^three casks and three 
pieces of silver " 

But Gregory was already beyond the reach of his almost 
ludicrously pitiful voice. 

*' Oh 1 my miserable soul 1" sighed Peter, in the same lachry- 
mose accent ; " fifty lashes — six knotted cords I But my silver is 
safe, praise be to the blessed Virgin. Shall I discharge my 
conscience to-night ? It is bitter cold, and the white frost is 
falling ; nay, I will tarry till to-morrow. But what if I should 
never see to-morrow ? True — true — ^what then ? Nothing less 
than one hundred masses would set me free from the flames of 
purgatory. By St. Boniface 1 I will bequeath the value of one 
hundred masses and set the devil at defiance." 
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OHAPTEB xn. 

An Outlaw's Keep. 

For fhing y take is hard to pnt away 

As horse that ever trotted, tmly I yon tell 

It were hard to make him after to amble well. 

Ohatjceb's Msschant's 2nd Tale. 

The grey of the morning beheld onr travellers departing 
from the Abbey^ haying in their company a fourth personage, 
who might have been instantly recognised as the learned monk 
Gregorius. He was mounted on a mule, his goodly bulk 
considerably enlarged by divers substantial vestments that 
laughed to scorn the cold kiss of the night air. Still, however, 
he had contrived, on the exterior of all, to exhibit those symbols 
of his profession to which we have before alluded and of which 
he was not a little vain. The spirited animal curvetted and 
ambled under its burthen and seemed to despise its more 
sober companions who carried the rest of the party. The hour 
was that which precedes an autuum sunrise. A white mist 
hung like a canopy over the earth, and all around were visible, 
rising from it like rocks from the ocean, the broad bulks of 
the mountains. The heads of the most gigantic of these were 
already golden with the upslanting rays of the unrisen sun. There 
iwas not a sound to disturb the quiet tranquillity of the scene. 
The young eaglet sat upon the toppling crag and turned his 
blight eye to the east in silence ; the blackbird still slept in the 
aged holly. The robin indeed was awake and stirring, but he 
hopped from twig to twig in mute, though not sullen, humour. 
The ringdove had not begun her cooing ; the leaves were still. 




^ 
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for there was no wind to whisper to them ; and the crystal spears 
of the hoar frost were bristling in countless array upon every 
blade of grass and every green twig. The hare, now and then, 
tripped over the white lawn, and fled to her form when she heard 
the tramp of the travellers. The rabbit sat himself before his 
dark home and feasted royally upon the tender bads of the thistle, 
but he feared to tempt the bristling turf lest his velvet feet 
should be harmed by the cold coverlet. The travellers, albeit 
unused to meditation, were subdued by the cahn of the morning, 
and, each being unwiUing to disturb the quiet, they proceeded for 
a long time in silence. 

At length, however, the sun rose and recalled all nature to life 
and motion, nor were the tongues of our company the last to obey 
the summons. They entered upon a variety of discussions with 
infinite humour, smiled at the eccentricities and self -importance 
of Ghregory, sighed at the tales of love and rejoiced in the stories 
of war told by the Bardh, listened to the bold deeds of Harold 
with admiration, and heard the gay remarks and playful anec- 
dotes of Eadwulf, which together so beguiled the way that noon 
came and passed almost unnoticed. Evening at length hung out 
her red flag in the west and reminded them that it was time to 
seek some accommodation for the night that would soon close upon 
them. 

A human habitation was out of the question in such a desert 
place. 

'* We must content ourselves with the green canopy of some 
friendly oak," said Harold ; " it is but what we are accustomed 
to, Eadwulf." 

The youth's thoughts were wandering, and he did not hear the 
appeal of his friend. 

"Many a good man," said Mervyn, "hath no better home 
than an oak, who ought to dwell in a palace, and many a rogae 
who sleeps on a bed of down deserves no other shelter than the 
broad arms of a tree." 

" Suspended by three feet of good rope, thou shouldst add," 
observed Harold. 
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''Aye, indeed. Sir Baidh," ndd the mcmk; ^liriae is little 
rewarded and learning kfli. Thirty jears, by the mass, hare I 
spent in copying the immoftal wo^ of the bardhs and historians 
of old, and I haTe neither place nor profit." 

''Didst thoa not tdl ns bat now, rererend father,** asiked 
Eadwulf, " that thoa hadst twelye bsood pieces of gold for a 
single copy?" 

" That is a solitary instance," sighed the mook ; "it stands /ler 
se. But I do not mnch regard wealth, seeing that I haye gained 
sach a report— each respect as man hath seldcnn attained onto. 
Thoa shooldst haye heard the Lord Archbishop— he did respect 
me-^when he laid the yellow pieces on the table — it woold 
have made thy heart leap within thee. Bat I lore not to soand 
tlie trumpet of mine own praise. Ah! thoa shooldst haye 
heard him, holy man !■ " 

"What a wild place is this," interrapted Eadwolf, looking 
around him. They were now winding about the shoulders of a 
hill that formed the first of a chain extending far into the 
horizon. Below was a deep yalley, dim in the falling shadows 
of the twilight. Behind lay the plain whence they had emerged, 
already oyerhung with a white curling mist which ascended like 
a spirit from the earth and seemed in the distance as the flat 
face of waters. Before them the moimtains rose in gloomy 
solitude, making a black and rugged outline on the sky that still 
was blushing with the kiss of the parted sun. 

" Nature is most majestic in these wildernesses," obseryed the 
Bardh ; "markest thou yon grey rock which seems like a sentinel 
set upon the height to guard the sanctity of the place from im- 
hallowed intrusion ; and there a yenerable old tree waying his 
broad arms and looking like the monarch of these wilds ? See'st 
thou the spray of yonder noisy brook, and how the gorse and 
heather spread their mantles oyer the rough shape of that moun- 
tain, smoothing the ruggedness they cannot wholly hide ? I loye 
this solemn scene, though it makes me melancholy." 

"Yirgilius himself neyer gazed on such a spectacle as this," 
said the scribe, following with his eye the pointing finger of the 
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last speaker ; " at least lie hath depicted nothing like to it in lus 
immortal Maead. By the bye, worthy sir, did'st thoa ever read 
that renowned poem ?" 

" Hitherto/' replied the Bardh, ''I haye not enjoyed that 
pleasure. I haye never yet had the good fortune to cross the path 
of one learned in the Latin tongue." 

" In happy hour, then, hath fortune led thee to me/' said ibe 
monk, well pleased to find a willing auditor. " I, Sir Bsrdh, am 
deeply read in the languages. Though it ill becomes me to say 
so, I haye with this good hand copied the works of Boman 
writers, as the Archbishop of Oanterbury can testify, of whom 
more anon. Virgilius, Oyidius, Horatius Flaccus, and numberless 
others have I perused and expounded, and thou shalt haye if it 
please thee the benefit of my labours.'' 

'' A thousand thanks," said Meryyn ; '^ should we meet at a 
more apt season I will avail myself of thy proffer. But mayhap 
thou knowest as little of the old poetry of thy country as I do of 
the Bardhs of Borne." 

" Truth to say," returned the other, "I have sought little save 
the classic authors. But, had I desired it, I might have searched 
in vain, seeing that I had none at hand to expound them to me. 
May I make bold to ask if thou art of the British Bardhs ?" 

"Even as thou sayest," replied Mervyn. 

"I had conceived," returned the monk, "that the race of 
bardhs, once held in such high honour, was now extinguished." 

" Alas I " said his companion, " though not quite extinguished, 
the candles are all lit and wasting together ; when they are con- 
sumed our once famous lineage will be but a name. Time was, 
before the invaders had begun the work of destruction, that we 
were the mighty, the noble, the honoured of the land. We found 
a welcome in every house and were hailed with pleasure in the 
circle of every home. Our songs gave joy to the feast and in- 
spired courage in the warrior. Every face put on a smile to greet 
us and every hand was open to aid us. Was there a wedding, it 
was duller than a burial if we were not present to sing the 
beauties of the bride. To us was entrusted the fame of the brave ; 
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we celebrated the praises of the patriot and gave to posterity the 
names of those who died in battle The approadi of the Bardh 
was the signal for joy ; wherever he went danoe and song 
trod in his steps ; yoong and old, rich and j>oor, gathered round 
to listen to his lays and snatch a spade from his inspiration. 
His songs were treasored in the memory of the listeners and by 
them handed down as a pieckras gift to their children and to 
their children's children. His harp was his sole fortune, and 
a more worthy one it was than a thousand hides of land 
and the proudest title of nobility. That was his passport 
into the cottage and the palace ; it was food and lodging to him ; 
it was smiles and welcome and respect and lore. Bat now the 
strong arm hath smitten ns ; we are hmited like wild beasts from 
the habitations of men ; a price is set upon our heads, a few brief 
years and oar race will hare perished, so that after times, 
mayhap, shall know not that it hath erer been, or, if they bear, 
believe not that we woe such as I have told thee. It is a heayy 
thought and makes me rerj Bad when I rest opon it.'' 

" It indeed la a sorrowful taJe," said Gftegory, *' boi it shall not 
want record, for assure thyself that I will indite it as thou hast 
described it. Posteriiy shall not lack a historian to picture the 
manners of its f orefathezs, and abore all, of so honourable a raee 
as thine. Hereafter I doubt not some humble scribe, like 
myself, will place upon his table the rolumes of thy raoe. A 
murrain on the brute beast ! he minds neither caress nor scourge. 
What seekest thou in ihat murky patii, thou fool, Judas ? Hte^i^/, 
Judas, steady ! Marry eome vpl ihe dewil iitik^ iJbee \ Ood forgive 
me ! The obstinate brute will not budge a sU^. Come up—' 
Judas !— Judas !" 

This latter address was to his mule which, with th« sUirdliMiM 
of its kind, had soug^ to go out of the way into a d^^ glwi ou 
the right, and being opposed by its rider, had t^w^ Uj wifmt^'A 
a peg, enduring his mamfcM b^owi and r>e;proa«Les wiiU a phil/;* 
Bophy which was a peifaei example to his master. iUu^M m$4 
Eadwulf during the late eonrersaiioft had la^<b<l i^^mdAMfn^Ay 
behind the taDcen and veve mhilfpMkg m a UMfAi^y %mMAt UmU td 
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pleasantry and half of melancholy, which is so often observable 
in persons oppressed with weighty thoughts whose heavmess 
they would fain relieye. The bulky scholar applied the whip to 
the animal until he was wearied and then betook himself to 
caresses, patting his sleek neck and employing all these endearing 
expressions which he was wont to use to his fayourite in its more 
amiable seasons. But whipping and soothing were alike vain. 
The creature would not stir, and when the fury of the scholar 
redoubled, he only continued more violently his earnest endea- 
vours to explore the forbidden gloom of the avenue. Perceiving 
the halt, the loiterers put their horses to speed to inquire the 
occasion, but as they approached the mule, alarmed probably 
by the clatter in the rear, reiterated his efforts, made a desperate 
plunge which snapped the bridle in the hands of the dismayed 
monk, and before he could find assistance from his companions, 
the determined animal started at a brisk trot down the dark 
path, bearing upon his back the learned monk Qregorius, brother 
of the foundation of Brochisbome, shouting lustily for aid. 

The Bardh instantly turned his horse in pursuit. But the 
path was rugged and precipitous ; he could not therefore advance 
beyond a slow walk. Harold and Eadwulf speedily joined him, 
but they dared not attempt a quicker pace. The shouts of the monk 
gradually grew more and more faint ; they heard them at first 
with a laugh, but their laughter subsided into seriousness wheD 
at length a parting of the way left them in doubt which path to 
pursue. By this time, too, though they listened attentively, they 
could no longer discern the voice of their companion, and the fast 
gathering night left them but a brief period for choice. 

However, they fancied that they could trace upon the turf the 
hoofs of the mule. Thither they followed, but after long 
journeying they found no signs of their friend and the tracks in 
the turf disappeared altogether. What should they do ? They 
shouted^-once — twice — ^thrice. There was no reply. The dark- 
ness had now fallen. 

" Here is a lofty spot," said Harold. " Here let us kindle a 
fire. If the good monk seek us, it will be a beacon to him. 
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Menryn will nmaim mmlwjiA 'bvjL,'w^nk lEm^wuS aBfll-viD 
seek dlffereot vsfi mml tt iMm j^mat w^ wall maet mpaaJ' 

In a ferj few min i iiri Ikr Ambi wtat nilfiii^ mgV. Irinfllrng 
into a gluHtfy wriiiMnpi &e |«ftilhTii1 ido^ if ite MQ aboiv jsd 
throwing into Wafinrr ikade libe flspA af i3ae pa& teibw. 

Harold and Eidwnlf mi^ siwa IKiBL Ea^wiilf lta£ sot 
proceeded far betee bk ^xk asarsad. He lihTw^ttt i^a£ k 
|iiiii ninriiiniiniigli llmigliwiM iiMirTTui !■ iTii iiirT H» i^Q^xsa^. 
It waa the moolfa ndmg cap. I^as waa ^afirwwrt to niaii2e afl 
hia hopea. He poahed £arai aaaaiaflT, aad afia* a ^ort 
he deemed that he h e aid a low bobs. He 
again — it mnatbeu "Fasiier Gwtgxr — FasaarQi 
waanoieffy. ^^lameaflKtoaeek^ee. Whtet an v^o/rT' 

"la a thou, mj aam ? faleaaad aaiatti kxp^ mt or » ix 
fiend himadfr' aaidi 

Itwaathatcrftheloak 
f oond himaelf on the eztenor of a half dthpihttM sal (if hat it 
may becaUed, though it aaaned niherihe ncaa cf aoaas deaarted 
keep). Here, lyii^ on the tmf and giuaaiag leaaMlj, waa ihe 
person he had been awhia g, and joat befoad the wHfal Jm3aa 
bimwelf, grazing with wonderfnl conipoini and aeeanag ^aite at 
home in thia nanow paddock 

The monk apeedfly le e u fi aeJ hia adlf-poaaeaBfln. He had been 
more alarmed than hmt. The honor of being left ia that deaeit , 
hb ignorance of the plaee, hia impKcit bdief that he had been 
earned away by the agency ci the dedl, whom he had iaToked 
a moment before the occmie n ce , and a few alight bndaea from 
the overhanging boogha, had afanoat degnwtd him ci hia aenaea. 
Eadwnlf condneted him into the bAenar dt the boOdii^ and 
hastttied back io Ida companio na to gbe infoimatum dL his 
anoeeaa. He f oond Harold aeated before the fire, extremely 
concerned at the miahi^ The erent known, howerer, they made 
all haste to join their gmde and determined to take up their 
lodging for the ni^ in the place whither they had been so 
atrangely condoeted. 

After mutoal copgr a t nl a tion a they partook of the refresh- 
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ments which they had brought from the Abbey, and haying fared 
plentifully, if not somptaouBly, made ready for their rest It 
was agreed that they should watch in turn for one hour, and the 
sleepers were to be awakened on the first appearance of danger. 
To Eadwulf was allotted the first portion of the watch, to the 
monk the second, to Harold the third, and the Bardh was to 
take the last. 

It was with some difficulty that Eadwulf at the close of his 
vigil roused the scholar from his heavy slumbers. " I was 
dreaming," he said, stiU scarce conscious, " of my awful ride bat 
now." 

Eadwulf, refreshed by the cool night air, was in no haste to 
sleep. He preferred a brief conversation with the eccentiic 
priest. '' Oanst thou in no manner account for this vagary of 
thy wilful steed ?" he inquired. 

"By the mass can I not I " said the other ; '' it was the foul 
fiend himself I do believe me. Remember how he tempted St 
Dunstan, to whom be praise and glory, and wonderest thou that 
he should tempt me ?*' 

The youth smiled. " But had the brute beast no previous 
acquaintance with these mountains ?'* 

" By St. Benedict had he ! " returned the scribe. " Be it known 
to thee — are they all asleep ? yes — prithee bring thy ear some- 
what nigher, for it is to thee alone. Be it known unto thee that 
I bought him of a man of note in these parts — an outlaw who 
hath done many a bold deed and lightened many a heavy pocket. 
Between thee and me it was the price of three masses for his 
miserable soul.'* 

"Hal an outlaw's mule, sayest thou?" observed the youth 
starting. " Probably then this wild place is one of his retreats, 
and many a night, I'll warrant me, hath the beast feasted on 
yon sward. Pray heaven, we may not have thrust our heads into 
a hive." 

" Saint Dunstan defend us I" said Gregory solemnly, " that 
thought hath never crossed my mind. My blood creeps cold — 
there I — there I — ^what form is that ? It bends a huge bow. 
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Shall I waken them ?*' And lie pointed to a dark outline in the 
aoeneiy. 

"Nay, nay, fear not — ^it is nothing," replied the youth, smiling 
at the sudden fears of his companion and laying his hand upon his 
mouth to stifle the sounds that might else have disturbed the 
sleepers. " It is but the aged trunk of an oak. And now, with 
thy leave, I will betake myself to sleep, for I feel strangely weary. 
If aught should disturb thee, raise thy voice, and I will be at thy 
side in a twinkling ; but let it be for something more terrible 
than the waving of a bough, or a grey stump glimmering in the 
moonshine." 

The holy man promised ; but he secretly trembled to be thus 
left the only thing waking in such a place. He dissembled his 
fears, however, and wished his companion a sweet sleep. Nor 
were his wishes vain. In a very brief time his deep and regular 
breathing told that he was fast locked in the arms of slumber. 

Gregory sat for some minutes before the uncertain flame, musing 
and melancholy. Then rising he proceeded to the window to 
contemplate the pleasing night scene. The moon, now fast 
waning, clothed the prospect with her silver shadow, making all 
things seem doubtful and visionary. Her light streamed silently 
upon the bosom of the hill, intercepted sometimes by broad trees 
and tall mountain shrubs. But it came not upon the deep glen 
below, which thus seemed mantled in tenfold darkness. A small 
stream, in its descent from the height above him, made a 
continual cataract, the spray of which, as it leapt into the air, 
caught the moonbeams and sent them back as from myriads of 
gems. There was no wind and the leaves lay without motion, 
each one spangled with the beads of the autumnal dew. It was 
altogether like the picture of a dream. The sad cry of the land- 
rail far between and the rush of the stream and the hum of the 
wandering beetle, heard now and then, were the sole music that 
disturbed the soHtude. It was a time when the gazer almost 
fears to breathe, lest he should violate the sanctity of silence, and 
when, in the deep entrancement of his soul, he feels as if himself 
and the things that he looks upon are resolved into spirit. 



\. 
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Long and intimate acquaintance with the master minds of old 
had refined the naturally vivid imagination of the scholar. He 
enjoyed the full beauiy of the night and in the excess of his fancy 
forgot his fears. He had learned all that was then known of 
astronomy. He turned from the living page of the earth to read 
the bright book of the heavens. His mind soared with his eyes, 
and he plunged into that boundlessness of thought which a view 
of the night sky never fails to conjure before intelligence. He 
might long have so remained forgetful of sleep had not a msUmg 
of the bushes beneath him diverted his attention. He turned to 
the spot. Nothing was there to excite alarm, nothing but the 
bushes themselves, gaunt and tall, and making a lattice for the 
moonbeams to peep through. He could not even perceive that 
the lank boughs quivered. He deemed it to be the work of 
some sportive hare, or perchance an antlered monarch of the wilds 
seeking the herd from which he had strayed. He turned him 
again to the sky and the stars. He could not now be mistaken 
— a shadow had crossed him. He looked once xpore ; the little 
grass plot was as still and as tenantless as before. 

He now determined to watch it strictly. He was almoet 
wearied with his steady gazing, when, sure enough, the distinct 
outline of a human figure fell full upon the sod. It was no idle 
fancy. There it lay motionless and clearly defined. The thing 
from which it extended must have stationed itself at the angle of 
the building in which he stood. He strained his eyes to catch 
one glance of it. In vain. A voice called in a deep low tone 
** Judas I Judas I" and the mule bounded up the steep towards 
the voice, and presently he could see in the shadow a hand 
patting and caressing the pleased animal. What should he dot 
Should he call his companions ? Or should he remain still and 
mark the event ? Whilst he deliberated the shadow vanished. 
Long time he looked, hoping to see it again; but it came 
not. 

**It is but right," thought the terrified monk, "that they 
should be informed of this strange appearance." 

He turned to awaken them ; and what was his surprise and 
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consternation to see, standing oyer the faded flame, a tall form, 
wbicli fear made gigantic to him, bearing a bow and in all 
other respects haying the costvme of a huntsman I 

The apparition stood in a musing attitude, his feet crossed, 
and with folded arms resting upon his bow. He seemed to 
haye come thither with no hostile intention, though so softly 
and silently that a brayer thsm our priest might haye been 
excused for looking upon him as something supernatural. 
Chregory, transfixed with horror, stood as he turned, his form 
stiff and paralysed, his eyes roUiog, his mouth open, his 
round face pale and terror-stricken, his thick lips blanched, 
his hands extended and one somewhat raised aboye the 
other, his foot adyanced, and his whole person thrown back, 
as with a start. He could not speak. He felt as if there was 
a chain upon his tongue. The figure heard the rustling of his 
garments, retreated a single step and lifted the bow as if in act of 
defence. 

"Fiend! ayaunti — twice to-day hast thou yisited me. Why 
troublest thou me ? In the name of God I charge thee to return 
to hell ;" and he began to count his beads with exceeding 
volubility. 

But the form heeded him not, but rather prepared the more 
hastily for defence. In a twinkling a steel-pointed shaft was 
upon the string and the bow bent and the weapon directed at 
the bosom of the unfortunate monk. In another moment he 
would haye had a f^tal proof of the materiality of his yision, but 
the intruder, respecting perhaps his sacred character, bade him be 
silent on peril of his life and receded step by step towards the 
doorway, still keeping the arrow in its treacherous position. But 
his exit was not so successful. A huge block of the building was 
lying upon the ground. In his backward walk he tripped oyer 
it. In his half fall the arrow fled from his grasp, and striking 
against the ceiling fell harmlessly on the floor. Harold and 
Eadwulf started from their sleep at the sound and rushed upon 
the intruder, who had scarce yet regained his footing. The fire 
had dwindled to a red mass of ashes, by the glare of which alone 
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they fought. Mervyn seized the fallen arrow and Gregoiy the 
saddle of his mule, which he held before him as a shield. The 
swords flashed in the dim red light ; fast and heavy were the 
strokes ; the single combatant manfully sustained the attack of 
his two assailants and parried every thrust and warded every 
stroke. For a moment the flame sprung up again. ''Ha!" 
exclaimed the stranger, in a harsh voice, with a shriek of joy and 
scorn, " Harold, son of Qodwyn, is it thou ? Gome on ; thy life or 
mine, or both,'' he added as he urged his desperate blows, which 
it required all the activity of the other to avoid. 

Who art thou ? " asked Harold, not pausing in his defence. 
In Heaven's good time thou shalt know. THIBA ¥dll tell 
thee," was the reply. 

It was, however, obvious that with such unequal chances the 
victory must have been with the travellers. The stranger 
saw this and slowly retreated, still repelling and repelled. At 
length he gained the doorway and one foot was on the beaded 
sod. " Thine hour is not yet come, Harold, thou cursed one I 
We will meet again," he exclaimed ; and ere a sword could drop 
he leaped into the thicket. The bushes closed behind him and 
they saw him no more. 

Harold's first impulse was pursuit. In vain Eadwnlf 
attempted to dissuade him. He followed the same rugged track, 
but his enemy was gone. He stood to hear if the rustling of the 
branches betrayed him. No ; it was still and silent as when the 
moon was sleeping there. She had now set and there was only 
the starlight to guide him. He knew not into what ambuscades 
he might fall and therefore followed the advice of his friend and 
returned. 

AU the night they did not sleep. They sat prepared for an 
attack, and the dreary hours were spent in recounting the late 
adventure, on which the monk, who had borne so conspicuous 
a part, was, as may be supposed, very fluent. They commented 
too on the strange words of the intruder, but Haiold knew 
nought of the voice, nor of the person, nor why he had his 
enmity. The saying, however, sank deep into his soul, though he 
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made sport of it to his companions before the cheerf ul flickering 
of the flame and many times afterwards he remembered it with 
pain. The night notwithstanding fled without further 
molestation and when the first sunbeam darted upon them the 
events of the previous darkness appeared as a dream. 
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CHAPTEB xm. 

The Funebal. 

The Qneene herself fast by the altar Btandfl, 
Holdiiig the melder in her deyont hands, 
Her two feet bare uid the bands of threde 
Not fessingt bat hung by her loose wede. 

DonaiiAS, Book IV. p. 118. 

Thet resumed their journey with the sun, yet still disturbed and 
perplexed at the incident of the past night, and the continual 
dread of surprise subdued the gaiety in which they had before 
indulged. The scholar and the Bardh stationed themselves 
between the two soldiers, as the most safe position for persons 
so little warlike. We must, however, do Merv3m the justice of 
recording that it was not fear, but the incomplete manner in 
which he was armed, that induced him to seek the shelter of his 
more martially equipped companions. The day, nevertheless, fled 
undisturbed and confidence was gradually restored. At night, 
having no better hospitality, they made their bed of fallen leaves 
under the ample canopy of an oak, and it was almost the noon 
of the following day when the monk, having advanced a few 
paces before his friends to the summit of an abrupt hill, ex- 
claimed, with a shout of delight, " Heaven be praised I the end 
of our toil is not far off I " He pointed to a wall of black rocb 
that stretched far into the horizon. "Within that rampart," 
he said, " is the dwelling of Griffith ap Hewel.'* 

It was yet distant, and the roughness of the way, which was 
knotted all over with jutting crags, making a most xmsafe 
footing for the horses, threatened a still tedious journey. It 
would have been impossible to reach the desired spot before 
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nightfall, and they deemed it therefore the most proper course to 
seek as before the rude hospitality of nature, though the less 
unwillingly as they had a fair prospect of a more pleasant 
home. 

It is wonderful to see how the human frame and the mind of 
which it is the mansion adapt themselyes to the necessities of 
any circumstances into which they may be cast. He who has 
never tasted aught but the luxury of a bed of down, sheltered 
from the winds of heayen, shudders while he reads of those who 
sleep with no other coverlet than the spangled arch of the sky, 
and yet slumber as sweetly as he does in his warm and fragrant 
chamber. He conceives that to endure such a hardship must 
demand a more strong nature than his own ; but the fact is that 
use is this nature. Were he himself to be subjected to like hard 
fare he would feel it fearfully for a while ; sleep would fly from 
bis galling couch and appetite before his coarse provisions. 
Nature, however, works her own cure. One sleepless night 
added to the fatigues of the day would, when he next sought 
repose, so heap upon him a heaviness of fatigue that the eye 
would close and there would be such an oblivion, such a deep 
«weet slumber, as had seldom visited his softer pillow and the 
appetite, made keen by fasting, would find in the homeliest fare 
a relish which the richest sauces had never supplied before. 

So was it with our travellers. Harold indeed had often 
endured the seasons' difference, but the others had now first 
tasted of those hardships which all of us would be the better and 
happier for experiencing sometimes. 

The little party was moving before the dawn and ere yet the 
eagle had shaken the dew drops from his wing the travellers 
found themselves at the foot of this huge natural rampart, which 
to one ignorant of its localities would have appeared impassable. 

It was a considerable time before (Gregory's memory was 
sufficiently faithful to point out the path into its recesses At 
length, however, he found a steep road winding through what 
appeared to be but a narrow fissure in the mountain chain, 
«o overhung with the sparse tall weeds and lank brambles clinging 
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to the crags that the party proceeded ahuoet in darkness. The 
joomey was exceedingly steep and wearisome, and ever and anon 
they paused to rest themselyes and the patient animalfl that 
shared their toil. Yet, tedious though it was, it had something 
of the picturesque and wild which much gratified the glowing 
fancies of the youth and the Bardh, and eyen called forth an 
exclamation of admiration and surprise from the stem and 
unimaginatiye Harold. The monk was loud in his delight, 
though his remarks were copiously mingled with interjections 
concerning the labour of the way to one of so portly a figure as 
himself. 

" This green tapestry hath hung the walls for us gorgeously 
— ^ugh I ugh I ugh I " (panting and coughing) ; '' trahuntque siccas 
machinas carinas — ^by the mass, I am a dry vessel that can 
scarce drag myself. If the blessed St. Dunstan would but vouch- 
safe one flagon of Dame Malison's mead, so golden, so sparkling 
— ^my mouth waters at the bare imagination of it. This would 
be pleasant enough were it not that one gets so mightily tired 
— ^look at yon bower of ivy that hath arched itself upon the 
pillars of the thorn bush — ugh I ugh I — tcedet me. I am sorely 
stiff with toiling up this cursed steep ; pray rest thee a moment, 
Master Eadwulf. See how the path winds, as prettily and 
playfully as the wandering of a streamlet. Oh I for one sweet 
draught, even of crystal water, barring the mead. Pray Heaven 
that our toil be almost ended. Let me see ; from the Freyn 
Culver to the Moorside of the Loch is two miles I Holy Virgin ! 
I shall never survive it. I am wasting, melting. I shall 
soon be but a shadow. Oh I that I were recubana sub tegmine 
fagi, as Virgilius saith. In the name of Heaven, lend me an arm, 
good Master Eadwulf, or this romantic spot will be my grave. 
There — a thousand thanks 1 Now pray rest thee for a moment. 
The devil himself devised this path and took the pattern from one 
of his infernal mansions; — ughl ugh I Seest thou yon hare 
tripping along — ah I she hath bounded into her green couch of 
gorse and there she will sleep, I'll warrant me, as snug as may be. 
Methinks I could myself slumber most j^rofoundly on a bed full 
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as prickly. Would that she could lend me her light tread 1 Oh ! 
blessed mead and blessed widow that brewed it " 

And with such a half soliloquy the honest monk dragged his 
unwieldy bulk up the precipitous ascent. 

As they reached the summit the way became more doubtful 
and overhung, and at length the shrubs seemed to have matted 
themselves together as if to block the secluded spot within from 
the intrusion of strangers. After a little exertion, however, they 
succeeded in clambering through this green rampart and 
instantly, as they emerged from the thicket, the whole splendid 
scene flashed upon their vision. 'It was a huge valley or 
amphitheatre, girded all round with a chain of hills which, 
sloping gently to the valley, were covered to the very summits 
with wood and verdure. In the midst of this secluded paradise 
alept tranquilly a large lake, which in the stillness of the 
evening seemed like a burnished mirror, and here and there upon 
its banks, where the grass flourished to the very brink of the 
water, were many little barks that through the distance seemed 
as if built for the fairies to sport with when they play their elfin 
pranks by the cold light of the moon. The foliage had almost 
disappeared and what yet remained was deeply tinged with the 
red hues of autumn. But the prospect was most pleasant to 
view, especially to those who had of late been wandering in what 
was almost a desert. 

In the splendour of the scene Harold forgot his care and the 
monk his weariness. Eadwulf stood in silent astonishment, and 
Mervjrn, with the privilege of his order as Penbardh or Chief of 
the Faculty, gave vent to a thousand apostrophes, poetical and 
prosy. But as there was no time to lose, they pursued the path 
that pointed to the plain and were again speedily in the depth of 
the wood that clothed the descent. They had not advanced far 
when the scholar asserted that he heard music and as they 
proceeded it was evident that he was not mistaken. It seemed 
to come from the quarter toward which they were advancing. 
As they approached the sounds became more and more audible. 
They were those of woe, and Mervyn declared that nothing less 
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than the death of some chieftain conld have given occasion to 
that strain. It was a dirge, for the Bardh knew the air. 
Suddenly the travellers emerged upon an area in the forest, from 
which the trees had been swept away. In the centre were a 
high pile of wood and two forms in white robes watching and 
weeping. On the other side of the area a procession was 
entering at a slow and solemn pace. Two archers led the way, 
carrymg their bows unstrung and their arrows pointing to the 
earth. Next came three aged priests, clothed in white, each 
having in his hand a mistletoe and a golden hook. Then 
followed the Penbardh, channting a dirge which recounted the 
glorious feats of the departed and celebrated his virtues. After 
him came the second order of the bardhs, who were distinguished 
for their skill on musical instruments, some playing the harp, 
others the pipe, and others again the crowth (a species of 
violin). These were followed by the Datceinaed, or third order 
of the bardhs, who took up the words of the Penbardh and the 
strain of the uusicians and chaunted in chorus the melancholy 
tribute to departed worth. Next after them advanced a manly 
form leading a woman completely armed, who, though she trod 
firmly and majestically, was evidently enduring a sorrow which 
she would not reveal. Her face was very pale, and her head 
being uncovered to the breeze her long yellow hair streamed 
negligently over her person. She walked with the support of a 
spear and bent her eyes upon the ground as if she feared to trust 
their glance at the scene before her. Immediately after this 
interesting pair was borne a bier, strewn all over with oak and 
mistletoe. Twelve tall mountaineers supported the sad burden, 
and on either side of it were two priests, seemingly in the act of 
prayer and benediction. A confused multitude of armed men, 
women and children, weeping and wailing bitterly, so that their 
shrieks were echoed by the hills around, followed the procession as 
it advanced towards the pile that was built in the centre of the area. 
Harold saw that it was a funeral ceremony and bade his 
companions wait the conclusion before they intruded themselves 
upon the presence of the mourners. 
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The prooeflBion lultBdlK&xe ^kxt-pD^z i^laeras of tiie 
and the priesU adnBoed; iht BsdhK, not u em iau g from their 
chaimt, rtatioiied t hwn i pl fg i at iti foot; liie iaQ mia and the 
sorrowfol woman stood at iti bead, the one wilk Ids anus folded 
and his head bowed in maalf gnef, tix trihet crectand fixm, with 
her lips co mpro ssed lest U»ej iSiOBld ^ipear oannalBBd and an 
eye that seemed to hid ^MrimT to a tear. 

*' NoWy hj Saint Danstm, she is a nohfe cnatave,** mnttered 
Harold, half soliloquising. "Mnk. Eadwnlf, how she bean 
herself, without sob or ngh ; not a limb qpiven." 

''To me," replied the jonth, "such steniness seems on* 
womanly." 

" Oat on thee for a foolish boy/* ssid the other petulantly. 
*' Tmst me, thoa wilt not always prefer a love sick poling giil to 
such a stately, swan-Uke creatore as yonder royal woman. Why 
the heart of one sndi brave being will outweigh all the soft, 
tender things that ever flattered to a tale of fondness or melted 
before a scene of pity. Mark her well, Eadwolf ; see how she 
stands while they lift the heavy bier apon the pile. Look thee, 
she gazes upon them ; mark her bloe eye ; there is not a single 
tear apon it. She lifts her spear ; she is giving a charge ; they 
obey, as who woald not when sach a one oommands ? They 
circle roond the pile. See where one in white robes bears a 
flaming torch — ^he is a priest ; he enters the fatal round. She is 
nothing daunted. He presents it to her ; she takes it, and yet 
she does not at all tremble. Ah ! she advances to the bier ; she 
gazes fixedly upon the face of the dead. By Heaven ! there is a 
tear — ^it is the first and the last ; she hastes to sweep it away I 
Holy Saint Francis ! what an awful moment ! See, she lifts her 
spear again ; the minstrels cease their chaunt ; she speaks to the 
multitude. Hark ! hark ! " 

And he paused to listen to the words that might fall from 
her. 

" Subjects,*' she said, " your king is dead. I need not recount 
to ye his virtues, for they are written in the hearts of ye all ; nor 
his valour, for that is the burden of every song and the thomo of 
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every tale. I have lost a husband and you a father. May his 
joy in the next life reward him for his goodness in this. Thus, 
thus, do I give the remains of Griffith ap Hewel to the spirits of 
air, of fire, and of water." 

So saying, she applied the torch to the funeral pile. In a 
moment it was wrapped in a thick veil of smoke, through which 
the flames rolled sullenly for awhile until it was all kindled and 
then, subduing the damp vapour, they roared and raged. The 
people groaned ; the minstrels recommenced their chorus ; the 
priests knelt and prayed, and the Queen stood watching the 
fury of the fire as it curled round the lifeless form of her lord, 
until, yielding to her agony, she turned aside her head and hid 
her face in the long tresses of her hair. 

** See," resumed Harold, " she does weep, Eadwulf ; the woman 
will prevail, spite of her proud spirit. I'll warrant me she hath 
loved rarely and, sooth to say, Griffith was a man that woman 
might love to madness. He never flinched from the foremost 
ranks. I have seen him amidst the storm of arrows stalking 
about the field as if he defied the winged deaths that were 
whizzing about him. Ha 1 she hath subdued her weakness ; the 
fearful struggle is over ; the chieftain takes her hand ; my life 
on't, he is whispering words of comfort. She waves him from 
her. Holy Saint Dunstan 1 what an eye 1 " 

" Hush ! hush I" said Eadwulf ; *' we are observed ; they seem 
alarmed — the music ceases and the whole company is in 
commotion." 

" The Saxons ! the Saxons 1" burst from the crowd, and 
instantly the women and children fled in disorder and the men 
snatched up their weapons and waited but the command of the 
Queen to commence the attack. Harold perceived his danger, 
and plucking a twig from a near oak tree waved it before him in 
token of peace. The Welshmen loosed the bows they had drawn 
and, at the command of the lady, advanced to bring the strangers 
to her. They were accordingly led, each one between two archers, 
towards the spot where stood the widow, with anger evidently 
gathering on her brow. 
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** What cursed destiny Hath brought ye hither to intrude upon 
our sad ceremonies ?" she exclaimed as soon as they were near. 
*^ Speak, ye Saxon hounds, whose blood are ye seeking now ? 
Nay, he whom ye have hunted like a wild boar," she said, with a 
laugh of scorn and derision, pointing to the smoking pile, '' he is 
beyond your reach now. He hath escaped from your fangs, nor 
can he hear your yells. There," she said, stamping her foot and 
trailing her spear upon the turf, ^' track him there, if ye can. 
Here ye may run upon the bloody scent if ye will ; but he will 
put ye all at fault — ^vile dogs that ye are." 

To this address Harold replied only with a haughty inclination 
of the head. " Speak 1" she continued, '* if ye will deign to 
syllable our mountain accents ; speak, and say who ye are or ye 
shall sleep this night at the bottom of yonder waters." 

'* We are Saxons," said Harold, in excellent Welsh. 

''I am a Briton, please your Highness, and a Bardh," said 
Mervyn. 

" And I am a brother of the blessed Abbey of Brochisbome, 
and a copier of books, at your service," exclaimed Gregory in a 
most pitiful tone and in like language, for, though a Saxon, the 
days of his youth had been spent in these mountains. 

" What hath led ye hither ?" asked the Queen. 

" I sought Qxiflath ap Hewel," replied Harold, " but he is gone." 

"Gone I" she exclamed; "yes, where thy enmity can vex him 
no more. Didst thou not know that thy coming hither was at the 
peril of thy life ? Bash man, who art thou ? What is thy name?" 

" I am Harold, the son of Godwin," was his instant answer. 

" What, he of the bloody hand — ^Harold the persecutor ? He 
who hath made desolate our land like a hurricane ? Presump- 
tuous — ^how dared'st thou trust thyself in the arms of thy mortal 
foe?" 

'^ Because I had a respect for him," was the reply. 

" Ejiowest thou not that the blood of her sons cries against 
thee from this miserable land ? It must have vengeance ; it hath 
expected it long, and now the Most High hath delivered thee into 
my hands." 
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'*1 am not afraid to die/' said Harold firmly, crossing his arms 
and standing more erect than before. 

"Yes, please your mightiness, but I am/' sobbed Qregorj, 
dropping on his knees so heavily that the earth shook beneath him. 

" Peace, fool," said the Qneen ; *' thou art not worth the 
slaughter. But why, madman as thou art, why hast thou thnui 
thyself into such peril ?" 

" Because,'' he replied, ** because I believed (Griffith to be a 
generous, noble-hearted king." 

" And who dares deny it ?" she exclaimed, poising the spear. 
" I tell thee, Saxon, he was more brave and goodly than thy 
churlish race. To have seen him in the battle and in the Oouit 
and at the board men doubted where he was most beautiful 
But thou, thou hast sought after his life." 

" I have," was the answer. 

" And thine must be the forfeit," she added, in a still sterner 
tone. 

" I do not value life," said Harold, nothing moved ; " it hath 
no charms for me ; take it and welcome. But for my innocent 
friends here I must entreat your mercy." 

The woman looked at him for some moments, astonished at his 
stoical indifference to her threats. "And," she said, "is it 
weariness of life that hath led thee hither ?" 

"I can scarce call it by a better name," replied Harold. 
*' Being banished from my former fortunes, I thought to throw 
myself upon the noble nature of Griffith, for I believed that he 
would never refuse to receive as an exile and a friend him 
whom he had met in the field as a gallant rival." 

"But what warrant have I for the honesty of thy tale ?" she 
asked. 

" The word of a man and the honour of a soldier," rejoined 
Harold. 

''And canst thou dare to meet death so calmly?" continued 
the interrogator. 

"I have fronted him oftentimes before in the battle and 
elsewhere ; why should I fear him now V' 
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" Bold man, look ihee at yonder lake. See how glassy cold 
its still waters sleep. It trembles in the taming of a spear 
whether it shall slumber as quietly over thee to-night. A word 
—a sign — and thou wonldst be five fathom deep in the waves, and 
what would be the great Harold then ?" 

"True, he would be— a< rest" This was said in a low 
solenm tone ; he paused ere he repeated the words ** at rest,** 
as if some other thought had flashed upon him*to check their 
utterance. 

" If thou fearest not death, what then fearest thou ?" she said 
again. 

" Nothing," answered Harold. 

*^ Then death cannot conquer thee. Loose him, slaves. Thy 
courage, lord Harold, shall find favour I would have denied to 
entreaty." 

But my companions, princess," he interrupted. 
Oh ! they shall be cared for. Belease the prisoners I And for 
thee, noble chieftain, come look thee on the mortal relics of him 
with whom thou hast striven. There lies all that remains of 
Griffith ap Hewel, the eagle king. Well thou may'st weep ; aye, 
read a lesson here ; this was majesty." 

** It is the tribute of a warrior, " said Harold. "Nobler enemy 
never crossed spear than thy departed lord ; first in the shock, 
last in the retreat ; valiant in the battle, merciful in the 
conquest, he won the love of his friends and the respect of his 
foes." 

'' Bardhs I" said the queen, turning to them and extending 
her spear, " chaunt his praises again, that the strangers may know 
how worth and valour are honoured here." 

The minstrels obeyed, and mingled with their song encomiums 
on the far renowned deeds of Harold. 

Then came forth two of the priests, bearing a brazen urn. 
With great care they gathered the small fragments of humanity, 
the ashes that were once a king, which they deposited in the vessel 
with tears and awe. The widow bent over the urn and gazed 
long and earnestly at the relics of her lord. A few Sjtvxi^ i^ uysa 
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them ; she turned, looked again, and then bade the bearers seal 
them from the world for ever. This done the high priest gave 
his benediction to the multitade. The minstrels struck up a 
lively strain, in accordance with the strange custom that seems to 
rejoice at the conclusion of the sad rites of burial, and the people, 
much conversing about their late lord, with many a whisper and 
exclamation of wonder, followed the slow steps of their Queen, 
who left the field of woe accompanied by her noble kinsman and 
the four travellers. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
A Ghangeling. 

Kepeth this ohilde al be it fonle or faire, 
And eke my life, nnto mine home coming : 

Christ when him list may senden me an heir, 
More agreeable than this to my liking. 

Ohaucbb. Thb Man of Law's Tale. 

They paused before a mansion that seemed to have been hastily 
erected and displayed the lack of taste and comfort characteristic 
of a society but little advanced in civilisation. Yet, though 
ill constructed, it was by far the most complete of the habitations 
within reach of the sight. The dwellings surrounding it were 
only rude and ungainly huts, built to serve the purpose of the 
season, and with little regard to durability. They were for the 
most part made of wattled osiers plastered over with clay. A 
few only were more substantially erected of rough unsightly 
stones, but through the walls of these innumerable crannies gave 
entrance to the outer air. All were roofed with boughs and 
layers of heath and broom. Some had gardens round them 
roughly fenced and incompletely cultivated, and many com- 
panies of goats were browsing in the neighbourhood. Harold 
remarked some herds of small black cattle, whose handsome 
forms attracted his attention, for they were of a rare and cele- 
brated kind. These things fell under their notice as they paused 
before the gate that gave entrance to the superior mansion. 
Their hostess and the chieftain conducted them within, and thus 
attended by the high priest, the Penbardh, and the minstrel (or 
Bardh of the second order) the travellers entered the ^qIqx!a Qi^ 
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the sovereign who had so often baffled the King of England and 
scattered terror among the inhabitants of his frontiers. 

They were admitted into a large hall, somewhat pompously 
furnished, although its chief decoration was armour of yarions 
form and value, with some huge antlers of foresters and a few 
boars' tusks of enormous size. A broken bow and an inverted 
quiver were suspended apart from the rest, and this Harold and 
Gregory, well acquainted with the customs of the people, knew 
to be the weapons of the late king, as they were always solemnly 
broken and exhibited for a symbol of mourning in the residence 
of the deceased. From its massive size it was very obvious tliat 
the bearer of such a weapon must have been a man of no ordinary 
strength. Their suspicions were confirmed by the widow. 

" There, Lord Harold, is his bow. A better archer never drew 
string. He would single out the fat buck from the herd or the 
captain from the host, and his shaft never failed to find the 
mortal part. But his bow is broken now and his quiver is 
empty." 

''It may yet mend again," said Harold, half aloud. 

The Queen heard and seemed to meditate a reply, but tlie 
entrance of the attendants with the repast diverted her 
attention. 

The board was spread and the company ate in silence. A 
vacant seat at the post of honour betokened the loss they had 
sustained. At the conclusion of the feast the Penbardh com- 
menced a song of praise, skilfully interweaving the mutual feats of 
Harold and his late lord in their many encounters, and 
proclaiming the king the first hero the world had seen and the 
guest the second. When he had concluded, the Queen com- 
mended them to Heaven and retired to her rest, leaving the 
travellers to the care of her noble kinsman. Many a bowl of 
rich ale was drained on that evening, for it was a custom with 
the Welshmen to make as merry after a funeral as the Irish do 
before that ceremonial, nor did they slight the custom. Harold, 
however, was too much involved in thought to carouse, and 
Eadwulf was dreaming of persons and places far away. But 
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Gregory yielded witlurat lestraint to the flow of hnmoor, said a 
thonsand foolish things and laughed a thooBand times at his own 
jokes, talking to his illiterate andie-nce of Cicero, Yiigilios, and 
a host of ancient authors, to which the oon^iany replied only 
with a stare, mistaken hy the speaker for a look of ad- 
miration. Mervyn amused himself and them with many a ballad 
reciting the wonderful deeds of their anoestcHs, and it was with 
regret they heard the signal for parting. 

The same dormitoiy was allotted to Harold and Eadwolf. 
" By Saint Dmistan ! she is a gknrioas creatore/' said the former 
when they were alone; ''she hath the queen in every gesture. 
Pity it is she should be cooped up, like a bird in a c^e, within 
the bounds of these bleak hills, where she can neither see nor be 
seen. She would be a jewel in the fairest Court in Chnstendon." 

" I confess," replied the other, " I cannot think with you. 
In my eyes, a woman should be gentle and delicate, whereas she 
is the veriest she-devil that ever crossed my unlucky path, one 
excepted. I would have a woman weep over her dead husband ; 
but she looked at her's as if it were the corse of something 
neither of kin nor kind with her. I would have a woman look 
very sorrowful at so sad a scene as the burning of a husband, 
whereas she rather seemed as if she wanted to find another." 

" Ha ! didst thou indeed so deem ? " interrupted Harold ; then, 
suddenly checking himself. " But allowance must be made for the 
customs of the country. It is not the fashion here to mewl and 
whimper over the remains of a brave man. They pay him otiier 
honour than scarred faces and crazed voices." 

"But there is a becoming sorrow which no custom can 
conceal," replied the other. ^' The heart, when it is not cold as 
marble, will write its feelings upon the face, and the tear that 
springs from affection will make its way in Wales as well as in 
softer regions. And then her bloody threats to whirl us all into 
the waters, like so many blind whelps, and small chance it was 
that we were not at this moment food for fishes." 

" If thou givest thy tongue that licence, Master Eadwulf , thou 
chatterest like a wilful boy who will vent his froward humour. 

L 
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Thou little dreamest what canse she hath to ciurae the Saxons. 
They have made her childless; they have persecuted her race 
with deadly hate. To my mind it was nobly done so to forget 
and forgive^ for she knew not of the pact that was betwixt her 
lord and myself, and the name of Harold must^ ere this, ha?e 
been to her as the name of a fearful plague." 

" What rashness, then/' said Eadwulf, '* if such thou hast been 
to this people, induced thee to trust thyself in their hands? 
Would'st thou seek refuge in the den of the wolf ?" 

" I can scarcely tell thee, Master Eadwulf ; it is my thought- 
less nature ever to seek danger instead of ayoiding it; often- 
times hath Griffith crossed spear with me, and I knew that he 
would not disdain even a foe in his ill-fortune. I dreamed not 
to find him dead and his soul dwelling in a woman." 

" Say, rather, a woman with no soul at all," retorted Eadwulf, 
firm to his point ; " woman indeed she is, in one respect, praise 
to the patron saint of the Welshmen, whoever he may be ; but 
for one of her woman's freaks we should have been all dead men. 
For no earthly reason she snatched us from the fishes' mouths and 
brought us hither to fill our own." 

" And thy head too," continued Harold, *'with that humming 
ale. Prithee hold thy slippery tongue and disturb not my rest 
with thy light gabble. I tell thee, once for all, she is a 
charming lady." And so saying Harold turned himself upon his 
bed of rushes, nor could all the efforts of Eadwulf, who was 
somewhat elevated with the feast, obtain another word from him. 
Being thus compelled to silence the youth speedily surrendered 
himself into the arms of sleep. 

The martial music of the pipes startled them from their 
dreams. Descending, they found all the traces of the sorrow of 
yesterday removed and no sadness upon any face. The clan was 
assembled on the green and being inspected by the chieftains. 
Many a time before had Harold met them face to face in the battle, 
and he was now not a little curious to observe the maimer of 
their training. They readily indulged his wishes, and in this 
emplo3anent we leave him. 
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Eadwnlt meaawfaile, invited by the sober sUllness of the early 
hooTy bent his steps towsids the bofders of the lake, whose 
fooOy raled by a coriing grey mist, was only ruffled by the 
occasional le^ of a trontlet, Inied to leave his own element 
by the beaaiy of that above. Many cottages were boned all 
about among the shnibe, npon whose evergreen leaves was now 
gathered the silver hoar-frost, while from the thicket here and 
there rose slowly a ckmd of smoke which, after soaring awhile, 
poised itself qinte motionless over the coppice, as if it feared to 
mingle with the poriiy of the air. Eadwulf wandered about, 
careless whither he went, his thoughts unconsciously returning to 
the Cairn Braieh and the unfortunate lady who was there 
mocked with the empty title of queen. He wished to believe 
that his affections were not involved in the fate of this lovely 
being — ^but in vain. He saw the i^uth and recoiled from it. 
He was startled l^ a voice saying in Saxon, ** By Saint David I I 
have him at last." The youth looked round and beheld a little 
deformed figure, quaintly accoutred, hanging over a brawling 
brook, in earnest strife with a fish he had just taken. 

''A lH*ave morning to ye, master," said Eadwulf ; ** what luck 
to-day?" 

The angler was too intent upon his sport to turn, but replied, 
without looking at the querist, ''My bag is light enough as 
yet — a curse upon the crisp water this mom! Mayhap the 
spotted devil on the hook will, if he doth not play me foul, make 
ttmends iot tiiie coyness of his companions." 

And he began again to struggle with the finned monster, who 
fought desperately for life— now plunging here — now there— now 
daidiing up^now down the torrent, seeking the deeps at one 
momeiit and the shallows at another, as the wily sportsman 
4exteroasly withdrew or yielded his line, until at length, wearied 
^tb his exertions and his strength quite spent, the huge fish was 
^bagged by the delighted angler upon the bank, where he leaped 
Ib tha agonies of death, all his brilliant hues glittering in the 

<'A fine fellow indeed is he," observed Eadwulf, who had 
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watched with interest the difficult game and now poised the prize 
in his hand as if to judge of its weight ; " a fine fellow and 
admirably taken. I have seen many a noble conqaest in my day, 
and of weightier fish too, but never one so artfully played in 
such a desperate stream and with such flimsy tackle." 

"Dost thou think so?" said the man, evidently pleased. ^'I 
am accounted an indifferent fisher in these parts. If your 
honour is fond of the sport, I'll show you a day's labour anytime. 
There isn't a man in Wales — ^no— nor in England either, who 
knows the most plentiful streams and the best holes so well as 
Anky Elfinchilde." 

It is necessary to premise that this singular being was regarded 
among the countryfolk, and indeed wherever he was known 
(and that was far and wide), as a very doubtful character. It 
was rumoured, and confidently believed by many, that the mis- 
shapen Anky was a changeling — ^that is to say, a substitute pro* 
vided by the fairy people, who had stolen the true offspring d 
some honest couple and imposed in its stead the deformity who 
now stood before Eadwulf . Perhaps the unfortunate Anky was 
himself not averse to such a suspicion, as it surrounded him with 
a sort of mystery which he delighted in, and sometimes procured 
for him a species of respectful awe which insured him good 
treatment from fear, if not from love. Perhaps, too, as not 
unfrequently happens with story hearers as well as story tellers, 
he had so often heard the tale related that, coupled with his 
personal deformity, he at length really believed himself that 
which he was reported to be. This rumour, however, if it 
procured him food and lodging, was not without its disadvantages, 
for it was the delight of the urchins to tease birn in every 
possible manner that boyish malice can devise, whenever, 
emboldened by numbers, or taking advantage of his weakness, they 
cared not for the curses or the ludicrously expressed fury of the 
hapless creature. Many a cur was taught to snarl and snap at 
his heels as he strolled through the villages, with his fishing rod 
in his hand and a huge game bag rudely constructed of the skin 
of a badger hung about his person, whistling some wild air or 
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humming some mysterious ballad and capering antidy to the 
measore of the jingle. Not onfrequently would the young tor- 
mentors mark the gullies where with much skill he had baited his 
liaes, and then, watching his departure, they would steal to the 
spot and either remove them altogether or return them to the eddy 
with the putrid carcass of a rat, or weasel, or carrion crow, or, in 
default of these, with stone or stump depending from the hooks, 
and it was their urchin pleasure, when the dwarf returned to seek 
his finny prey, to watch his violent gesticulations and listen to his 
vehement cries and curses when he discovered the tricks that 
had been played upon him. And in this were the children 
encouraged by the elders of the place, who assured them that it 
was doing God service to tease and torment the child of the fays ; 
and then it was told, perchance before the blazing fire when 
storm and darkness had fallen without, how that his mother, as 
she deemed herself, had one day left her home and her infant 
charge on some matter of haste, and that when she returned and 
hurried to clasp her beautiful babe, she was startled to find in its 
stead the ill-favoured Anky, whose form, though veiy small, had 
all the likeness of manhood, with his grim countenance and 
hirtled locks and as misshapen as her own babe was lovely. 
But, nevertheless, she bestowed a mother's care upon the hideous 
creature and suckled it as her own, though oftentimes expressing 
her doubts of his identity. But the changeling did not improve. 
On the contrary, he grew more and more disgusting, for he soon 
ceased to rise in stature, although he was wonderful for bodily 
might. No labour seemed too great for him. He was, moreover, 
agile as the squirrel, and all people who beheld him clambering 
about the trees and precipices of the mountains shook their heads 
and prayed Gk)d to defend them from the Evil One. Ere he 
had numbered eight years he used to leave his home for days 
together, under the pretence of angling, but it was whispered 
really to join the revek of the fairies which they were wont to 
hold upon some heath or moor-side at certain festive seasons, at 
which the presence of their brethren in mortal forms was thought 
to be indispensable, The unhappy child was shunned by all his 
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neighbonra and it is not therefore wonderful if he, in retani, 
avoided the society and intercourse of men, in whidi he oonld 
never mingle without a deep sense of his own infexiority. 
Dwelling thus, as it were, almost wholly in the solitudes of nature, 
with no other company than his own thoughts, deeply tainted with 
the legends of the countiy and induced to melancholy, perhaps 
madness, by his wretched condition, we can well imagine that he 
might at length fancy himself the unearthly thing he was said to 
be. Certain it is that he did not trouble himself to contradict any 
of the stories that were circulated and that by indulging in an 
eccentricity of manner, and a temper naturally hasty, whose 
violence was enhanced by frequent crosses and spites, by mysterioiu 
hints and obscure mutterings — ^by some dealings in spells and 
charms, and other strange habits, he rather nursed than re- 
pressed the suspicions with which he was encircled. 

By vulgar minds — ^nay, by one half the world*-men are 
estimated according to the mould in which nature has cast the 
form and features. It requires something more than common 
intellect — ^it needs a rare philosophy and benevolence — ^to disregard 
the defect of exterior advantages and count the value of a man 
by the mind's worth and not by the body's grace. It is not, 
then, surprising that this universal failing operated to the dis- 
advantage of the hapless Anky. His height was scarcely four 
feet — ^his legs were remarkably short and crooked, though very 
strongly built, and they supported a trunk as misshapen as them- 
selves. His arms, on the contrary, were singularly long and the 
great breadth of his shoulders indicated uncommon muscuhtf 
power. His head seemed huge, but this was rather from the dis- 
proportion of the body which it covered, and it was matted all 
over with coarse red locks that half concealed his features from 
the glance of the observer. His countenance might in another 
have been accounted rather pleasing than otherwise, were it not 
so defaced by the tempests of passion and the furrows of a fretful 
and froward disposition, and evident traces of that morose and 
ascelic temper which is formed by real or fancied ill-treatment 
of the world or of fortune. He was accoutred fantastically. A 
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jacket of fine wod, that might haye been the rejected habit of 
some wealthy or noble perscmage, though now worn and faded, 
was strangely bedizened with patches of gold and silyer lacings, 
a few coins suspended from the tassels which it abundantly dis- 
played, and knots of the most ^t«gli"g dyes, to which his 
particular care seemed to haye been directed, so weU were their 
hnes preseryed. Buskins of the deer's hide, rudely fashioned, 
defended his nether parts from the seyerity of the season, and 
from his waist to his knees hung a coarse woollen petticoat, as 
green as the grass beneath his feet. The motley figure was 
crowned with a conical cap, whose summit was surmounted by a 
heron's plume. The larger portion of his frame was at this time 
concealed by a huge bag or pouch, destined to bear the game, and 
which, sooth to say, he was wont to burden welL 

Such was the doubtful being who now stood before Eadwulf , 
preparing his line for another cast — the glittering witness of his 
skill leaping in the early sunshine that beamed beautifully upon 
his burnished scales. 

"When thou anglest for trout," said the dwarf, "take the 
adyice of the best fisher in Wales, and make choice of dew-worms 
to bait withal, and mind that thon dash not the hook into the 
stickle — so— to frighten the sleepy fish from his weed, bat let it 
sink gently — so— and ramble down the whirl as if it had not a 
sturdy line at its taiL Haik'ee, master, I haye a word f cr thy 
ears. May not thy name be Ead — ^Elad — a curse on my 

treacherous brain I " 

" Ere I reply," said the youth, " I must know why it is asked 
and who he is that would thus question a stranger ? " 

" I ? " said the dwarf, with a harsh half-laugh, " I am the fays' 
child. Dost thou doubt me, ask any of those who dwell round 
about ; halt man, woman, or diild, on any way in Wales, and 
question them what they think or know of Anky Elfinchilde. 
There's neyer a one but would tell thee. Tes, yes," he continued 
in an altered tone, " they would tell thee how I dance by moon- 
light on the moorland and ride upon the fays' steeds, which to 
men seem but as dry rushes, through the air and oyer land and 
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sea and down— down into the deep caves of the earth, far away 
into the fairy-land till the cock crows. Hash I hash ! I have a 
bite— hash 1" 

Eadwalf felt rather ancomfortable at this address, for he was 
himself deeply tinctared with the saperstitions of the times, and 
the uncoath figare of his companion appeared to confirm his 
accoant of himself. Bat Eadwalf had also been taught that to 
conciliate the favoar of these beings was the most certain mode of 
averting their evil inflaence ; he resolved, therefore, to avoid any 
ungracious act which might rouse the suspicion of Anky ; perhaps, 
too, he doubted whether the unhappy creature was not labouring 
under a delusion and investing himself with powers that were not 
really his. " And is it indeed so ? " he asked. 

" They will tell thee," replied the dwarf, " how I make the 
milk sour and blast the kine and blight the com and look with 
an evil eye upon the little chQdren until they wither, and pine 
away, and die. They will tell thee how I come upon the whirl- 
wind and dance over the meadows, bringing rot to the sheep and 
murrain to the cows, and how at night I drain the udders dry and 
carry the new milk to the fairyland to carouse withal. They 
will show thee how I come — ^ha I I have him again I — ^there, lift 
him out of the stream whilst I handle yonder line, which 
hath even now taken its prey and bids fair to be broken in the 
struggle," and he presented the rod to Eadwulf, who, half fearing 
to accept or refuse, received it with a tardiness that did njt 
escape the notice of his companion, 

"What fearest thou ?" he said, with a grim smile ; "dost thou 
also doubt me ? Give me proof of thy skill," 

But so ill did Eadwulf play the captive that the wonderfully 
small line yielded to the struggles of the fish, who, twice or thrice 
leaping high out of the eddy, sailed away in triumph. Anky, 
who had observed his movements, laughed aloud at his mishap, 
and Eadwulf flung the hazel rod upon the grass, convinced that 
no mere mortal could take fish with such slender means. 

" Now," said the dwarf, " mark how I will play this trout, to 
which thine was but a fool. See how he strains and tugs ; now 
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he rides against the stream ; now he dashes through the foam as 
if the devil was at his tail. (Eadwalf crossed himself.) See 
now how he dives down— down into the deep golly, where he would 
bxuy himself in the weed were I to relax for a single moment. 
Now he rises again. Ha ! he is almost awearied. See ! he 
flounders in the loam and shows his white belly to the son. 
Here he is at last and well matched, too, with the jolly fellow 
in my pouch. Bide thou here a month, Saxon, and I would make 
an angler of thee— hey ? " 

'' It was done bravely, indeed," said the youth ; " it would be 
long enough ere I could rival thee. But the morning is high. I 
must to my friends. Gk)od luck to thee. Master Anky, and a 
pouch fuU of such game as thou hast already taken." 

" Hold awhile. Sir Saxon, whither away so fast ? Hold awhile I 
I have a word for thee. Thou wert dreaming but now, I doubt, 
of the Cairn Braieh y Dinas." 

"The Cairn Braieh," said Eadwulf, starting at the name, and 
instantly returning to where the dwarf hung over the stream, 
again intently engaged in his sport ; '' the Cairn Braieh ; how- 
why, what knowest thou of the Cairn Braieh ? " 

'' What know I of this glen and of the hiUs and valleys and 
mountains round about ? Did I not tell thee but now that I 
knew every stream in Wales, and is there a mountain that some 
brawling brok>k may not call mother ?" 

" True, true— but the Cairn Braieh," interrupted the youth 
impatiently. 

''Why, look ye, tweniy years have I been cast upon the 
world, and I have wandered far and wide to find a home. I 
once set up my abode in the village of Uangollin, but a cow 
chanced to die, and an old woman's fat grandchild got a sore 
head, and poor Anky was forced to take to his heels to avoid 
a visit to the horsepond and having a pincushion made of his 



carcass " 



Nay, but what news of the Cairn Braieh? " 
In the black glen at the foot of the Cairn Braieh/' continued 
Anky, glancing at the youth with a most malicious smile, " is 
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the most glorious stream tliat ever line sounded ; forty did I 
snare the very last morning " 

'' For Heaven's sake, tell me if any and what news thou bearesi 
from the Cairn Braich/' interrupted Eadwnlf, no longer abb to 
restrain his anxiety. 

"Merely this/' replied the dwarf, " not long since I came thence." 

" Within these seven days ? " asked the youth, 

"Yes, within four," was the answer, 

" And were all in health and happiness ? " he continued, 
*' especially—-" 

" The Lady Evila> thou would'st say ; excepting her alone, poor 
thing, they were all in brave trim." 

" But what of her ? " inquired the youth, with emotion ; " doth 
aught ail her ? " 

" The sickness of young hearts, they say," replied the dwarf. 

"Hath she then a suitor?" said the youth hesitating, 
*' who— what may he be — ^the Bardh ? " 

*' Mayhap thou art better able to answer than I am, but sore 
enough it is that she hath a world of heart trouble, and the 
maidens say that it is love." 

" This moment tell me 1 " exclaimed Eadwulf, springing upon 
the little creature and grasping him firmly by the jacket ; " trifle 
with me no longer, but say who is her lover and where he is to 
be found." 

"How should I know ? " replied Anky, not at all disconcerted, 
nor even endeavouring to release himself, but looking into the 
face of his adversary with a cool, contemptuous sneer ; " perchance 
it may be myself." 

"Thoul thou I" exclaimed the angry youth, shaking him 
violently ; but Anky, with a sudden twist, escaped from his hold 
and retreated a few paces, doubting if to be fierce or merry at 
the attempted violence of the stranger. 

'* I would have told thee," he said, " hadst thou been patient, 
but now that thou hast treated me thus thou shalt have my 
silence for thy pains. Remember, Saxon, that Anky Elfinchilde 
is never harmed in vain." 
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The yontli, regretting his oybt hMtmeOy offered nieh apologie* 
as he deemed might smooth the mfiOed pMsions of his oompanion, 
but although the dwarf willingly f oigaTe his violenoe, no 
entreaty could prevail npon him to afford the much-deaired 
information. 

''For the rest, Saxon,** he said, '*I freely forgiye thee, and in 
token here is my hand. Bat I have said thai I will not tell thee 
the name of tiie lover, and Anky Elfinchilde is not wont to say 
and not perform." 

The diminutive creature uttered this in a proud and pompous 
tone, which at another season would have called a smile to the 
cheek of Eadwulf, but now he was too much chagrined to b» 
amused with anything. He only obtained the dwarfs promise to 
meet him again and turned his steps to the spot where he had 
left his friends. 

He had not proceeded far before he met the Bardh Mervyn 
emerging from a path that conducted to the banks of the lake. 
He seemed in the fulness of glee, expatiated on the beauties of 
the scenery, and hinted to Eadwulf that there was living 
loveliness also in that valley ; in short, that he had parted but now 
from a very pretty lass, from whose lips he had taken the liberty 
of brushing the morning bloom. 

"The wilful little lady," he said, "would not accept my 
courtesy, but rather seemed to frown on my advances. Nay, so 
indignant was she, that she threatened the wrath of some lover 
of hers whom she protests to be one of the fairy folk. But, 
recluse though I have been, I know enough of the deceitful sex. 
Master Eadwulf, to account lightly of her reproofs, and so I e*en 
ventured, notwithstanding her struggles, to snatch a dozen hearty 
smacks from the ruddiest lips that ever a beard pressed. Dost 
thou not envy me. Master Eadwulf ? ** 

" I ? No, in faith," repUed the other ; '' but for the Elf, I think 
I have seen him to-day and a stranger person never crossed mine 
eyes. Moreover, I doubt not that he hath news for thee, so 
follow me and we will meet him." 

" I should deem that thou wert referring to little Anky, were 
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it not that two days before we left the Oaim Braich he was fifty 
miles the other side of it.*' 

"In good time thoa wilt see/' replied Eadwnlf ; ^'he is not 
far off." 

And^ so saying, he pointed to the spot where Anky was 
engaged in his accnstomed sport. Bat there was now a woman 
with him, whom Mervyn, in a whisper, declared to be the girl 
he had sainted. 

" Bat how, in the devil's name, coold this imp of hell haye 
come hither so speedily ? One would almost believe the tales of 
his riding upon a rash and skipping through the air on a 
broomstick. But I doubt not he bears tidings from the Gum 
Braich." 

As they approached they were descried by the girl, who, with 
violent gesticulations, pointed to them and instantly disappeared 
by a pathway on the right. The two advanced to where the 
dwarf stood, apparently prepared to receive them, when, just as 
they had gained the spot and the Bardh had begun to address him, 
he rushed forward, exclaiming, " Bevenge ! revenge ! " and, 
grasping the long knife usually employed in his occupation, he 
aimed it at the bosom of Eadwulf. He saw the coming stroke, 
and was just enabled to start aside, but not so as to have escaped 
a severe wound had not the desperate creature slipped upon the 
high bank of the stream, which, yielding to his fall, rolled with 
its burthen into the waters. They looked into the gulph and 
beheld the miserable dwarf struggling with the waves and abnost 
overcome. " Let the villain find the death he deserves 1 " said 
Mervyn. But Eadwulf obeyed the call of humanity and, 
without hesitation or delay, leaped into the waters from the 
height on which they stood. Mervyif anxiously beheld him sink 
deep below the foaming waves — then rise again upon the surface, 
where, far away, the dwarf still feebly struggled to gain the 
bank. Eadwulf swam to the spot, ere the senses of the drowning 
man were quite lost, for he screamed and extended his hands- 
sunk — rose again and screamed once, but more faintly, and then 
sunk again so long that it seemed to the breathless gazer above 
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as if he had disappeared for eyer. But presently he came again 
to the surface of the torrent ; he uttered no sound ; his arms 
waved oonvulsiyely ; in a moment they were grasped hy the hand 
of Eadwulf , who, with his senseless burden, made for the shore 
where it was most easy of access. Upon it he laid the body and 
was speeedily joined by the minstreL After a long time and 
much care they succeeded in their endeavours to restore life to 
the livid form of the dwarf. By degrees he opened his eyes, but 
without consciousness ; his fingers first, then his limbs, moved 
convulsively ; he heaved a deep sigh and many of the village 
people had joined the circle when the first articulate word was 
formed on his lips. Speedily he was so far recovered that the 
strangers consigned him to the care of the cottagers and hastened 
to find their friends, who were surprised and alarmed at their long 
stay. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
The Pabting. 

Tbey lie that say complexion cannot change. 
My blood's ennobled and I am transformed 
Unto the sacred temper of a king ; 
Methinks I hear my noble parasites 
Styling me Caesar or great Alexander, 
Licking my feet, and wondering where I got 
This precions ointment ; how my pace is mended. 
How princely do I speak ! 

Lingua, an old Tbagedt. 

Seven days rolled over them in this romantic retreat. Some- 
times tliey found pleasure in the sports of the field ; sometimes 
they whiled away the day with the athletic games peculiar to the 
age and country. Harold by no means lowered his tone of 
admiration for their widowed hostess, and it was evident that his 
bold spirit, according so well with her own, was much more 
pleasing to her than the enthusiastic and polished disposition of 
the youth, the self-satisfaction and erudition of the monk, or the 
wit and vanity of the minstrel. Day after day Eadwulf continued 
his inquiries as to the health of the wretched creature he had 
snatched from death, but it seemed that though rescued from 
destruction, he struggled fearfully for life through a terrible fever 
that had seized upon him. Nor is it probable that in this 
helpless situation the friendless Anky would have obtained aid, 
but for the pity of the girl for whose sake he had incurred the 
peril. She found a home for him and came herself, when her 
own duties permitted, to watch by the side of his lowly bed 
during the dreadful paroxysms of his malady. Her hands strewed 
daily a couch of clean heather and ministered sweet and nourishing 
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food, and it was the sound of her TCHce alone that tamed his fury 
in its wildest moods. All this she did not for love, bat only for 
pity's sake. The kind and compassionate nature of woman is 
the same in all places ; in the deserts of Africa, in the wildernesses 
of Wales, in the unwholesome hovels of the popoloos dty. She 
is ever to be found by the bed of sickness, soothing the pangs and 
aches of disease with her soft attentions and offering that aid 
which the ruder hands of man cannot afford. And it was 
well for poor Anky that there was one who would do this 
office faithfully, for, in his delirium, he muttered many strange 
and awful things and displayed many mysteries as he raved of 
the far off land of the fairies and fancied himself among them, 
carousing in their palace, or sweeping through the air with the 
speed of the wind, borne upon an invisible steed. And sometimes 
he would repeat spells and imprecations which made her very 
blood run cold and her teeth chatter as she stood over him, 
watching how life held conflict with death and believing that he 
spoke what was but too true. She did not love him ; nay, she 
partook of that dread and aversion with which he seemed to inspire 
all his fellow creatures ; but he had been kind to her, and many a 
little mission would he accomplish for her and many a token, 
toy, or trinket would he bring to her from the distant places of 
his traveL When, therefore, she saw him in such an extremity, 
and because she had told him of the minstrel's freedoms, which 
he had mistaken for the acts of the other, she felt the 
compassion so eminent in woman and summoning all her 
coorage to challenge the superstitioas fears with which the dwarf 
was encircled, she determined upon diarging herself with the 
care of his recovery. Eadwulf dUigeotly inquired the condition 
of the patient and, at his request, the royal taUe supplied food, 
which the kind girl herself dispensed to the fevered wretch. 

Evening was 6wt falling, when the party, who had been trjring 
their skill iqmn the lake, beheld i^Km the height by which 
themselves had entered the valley a single horsemaiL He 
paused for a moment on the snmmit, as if to recruit his longs, 
and then rapidly continued his descent. He seemed to hay^^ 
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travelled fast and far, nevertheless, wherever the ground 
permitted, he urged on his steed directly towards the habitations. 

''Methinks/' said Harold, " I shonld know that man. To the 
shore ! to the shore I — row, boys, with all your might. Foigive 
me, lady ! — ^to the shore !— he bears ne?rs ! — ^pnll away, pull 
away! My heart is on fire to know why he comes and thus 
hastily. By Heaven, the boat is creeping like a snail. We shall 
not gain the shore to-night. Give me the oar ! " And he 
pulled with such gigantic strength that they speedily struck the 
green bank and, ere they could ask his purpose, Harold had half 
traced the pathway that led to the palace. 

Thither he arrived before the horseman, and such was his 
impatience that he delayed not an instant but, with the fleetness 
of one well trained to the chase, sought the ascending path. He 
speedily gained the summit of a gentle slope and there he beheld, 
afar off, emerging from the wood, the horseman he sought. He 
was riding furiously, and extreme impatience was in his eveiy 
gesture. '' Holy Saint Dunstan I '' said Harold, '^ whom seeb 
he?" Down the slope he ran scarce less swiftly than the 
approaching rider. "Ho! horseman I" he shouted, " who art 
thou? " The clatter of the hoofs drowned his exclamation, for 
the stranger made no reply. At length he came near, and then, 
for the first time, the horseman knew him. 

'* News ! " he shouted, '' news, Lord Harold I — news 1 news I " 

" Whence ? — what ? — speak 1 " exclaimed Harold. 

In a moment the horseman reined his steed. " Up, up, my 
lord," he said ; " the King is no more — the throne is vacant." 

" Say'st thou so ? — ^then by Heaven I will lift a hand for it! 
I will back for my good steed, and then away like the wind. 
How my heart swells I Foh I I must be calm. But is Edward 
indeed dead ? " 

"I know, my lord, this only, that seven days ago the 
leeches pronounced that without a miracle he would not see the 
blessed light of this morning. Without delay I took horse 
and hastened to inform my lord of that which it concerns him 
so nearly to know.** 
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** Thoa liasi done bnTaty, good Eadbald ; a thooBand thanks 
for thy care. Should that be which I woold maj be thon shalt 
have thy reward. She said it — strange '* 



** Who said — ^what said, my lord — what alls my king ?" 

'< Tes," he con tinned, '' nnder the oak — ha! what said*st thon 
abont a king ?" 

** I would have my lord one," repEed the Tsssal, with a 
reyerence. 

" Seven days ago and he wonld not see tiie numiing's son. I 
fear me I am too late." 

*' Nay, my lord, it was reported that the King had himself 
named yon for his snooessor, and I can Tentore to assert that yoa 
have many friends. Besides, no other has dared to pat in a 
claim." 

"Tes one — ^there is one," replied Harold, confused; "thou 
dost forget the Norman bastard." 

" What need to count on one," said the vassal, " who is far 
enough beyond the waters. But we must hasten, my lord." 

"Speed thou forward then, good Eadbald, and bid them 
caparison my steed and I will after with what haste I may." 

^' It shall be as my lord wills," said the vassal, and putting 
heels to his horse's flanks he was out of sight in a moment. 

<< By my soul ! " muttered Harold, '* the gay gew-gaw begins 
again to dance before mine eyes, but there b the shadow of the 
proud Norman to dim its splendour. Did she not say that I should 
wear it ? True — ^but then she said it should be a crown of thorns. 
Well, no matter." He had not advanced far when he met his 
royal hostess and the chieftain, her kinsman, advancing. They 
had learned from Eadbald that he had come to summon the 
guests away and they now sought Harold to inquire the cause of 
this sudden departure. 

'* If it please you, noble sir, I can divulge it to the ear of my 
royal mistress only," said Harold. 

The chieftain bowed and retired. 

''Boyal lady," said Harold, " hitherto you have seen in me an 
ignoble exile. I go now to seek a kingdom." 

M 
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"And take with you my prayers for your success," she 
replied. 

''Lady/' he said, ''I am a man of few words and rode of 
speech. I cannot woo after the manner of a courtier, nor is this 
a time to waste in soft whispers. If success attend me, I will 
lay the crown of England at your feet. Nay, hear me," he 
continued, as she turned with an appearance of insulted majesty, 
" I love thee." 

'' Fool," she exclaimed, " thou hast escaped my wrath onoe. 
Thou may'st not so again." 

" Lady," he said, " Harold is not to be daunted by empty 
threats." 

" Harold," said the queen, " has dared that which no other 
would have dared or done with impunity." 

'' Harold," continued he, ''has dared many things which none 
other would have dared, and now he dares tell the widow of 
Griffith that he loves her," 

" My love," she said, " is in the tomb of my lord." 

"Pshaw I" he exclaimed, "ply not those woman's fooleries 
upon me. The best honour you can pay " 

" Lord Harold," she interrupted, with dignity, *' enough of 
this. I admire thy bold spirit, but neither thy possessions nor 
mine are enough secure to admit of such light talk. When dost 
thou urge thy departure ?" 

"Instantly," he replied; "my fortunes are trembling in the 
balance and I must fling my sword into the scale. Even while I 
speak a crown may be lost and won. ^ kingdom is in quest and 
I, like a fool, am parleying for a woman's love." 

** Away then," she replied, catching a spark of his enthusiasm, 
" and may'st thou find the fortune thou dost so well deserve." 

" If she frown, then we part for ever," said he ; "If she smile 
we meet again." The company now approached. "By Saint 
Duns tan, Master Eadwulf thou hast sped well ! To horse 1 the 
time urges — we must up and be doing; the hour is big with 
importance and more great matters are well concluded by the 
prompt hand than by the strong one. To ye, good people," he 
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added, addressing the crowd that had gathered aboat the 
departing guests, amazed at their sadden summons, '' accept my 
gratitude — a soldier's gratitude — ^for the much kindness ye have 
shown to myself and to my friends. I would that I were able 
to make some costlier return ; but I am poor, good friends ; I 
have nothing but my trusty bow and the strong arm that has 
never yet known a conqueror. Perchance I may need the help of a 
handful of bowmen to gain a great prize. Would ye be willing 
to try the chances with me ? Would ye or any of ye link your- 
selves with my fortune and share with me the hazard of the cast ?" 
Ay ! ay !*' shouted the people. 

My friends, I am a man of spare speech and little practised 
in the tricks of talk. But I speak after my own homely fashion 
and I thank you heartily for your grace bestowed. When, 
therefore, I am in need, I will call upon my trusty Welshmen and 
they will answer me. Farewell, good people ! — farewell, noble 
lady ! — farewell, generous chieftain 1 — ^I trust that we shall meet 
again in happier times." 

Eadwulf also saluted them and bade adieu to the Bardh and 
Priest, who were left to find their homes under the escort of the 
Welshmen. Gregory bestowed a blessing upon both and with 
tears in his eyes commended them to the protection of 
Providence, nor did he forget to hint that, in case of success, he 
should be proud of the office of secretary or, if it pleased, 
copyist of books to the royal establishment. The minstrel 
chaunted an adieu and Eadwulf, as he grasped his hand, 
whispered a request to commend him without fail to the fair 
lady of the Cairn Braich. The party hailed them with the 
waving of hands, until the arching boughs of the forest veiled 
them from view. 

They proceeded in silence and at a rapid pace for some time. 
Suddenly a shrill cry from behind arrested their attention. 
They turned, but nothing was visible. The sound came from 
the thick underwood. Again it arose and instantly there 
emerged from it a figure which Eadwulf tecognized as the dwarf 
he had so humanely snatched from death. But he was now ten 
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times more hideous on account of his unshorn beard and his hair 
hurtling over features pale and withered with long sickness. 
The other travellers, to whom the unhappy being was a stranger, 
started at so disgusting an apparition. 

" In Christ's name/' said Harold, *' what is that ?" 

" A wretched creattire whom I met, perchance, angling in yonder 
stream/' replied the youth. " He dreamed that I had offended 
him in the matter of a sweetheart of his, and in revenge he 
made a desperate lunge at me with a long knife. By good luck 
he missed his aim and fell into the stream, where he would have 
perished had I not dragged him from the whirlpool more dead 
than alive." 

" Thou should'st have let the villain lie ; it would have saved 
him a fouler end, Master Eadwulf . Life for life it is a holy law," 
said Harold. 

''Forgive is a holier, to my seeming," returned the former. 
" By all the saints, how fleetly he runs." 

The dwarf had now gained the spot on which they had halted 
and throwing himself flat across the path stayed their further 
progress. *' My preserver I" he exclaimed. 

'* Out of the way, fool, or my horse's hoofs will make thee repent 
thy folly," said Harold, angrily. 

"I pray thee move or I shall have saved thy life in vain," 
added Eadwulf in a persuasive tone. 

The dwarf turned upon Harold a glance of fearful and 
malignant hate, but he obeyed the bidding. " One moment, 
Lord Eadwulf," he said, " one moment before thou dost part 
Thou hast snatched me from the water. I would not, for all the 
wealth of the Domdaniel caverns, that thou should*st have gone 
hence without my blessing." 

"I have done but that which my religion charges," observed 
Eadwulf. 

" If all," replied Anky, " who profess practised as thou there 
would not be so many that curse it. Had I seen thee before, I 
should not have been the thing I am." 

*' Shrive thee to some holy man ; he will advise thee on this 
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mamentooB matter. I am dunged on baste and haTe no time to 
waste in idle talk. My pnjen shall " 

*' Biay, by the Qoeen of the Oaim Bnich I diaxge thee, stay ! " 
exdaimed the dwarf, ertending his long anns across the path. 
The yonth again rJierhad his impatient steed. 

Hasto/' he said, ''tell me what <tf her, good Anl^ ?" 
I am boond to thee," rqiEed the dwaif, ''by a tie that 
nothing on earth shall loose. I will do thy bidding, if it be to 
travel to the ends of the wodL Nay ! do not smile, nor think 
that I am mad now. True," he said, in an altered, sad tone, 
" true, I have striven sorely with death. My brain has been on 
fire and the fever has dried iq> my memory. I have said and 
done many strange things in my madness, bat I am calm now — 
quite calm. Thoa may'st deem that I know thee not, but I do 
know thee. Hearken and I will tell thee a secret." Eadwolf 
bent his bead. "Ha! ha! ha! thoa did*st take me from the 
boiling wave when I was whirling roond and roaad asid round. 
Thou knowest not what pretty things I saw at the bottom of that 
stream. It was a sweet fay that led me there " 

Eadwolf saw that his wite were wandering. " I pray thee, 
retain to thy good norse. Metbinks thoa art not yet well enough 
to trust the damp evening air." 

" I would trust the devil's fog to meet thee," he muttered. 
"My fate is written that I shall not die yet; I read it in the 
great book. But what was I saying ? Let me b oo h a ! I was 
charged with something for thee — ^tell me what it was — I shall 
surely be mad." 

" What knowest thou of the Cairn Braieh ?" 

" Aye, the Oaim Braieh, so it was. She, the Lady Evlla, told 
me to greet thee welL How shall I assure her that I have 
discharged my trust ?" 

"This bracelet," said the youth, "shall be thy token, and 
bear with it the fondest wishes of ite owner. Surely I am as 
mad as he," he thought, " to trust a raving wreteh with such an 
embassy." 

" I have had awful visons in my bed," exclaimed the dwarf ; 
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** I oould ^make thy flesh creep cold with telling them. I wUl 
not fail of this token. I saw all the Domdaniel caverns and the 

great city " 

At this moment the girl who had charged herself with the 
care of the sick man interrupted his delirious ravings. She 
informed Eadwnlf that in her absence he had left his bed under 
the influence of the fever and that she had sought him far and 
wide. She added that his sickness had been fearful, but that lie 
was now fast mending, although reason only flashed out at 
intervals. The youth put a few coins into her hand and urged 
on his horse to regain his companions, who had advanced far 
during this colloquy. 
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CHAPTEB XVL 

The Vow. 

Uor, — Propose the oath, my lord. 

Ham, — ^Neyer to speak of this that yon have seen ; 

Swear by my sword. 
QlnMt — Swear I 

Hamlbt, Act I., so. 4. 

Thb stream of our story demands that we now for awhile 

commit onr friends to the care of fortune and return to the 

little hut of the valley, with the description of which this 

history commences. But in the meanwhile, though a few days 

^nly had fled, a sad change was evident. The flowers all had 

aded, the trees were stripped of their green vesture, and indeed 

veiywhere the sombre livery of old autumn was exchanged for 

ie grey garb of winter. But this was not visible to its inmates 

. the moment we are recording, for the sun had departed for two 

'urs, and a strong wind, chasing the heavy clouds over the sky, 

uld not permit so much as a single star to scatter the darkness 

bhe night. The shnll whistling of the blast, as it wandered 

)ugh the passes of the mountains, was heard within the hut 

ssantly, and the wind, eddying through the crevices of the 

able walls, made the flame of the single lamp to dance and 

)r, giving a dimness and uncertainty to the narrow chamber 

iminated. 

'ew smouldering ashes on the hearth shed a ghastly glare 

the things around and especially upon a figure that was 

before it on a low stool. For lack of other employment, 

itary continually stirred the embers with the remnant of a 

w, and seemed to find pleasure in marking the flight of 
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the cloud of sparks which arose at every stirring. It was the 
woman of the heath, accoutred as when she crossed the path of 
our travellers not far from this very spot. It was evident that 
she was agitated by some important matter, for now she bowed 
her head upon her hands and now started, as if to listen, and the 
waving of her lank form to and fro betrayed extreme impatience 
and anxiety. 

<< Where lingers the fool ?" she muttered ; " doth he too play 
the truant ? The sun hath parted long and yet he comes sot 
I trust he hath not been playing his wild pranks till he hath 
forgotten his own wrongs and me. My curse shall light upon 
him if he prove unfaithful. Oh I a mother's curse is a feaifal 
blight ; it will follow him in life like his shadow and mar his best 
fortunes. Odin grant that no ill befall him I If he be frail, I 
must accomplish the great work alone, for it must be done ; it is 
written on high that it tvill be done ; the book of Heaven hath 
declared it ; the stars have told it to me. Bevenge 1 it is very 
sweet ; yea, I must have revenge. Part hath been already 
completed, but the great work yet remaineth to be performed, 
Oh I Sweyn I Sweyn I how canst thou so forget me and thyself 
to trifle thus? The hour is wearing," she said, as she rose and 
proceeded to the door, and passing her hand above her eyes 
gazed into the thick gloom of the night, ** yet I see him not. It 
is an awful hour. How dark and stormy I how the wind screams 
through the rocky caverns I But it suits well with my mood ; a 
fitter time could not be. The very air moans complainingly, as 
if it bewailed my steadfast resolution. Hark 1 I hear a far-oS 
sound — a footstep ; it is he ; Sweyn I my son I" 

" Mother 1" returned a deep- toned voice, and through the dark- 
ness was seen the dim outline of an advancing form. It 
approached with hasty step, and speedily the little doorway was 
shadowed by the figure of an armed man. He was of Herculean 
stature, strong of limb and stoutly built. His complexion was 
very dark : black hair, straight, long and shining, escaped from 
beneath his cap, and, parting over the forehead, descended behind 
almost to his girdle. His quick black eyes, which shone with a 
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snake-like glare^ shot their snspiciovs and treacherous glances firom 
beneath a low, narrow and projecting l»ow, i^K>n which were 
lines that spake of frequent frowns and Htter passions. In other 
respects his features might be deemed handsome. An aquiline 
nose gave an appearance of' majesty to a coontenance whose 
paleness was now dashed with the momentary flush awakened 
by excitement of heart and the beat of the night wind. A 
mouth, whose chief expression was that yivid one oi contemptuous 
hate which exhibits itself in a curl and a half smile that cannot 
be imitated or mistaken, displayed, as if purposely, whenever he 
spake, a white and perfect array of teeth. According to the 
custom of the country, he had permitted the hair to grow on his 
upper lip, but his chin was shorn of the beard that many persons 
delighted still to wear. His countenance upon the whole was 
one of those which are by no means repulsiye at the first glance 
but which, on a nearer sunrey, discover a thousand traits of 
untamed passions and lawless hardihood, convincing the spectator 
that the possessor is a bold, bad man, whose virtues, if he has any, 
almost become vices from their excess, and whose natural failings 
are encouraged and enhanced by a recklessness of the world and 
the world's opinion. He was negligently and coarsely attired. 
A close coat, rudely formed of the hide of some antlered forester, 
was fitted to his muscular person by a broad belt of leather, 
curiously painted and inwrought with characters and devices of 
gold. An under and more gaudy garment, woven of fine wool 
and of a rich purple hue, extended to his knees, and thence 
below was the muscular limb exposed, or at least protected only 
by the folds of the strap which bound the sandal to his foot, and 
which, twining about the sinewy pillar in many curious lacings, 
was confined by a golden clasp at the hollow of the knee. His 
head was covered with a peaked cap, crowned by a black plume, 
which nodded as he moved ; his neck was bare and brown with 
exposure to the sun and wind. In his hand he carried a crossbow, 
now unstrung. A quiver hung by his side, and his belt sustained 
a long and broad knife and a sword that seemed to imply some 
more than common danger, for it was not usually carried in 
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time of peace, every man of ihose days being a master of the 
bow. 

" Sweyn/' said the woman, in an authoritative tone, as the 
tall form darkened the threshold, " why hast thou so lingered? 
A weary time have I waited for thee here, cowering over the 
red fire till I have well-nigh gone mad. Shame on thee, boy, to 
forget thy mother thus I she who hath toiled for thee, and cared 
for thee, and scanted herself of food and rest for thee, day and 
night, summer and winter, for many a long year. Thou 
mightest have minded me, I trow, when I charged thee so 
strictly. A mother's curse is an awful thing, Sweyn ; it will 
bHght " 

''Hold— hold, mother ; for Heaven's sake, do not reproadi 
me r* interrupted the man, bowing respectfully and with a sub- 
mission that seemed strange from such a personage ; " it was no 
will of mine that detained me. I counted the veiy hour that was 
appointed, but on my way, as I was journeying, I heard behind 
me the deep baying of dogs. I did not heed them, for they were 
far off ; but at length the sound came nigher and nigher, and 
presently I heard their very breathing in the bushes. Still I had 
no fear, until at length they came upon my path and then I 
knew them to be bloodhounds. They made to rush upon me. 
I whizzed a trusty arrow through the heart of one, but before I 
could draw another his companion sprung upon me. I avoided 
the grasp ; the lop-eared devil turned ; with a heUish yell he 
jumped again ; before a fang had grazed my doublet I grasped 
him by the throat ; he struggled, I tugged ; he lashed, he kicked, 
he tore ; I relaxed not for a moment ; he tried to growl, but I 
half choked his cries ; for a second the victory was doubtful, but 
the mottled fiend was weak under the clench of my fingers. 
I snatched the knife and was plunging it in his foul throat, when 
who should come up but a brace of the Welsh wolves, with the 
fool priest Gregorius and the puppy Bardh Mervyn. A goodly 
company, thought I, and these fellows have sought to hunt me 
down like a fat buck with their infernal yelpers. So I greeted 
them, as I did their dogs, with a stout shaft, and a curse upon 
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the monk's yellam which he had bandied on his side, or he 
would have been screaming his hijahs this moment in the 
bountiful bosom of the good father Bram they talk of. But no 
matter; I'm glad I didn't harm the man, notwithstanding his 
mummeiy. Well, they all set at me with a word and a blow, a 
curse bnd a flight of goose feathers, and I should hare tried the 
battle with them had not a whoop and a halloo behind told me 
that there were more enemies at hand. So I deemed it best to 
bolt down one of the thicket paths at my side, and there I 
dodged them for a full hour, whistling here, hallooing there, 
till the Welah knayes swore it was the devil himself, and 
departed in great terror. But here I am at last, mother, ready 
to hear thy commands ; but for Heayen's sake be speedy, for I 
have more work in hand." 

The woman listened to this long explanation of the cause of 
his delay with attention and interest. As the ruffian related the 
perils to which he had been e^KMed her hands were lifted in 
astonishment and her eyes were fixed in terror ; but as he told 
of his escape and mingled with his narratiye the scorn and 
contempt he had displayed and felt for his foes, fear gaye place to 
pleasure, and a smile, though a bitter one, betrayed itself upon 
her harsh features. When he had concluded, she said, ** Thou 
hast done bravely, Sweyn, yet methinks it was unwise to hazard 
thy precious life against a monk and a bardh, when thou knowest 
it is to be balanced against that of a king. Why, twenty houses 
of meddling priests would not equal the value of thy life, and 
yet thou wouldst stake it for one miserable member of a miserable 
crew. But I forgive thee, Sweyn ; sure enough it was a 
wearisome hour for me cowering over the hearth, with the wind 
whistling through the chinks, and the house like to tumble 
about my ears, and Estrich, too, must well nigh believe that we 
have forgotten her. But I forgive thee. Here, lift me the torch. 
Now follow my footsteps dose and see that thou speak not until 
I bid thee. This way — ^be firm." 

And with these words she left the hut, attended by Sweyn. 
Had any eye beheld them as they crossed the narrow dell, now 
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disappearing between the bushes, now emerging from the dark 
boughs, which wore in the night a funereal gloom — ^had any 
traveller chanced to see them from the path afar off he would 
assuredly haye crossed himself and counted his beads. The red 
flare of the torch dispersed the darkness round a narrow moying 
circle, within which might be discerned the two tall and stately 
forms we have been describing, and whose dress and features, 
ghastly with the hue of the flame, might well have made to 
bristle the hair of the most sceptical of those credulous times. 
On they went, the mother and the son, threading many a tedious 
maze, until at length the crags of the tall rock peered high before 
them. The woman raised the torch, as if to ascertain that she 
had not mistaken the spot, and then turned to the youth. 

*' Sweyn," she said, "we are now nigh to the place where trial 
will be made of thy courage and virtue. If thou hast not heart, 
back — back, that this hand bathe not itself in thy blood. There 
is yet time. If thou falterest a moment, if thy hand tremble 
even but a little — yea, less than the lightest chord when shaken 
by the wind, back I — back I — I conjure thee. But if thou art 
ready to face danger and difficulty — ^if thy heart be strong and thy 
faith firm — then art thou my son indeed ; then forward with me 
to the trial. Thou hast thy choice ; the way is open behind 
thee ; before, it is guarded with danger and difficulty. Choose 
thee between them." 

" You have already received my answer, mother," he replied, in 
a reproachful tone. '* It is not my nature to engage in that 
which I fear to compass at all hazards." 

"True, my noble boy," she said, "most true. But this is a 
thing apaiii — from this thou may'st withdraw with honour. 
Thou hast not leagued and covenanted yet ; thou art therefore 
free to choose. Ah ! the torch is djnng ; I give thee its brief life 
to ponder. If thou hast a shadow of doubt, back, ere it be too 
late ! See, it flutters — now it swells — now it faints. Oh! 
ponder well ; remember, if once thou throw, thy life, thy soul, is 
set upon the die. On thou must, whether for good or evil, for 
joy or sorrow, for blessing or ban. Art thou then indeed firm. 
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Sweyn, my son? It fades— it falls. Still fixed? Hal one 
leap more. Still mine own ? It faints — ^ha I it is gone and thou 
hast not retracted. Thy mother's blessing light upon thee 1 Be 
firm 1 firm 1 and follow me." 

Sweyn had folded his arms during this impassioned address 
and stood with his eye firmly fixed upon the wavering flame^ 
made more unsteady by the trembling of the hand that grasped 
it. The anxious mother incessantly directed her keen glance from 
the youth to the torch^ and from the torch back again to the 
youth, to note if she could read any doubt in the one and to 
mark the fiickenng of the other. But the youth's countenance 
changed not ; it was as fixed as his form. As the flame expired 
and the word was past irrevocably the woman grasped the hand of 
her obedient son, and, passing behind a projecting rock, advanced 
with him slowly and cautiously, but whither he could not know for 
the darkness, only he felt that the breathed air became more cold 
and tomb-like, and he heard the echo of their steps as if they were 
treading upon stone in some hollow place, and he thought that 
there was the whirr of wings and that he felt the waving of the 
wind as some bird flew athwart him. His conductress spake not 
a word, and he too much observed her charge to break the 
silence. Presently he heard a sound as of dropping water ; he 
put forth his hand, and it touched the cold damp rock, which 
sent a thrill through his frame that made him shudder. His 
conductress felt the start, and whispering, ^'Be bold and fear 
not," moved on as before. After a while he thought he saw the 
dim glinmienng of light ; as they proceeded it became more vivid, 
until at length a sudden winding of the path displayed to his 
astonished eye the whole mysteries of the place. 

A cave, which seemed to have been carved by the nice art of 
the sculptor rather than by the hand of nature, was that upon 
which he now entered. It was a square of considerable 
dimensions and sufficiently lofty. It was now illuminated by a 
bright fire kindled in the midst of it, and by its light was seen 
suspended immediately above and waving in the restless air a 
black banner, having upon it the figure of a raven with extended 
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wings woven of golden tlireads. On one side was an altar coyeied 
with a fair cloth^ on which lay a knife and a skulL Weapons 
of various kinds were scattered about the place, and charms, 
wands^ mirrors, and other instruments of the magical art were, 
visible on all sides. But that which most attracted the attention 
of the stranger was the single inhabitant of the cell, who sat 
before a wheel weaving a bright red woof and singing, or rather 
chaunting, in a low, harsh tone, a metrical jargon which the man 
knew to be a spell. She was fantastically arrayed in a peaked 
embroidered cap and a dark cloak bedizened all over with 
burnished metal worked in divers emblematical forms. This 
ample garment concealed the rest of her person, but from under 
the cap and down upon the cloak, even to the earth, hung long 
locks of a silvery whiteness, which contrasted not unpleasinglj 
with the coal black hue of her eyes and the brows that shaded 
them. Her features betrayed the traces of many years, but they 
must have been once beautiful and even yet they displayed a 
benignity and intelligence highly pleasing. There was indeed at 
times the dark scowl of passion so peculiar to her race — of 
that passion which deems revenge a glorious impulse of our 
nature, to be encouraged and pursued ; but this was only visible 
at intervals, like a cloud on the summer's sky or the breeze on a 
summer lake, and sweet was the tranquillity that followed. She 
did not notice the entrance of the strangers, until a sigh from the 
mother announced her presence. But even then she spake not to 
them ; her knowledge of their coming was intimated only by a 
momentary glance of her keen black eye and the louder tone of 
her voice as she muttered the charm, her hands plying their 
labours with increased earnestness in accord with the chime of 
.the metre. These concluded at the same moment. The black 
banner waved to and fro, as if shaken by a rude wind, and the 
flame of the fire shot up high, assuming a brighter hue. The 
mother knew the moment to advance, and grasping the huge hand 
of her son stepped into the midst of the apartment, knelt before 
the raven banner and beckoned to the man to follow her example. 
Then rising, she bowed to the aged woman, but still in silence. 
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'* Is this well ?" said the other, in a Toice of reproof. *' Did*8t 
thou not promise to be with me ere the rising of the red star, 
and now it most be riding high in the heaven ? " 

'^ I confess me goiltj, Estrich/' replied the mother ; " bat it 
was needless to come alone, and this tmant boy has been 
measuring strength with the Welshmen — ^but the time hath not 
passed." 

''Thrice have I woyen the thread to-night/' she returned, 
''and twice did the red woof fail, but, as ye entered, did I 
complete the third, which tells me that the gods accept the hour. 
Young man," she added, addressing Sweyn, who stood with his 
arms folded and his head inclined reverently, " art thou prepared 
to do the will of the gods and gain a place at the board of Odin ? 
Is thy heart fearless and thy hand firm, for none but the fearless 
and the firm may hope for a place at that glorious feast ? Art 
thou willing this night to sacrifice thyself and all thy hopes of 
wealth and honour and fame and dedicate thy life to duty and 
the gods of thy fathers ?" 

" My word is already passed," replied the man solemnly ; " and 
what have I that I should weigh it against the will of Heaven ? 
What wealth can be mine, save the spoil wrested from the way- 
faring man ? What f ame^but that of the branded felon ? Am I 
not already driven from the world as a heathen dog — ^taunted 
with the bitter name of bastard ? Do not all men mock me and 
mingle me with their jibes ? Hath not a price been set upon my 
head ? Am I not chased like a wild beast ? Am I not a robber 
and a plunderer, and deem ye that life hath any charms for me ? 
Bight glad shall I be to lay it down this very hour, if I may do 
so with credit ; but if it can work aught of service or discharge 
aught of revenge, I will ding to it as fondly as if it were to me a 
banquet ; I will cleave to this earth as if it were Asgard." 

" I have already received his pledge," said the mother ; 
" Sweyn hath sworn to me to work the will of Heaven, and his is 
not a nature to shrink from redeeming his oath at all perils." 

" The night wears," said Estrich ; " we must hasten. To the 
work — ^to the work !" 
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The womaD then began to fan the flames, flinging into them a 
preparation that made them glow fearftdly red, and with the hue 
converted into horrible spectres the figures that stood aronncL 
And ever and anon they turned their eyes to the tall form of 
Sweyn, as if to mark the effects of their incantations upon his 
mind, already, they thought, imprest by the solemnities he had 
witnessed. But he seemed to be engrossed in his own reflections 
and unconscious of anything that was passing before him. 
Meanwhile the women continued their conversation. 

" Hast thou read the stars of late ? " inquired the mother. 

" But yesternight I communed with them until the middle 
hour/' replied the other. 

"And what was writ in them ? " 

"They seemed to betoken great events," answered Estrich; 
" the red star showed his flery face in the lion's mane ; thrice 
came gliding through the sky a bright flame that was quickly 
swallowed up by the darkness, and there was a sign of fierce 
battle in the north, as of armies fighting in the clear heaven. 
It was an awful night." 

" And hast thou inquired of the gods ? Hath Odin shown 
thee his will ? Are the spells " 

" Hush thee, hush ! I can see in them, though dimly, that a 
crown hath been lost and won. But it is certain that there will 
be war and fierce battle ; the Northmen, perchance (for the bright 
sign was given in the north), the Northmen, mayhap, will claim 
their old heritage. But if I mistake not, war broods also in 
another quarter. The south hath a fierce aspect and threatens 
the overthrow of kings." 

"Knowest thou not, then, that the chicken-hearted monarcli 
Edward hath given up the ghost ? " 

*' Ah ! sayest thou so ? And who then hath taken the 
crown ? " 

" I know not," replied the other ; " some say that the fool 
king devised it to Edgar Atheling, others that he has given 
it to the bastard of Normandy, and others again to Harold 
himself." 
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" Ay/' said the first, '' and whether he hath or no, that proud 
Earl — ^the ciirse of LoM light upon him 1 — ^will put forth his 
hand and plant the crown upon his own head." 

"I knew it/' returned the mother, " and I told him so. I met 
him upon the heath and sorely was he amazed to hear his history 
from my lips. I told him that we should meet again. Tes, he 
shall curse the kingly state and then die with the ban upon his 
tongue. It will be a glorious revenge. But the charm is ready — 
let us to the altar." 

So saying, she advanced and beckoned Swejrn to approach also. 
The youth obeyed, and presently by the ghastly red flame 
might be seen the three mysterious beings gathered round the 
little pile. The man placed his right hand upon the skull ; and 
with the left grasped the staff of an ensign, whose device was a 
raven with outstretched wings, so skilfully woven that one might 
believe it to be the ominous bird itself alighting to listen to that 
terrible oath. The countenance of the youth was uplifted to 
heaven ; his eyes were closed at first, but as the tale proceeded 
they gradually expanded until they became fixed and glaring ; 
then a shudder crept over his strong-knit frame, his hands 
unconsciously grasped the banner and the skull with convulsive 
energy ; presently great drops of sweat gathered upon his brow 
and he sank upon one knee in the violence of his emotion. Still 
the speaker proceeded — ^it was his mother who addressed him. 

"First, my son, hearken to my history. As yet I have veiled 
from thee the secret of thy birth, because I was unwilling to 
mock ihee with titles thou couldst not wear and make thee 
wretched for honours thou canst never hope to gain. The 
outlaw of the mountains, the man that hath a price set upon his 
head, the son of the accursed sorceress, may ill claim the proud 
rank of Earle and boast himself the grandson of a king. Yet all 
this art thou. Nay, start not, but hear me to the end. Curse 
me if thou wilt ; it was a cursed thing to urge thee into the 
robber's den, knowing that thy place was in the palaces of kings ; 
curse me but hear me. I was the sister of Canute, king of 
England. Hal doth it thrill thee with horror? I was the 
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wedded wife of Earl Gk>dwjn ; but now what am I ? Thira— 
the exile — hiding herself like a hunted coney in the mountains, 
with but a few logs of wood for a habitation, the cold wind for 
a companion and its shrill whistle to converse withal. I, who 
have been nursed tenderly, whose bed was of eider's down, whom 
never wind was permitted to kiss too rudely, who have eaten 
and drunk of the rich tables of a court. But no more of this ; it 
is passed now. I was, as I have told thee, the sister of Canute the 
Dane. When he was crowned Eang of England I came to him, 
then in the full pride of my beauty, and many suitors sought 
my hand. But none did I receive so graciously as Earl Godwyn ; 
he made a pact with my brother and I was his reward. But it 
seemed as if he had not loved me — as if he had sought me for 
some selfish end, for after awhile he was cool to me and porsned 
the favours of other loves. A child was bom to us, even thou, 
my son ; nay, start not, nor gripe that deadly thing so fiercely I I 
presented thee to thy father ; he swore that I had played him 
false, that thou wert no child of his, and he spumed thee from 
his arms. The servants all whispered that thy features were 
those of a Dane who dwelt with us ; but it was false — thou art 
the son of Godwyn. My brother was then dead ; the Earl 
was all powerful at court ; with one voice I was pronounced guilty 
and thou wert disinheritei. My wealth was taken from me; we 
were chased from the haunts of men ; the Dane alone pitied me ; 
he bore me far away from the hoot and scorn of the world. In 
these inaccessible mountains we dwelt during thy infancy, preying 
upon the traveller, wreaking our revenge upon the world which 
had rejected us. Thou dost remember him, my son, the strong 
man who taught thee to strain the bow and bring down the eagle 
in its flight. He died fearfully by the hand of the law — strung 
up, like carrion, to rot in the sun and to be the prey of the birds. 
{She passed her hand over her face, perhaps to hide the agony 
that was written on it.) Sweyn ! Sweyn 1 it was an awful time. 
Thou kaowest well how that thou didst resume his bow and fill 
the land with the fame of thy prowess and with fear of the free- 
booter. The perfidious Earl took to him another wife, and 
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Harold, Ghirth, Tosti and the rest are the children of their bed. 
Knowest thou the Lord Harold V 

''But too well/' said the youth, his voice scarcely audible from 
emotion ; " he hath worsted me in the battle and I beheld him 
and spake with him not many days since. He was travelling to 
Chiffith in company with the monk Gregorius, who bestrode 
the mule he lately bought of me. The foolish beast did not 
distinguish between a Ohristian monk and a Danish outlaw, and 
no sooner did he smell his old hiding places than off he set, before 
the fat priest could draw rein, and carried him to the Wold Tower, 
where he was found by his companions half dead with fright. 
They chose to abide the mom there. In my rounds I chanced to 
come upon them and ere I was well aware was in the presence 
of the hated EUirold ; a shaft or two passed between us, but I 
contrived to escape, though not without deadly peril." 

" My son," said Estrich, solemnly, " the appointed hour is not 
yet come. Thou must bide the time, so says the silent voice of 
Heaven, speaking by its ministers, the stars." 

"But it unll come, Estrich,*,' interrupted Thira; " the time will 
be, saith not the heaven so ? I shall have my desire upon mine 
enemy ; hath it not been so declared ? Daunt him not with evil 
omen ; be of good courage, my boy ; thy hand shall prevail." 
"I wait thy will," answered the youth. 

" Thou hast heard thy wrongs and mine. I have sworn upon 
the altar, before the most high gods, to revenge myself upon the 
race of Godwyn. I swore for thee also, my son, ere yet thy lips 
could lisp the words. From thy first infancy I dedicated thee to 
this work ; thou didst drink in hate of the whelps of Godwyn 
with thy mother's milk ; the first syllable thy tongue was taught to 
lisp was a curse upon their race ; thou didst hate them, but why 
thou knewest not. Tear after year have I consulted the gods, 
seeking the first time to unfold to thee the mystery of thy birth 
and ask from thee the pledge that was made in thy name. Year 
after year did I return unsatisfied, and despair was setting its 
seal upon my heart when at length I beheld and knew the happy 
omen. Hither thou hast come — not unwarned — not ignorant of 
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thy toil, but by thine own free will ; space was given thee to 
repent even at the cave's month ; but thou didst choose the lot 
and it must be fulfilled." 

" And it shall be fulfilled/* said Sweyn, slowly and firmly, 
still kneeling in the same posture. " Bepeat the oath/' 

" Hold r* she exclaimed, " the rite is not yet perfected — lend 
me thine arm ?" 

The youth extended the brawny limb as she spoke. With 
eyes lit up by a demoniac^ phrenzy, Thira grasped it, and 
seizing the knife that lay upon the altar, inflicted a deep gash 
where the blue vein swelled upon it. The blood followed the 
steel. The crimson tide was received in the skull, which she 
placed hot and reeking in his hands. Sweyn trembled for the 
first time, not at the wound, nor at the oath, but at the fearfol- 
ness of the rite. " Swear I" said Thira in a low, clear tone, that 
fell painfully distinct upon his ear. '' Swear, by this token, 
before Odin and all the gods, to pursue to death the race of 
Godwyn ; to persecute them by day and by night ; at feast and 
fast, down sitting and uprising ; to cross them in joy, to make 
them more heavy in sorrow ; to take their lives when they most 
fear to lose them ; to make life wretched to them and death 
dreadful, and never to pause or rest until the hated race is 
extinct or Odin take thee to himself. Swear !'* 

" I swear T* said the youth, and drained the horrid bowl. A 
shrieking laugh as from the lips of a demon rang through the 
cavern ; the raven flapped his wings ; the banner waved to and 
fro ; the flames leaped up suddenly and then expired, leaving all 
wrapt in the thickest darkness, nor was Sweyn sensible of aught 
that occurred, until he found himself without the cavern, the 
hand of Thira upon his arm, the cold night wind breathing upon 
his burning forehead, the stars dimly twinkling overhead and a 
pale glimmering in the east that betokened the approach of the 
dawn. The youth spoke not a word. His mind was confused 
and troubled by the scene he had witnessed and he walked bj 
his mother's side in silence. 
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CHAPTER xvn. 

The Ooubt. 

Within his heart he gan despeyre 

From daie to daie and so empeire 

That he hath lost all his delite 

Of lost, of slepe, of appetite 

That he through strength of loye passeth 

His wit, and reason overpasseth. 

GowxR, Con. A., Book V. 

The narrator of sacli a history as this of the Cairn Braich rules 
his reader with a sway more despotic than regal tyranny ; for 
that can bat command the body ; the historian governs the mind. 
He speaks, and at the word the obedient fancy transports itself 
from place to place, over continents and seas, moors and moun- 
tains ; fords the most rapid rivers, traverses the expanse of the 
desert and threads mazes the most intricate with the speed of the 
lightning. At his will she flies from company to company, 
converses now with the bandit and the beggar, now with the 
noble and the king, becomes the friend equally of the proud 
knight and his coxcomb squire ; loves, hates, fears, as she is 
commanded ; is mirthful or sad ; in short, like a Eussian hat, 
takes any shape the handler pleases. 

The progress of our story demands that we transport the 
imagination of our readers from the cavern and the black banner, 
the raven and the skull, with all its attendant mysteries, to the 
gay psdace of royalty. Many days have fled since the occurrence 
of the events narrated in the last chapter. The reader remembers 
that Harold had suddenly departed from Wales, summoned by the 
news of the King's mortal sickness and purposing to claim for 
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himself the vacant throne which he had vowed to share with the 
widow of the valiant Ghiffith. 

It was after the mid-day meal — for even royal dinners in those 
times were despatched ere noon — ^that the garden of the palace of 
the Eang of England was thrbnged with a noble company of 
either sex, who were amusing themselves with feats of archery. 
Conspicuous among the rest for his muscular frame and the 
deference paid to him by those around was Harold, now in 
possession of the great object of his ambition. Our friend 
Eadwulf, toOy was among the gay crowd, but his air was melan- 
choly, his eye wandering and yet full of thought, his mind so 
abstracted that he seemed scarcely to notice the laugh and 
jest that circulated about, nor to acknowledge the presence of 
youth and beauty, whose smiles he did not return and whose shafts 
were levelled at him in vain. The King marked the melancholy 
of his young friend and perhaps rightly imagined the cause. 
Not so the nobles. 

"What ails thee, Master Eadwulf," said the Earl of Nor- 
thumberland, applying his heavy hand to his shoulder with no 
gentle percussion. " Wherefore so sad, man ? I would as lief have 
an anchorite for my companion as thee, seeing that thou dost 
prefer thine own cloudy thoughts to the sunshine of yonder gay 
circle of gallants. By Saint Swithen, it is not becoming in thee 
to throw the shadows of thy lowering aspect over the bright 
countenances that cheer our festival." 

'' I conceive/' replied Eadwulf, haughtily, " that I have a right 
to be sad if I please, without asking the permission of the Earl 
of Northumberland." 

'' Here's a proud bantling for ye! " muttered the Earl, as he 
turned away, with evident signs of anger. " I did but seek to 
cheer him. But we must crop his ears — a conceited puppy ;" and 
he mingled again in the game which he had left for the brief 
conference we have related. 

"Ha! Master Eadwulf, thou here?" exclaimed the gayyouug 
Earl Ingulph, extending his hand, which was coldly accepted. 
" Why, who would have thought — but what, in the name of all 
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the calendar, makes thee so gloomy ? Upon my soul, thy face is 
like a thunder cloud just going to burst, and thou dost not shake 
hands as thou wert wont — ^a mere child's play ; why, that touch 
would not have crushed a spider. For my part, I love a good 
grasp; it speaks friendship from the heart when the lips are 
silent. I hate your light-fingered friendships, that are content 
with a cold tickling of the palm and a * How d'ye ? ' For my part 
I greet my friends — so." 

And he squeezed the hand of the youth with such might that 
he almost roared with the pain of the unexpected salutation. 
The extreme good temper of his companion forbade anger 
and at another season would have called a smile to his cheek ; 
but none appeared now and the gay Earl continued his volatile 
address. 

" Hark thee a moment. Master Eadwulf ; I will give thee a 
recipe bequeathed by a worthy old grandmother of your 
humble servant to his good mother. Nay, man, be not uncivil ; 
'tis but a pill to purge melancholy and i'faith of wonderful 
efficacy. It hath worked miracles. My grandame, peace to her 
soul, cured, in one little month, two disappointed spinsters — an 
heir who had run through his estate — and at least a dozen love- 
sick youths who had well-nigh fallen into a brain fever and who, 
between you and me^ escaped only because they had no brains to 
be affected. Cheer up^-cheer up — my good fellow ; twang the 
bow and send the whirring spear to his rest ; anything rather 
than stand there moping like a caged goldfinch. By the mass, I 
shall begin to suspect thou art really in love. Come, confess 1 
What fair damsel has smitten thee? What bright eye hath 
stolen thy tongue? Is it one of yonder gay group ?" 

" And Master Eadwulf is really in love at last, Osbert ?" said 
the lovely daughter of the Earl of Northumberland, who had 
caught the last words of the nobleman as she passed. ** Do pray 
confess, Master Eadwulf ; I should so much like to hear your 
confession. Who is the favoured fair one ? I am dying to learn ; 
and you are indeed in love, Master Eadwulf ? Here's news for 
you," she added, addressing herself to a female party not far 
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distant ; " only thmk, liwier Eadwulf is in 1ot6 ; poor Ibrt^ 
Eadwolf!" 

The ladies all crowded round at this interesting dedai^tfoiit 
anxious to leaxn the name of her who bad oaptiva^ %» 
handsome jonng f ayoorite. 

" Oh 1 pray tell me ?" exclaimed one, \ 

" Is she veiy beautif ol ?" inquired another.. 
Bich ?" ejaculated a third. 
A Thegn's daoghter ?" asked a fourth. 

" Confess 1 confess 1 we trt^ hare his confeaiioii t" said W^ 
Toices together. 

"Ladies/* said Eadwulf, confused at this gr^tij}g», " jm 
mistake surely ; it is but a jest — ^ha 1 ha ! ha 1 " 

The laugh was evidently strained. 

"Oh I no/' they exclaimed with pne accord; "w€^ don't 
mistake. Eirl Ingulph has testified it." 

"How dare you, my lord," said the youth indigoaiitl^^ 
" circulate false and unfounded reports concerning me ? Beware 
how you pass empty jests upon any whose strength you have not 
measured. *? hink not that because I am ai^ untitled stranger I 
am to be jeered with impunity by the proudest Saxon that draws 
sword. Beware how you tread or you may chance to set your 
foot upon a worm that hath a sting he well knows how to use 
upon occasion. Ladies^ the good day to ye." 

And 80 speaking in a calm, deliberate voice and a tone 
that expressed no vain boasting, but the fixed purpose of a mind 
sensible of its own superiority and unwilling to endure in- 
dignities, he bowed to the female part of the company and, turn- 
ing from the group, sought the retirement of a garden pathway, 
to smooth his spirits which had been a little ruffled by the 
rencontre we have related. 

The ladies were loudly upbraiding his uncourteous deportment, 
when a thronging of the company to another part of the area 
diverted their attention and banished Eadwulf and his haughti- 
ness from their thoughts, 

Two of the guards had made prisoner a man who walked with 
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them quietly and offered no resistance. Having gained the King, 
they informed him that they had discovered the prisoner lurking 
about the confines of the palace gardens and not having been 
able, when interrogated, to afford a satisfactory account of 
himself, they had deemed it best to conduct him to the royal 
presence to be dealt with as his Majesty might please. 

He was a man of somewhat remarkable appearance — tall and 
of a very dark complexion. His dress was that of a villein. A 
close coat of the coarsest cloth, girded round the waist by a 
broad belt of ox-hide, buskins of the same unsightly material 
and an under garment of linen were the array of the prisoner. 
But even these, rude as they were, shewed marks of age and were 
much befouled with mire. 

" Who art thou and what are thy designs ?" asked Harold. 

" I come hither,'' replied the man, with an air seemingly 
much above his condition, ** to see my king. Twenty long miles 
have I trodden to view the blessed face of King Harold, whom 
Christ save, and this is my guerdon.'' 

« But what didst thou hope for to sweeten the toil of such a 
journey ?" 

" I hoped for nothing ; I asked for nothing ; I desired only to 
look upon the face of my king, and if thou hast the power, I 
pray thee, my lord, shew him to me." 

Harold fixed his keen eye upon the prisoner to mark if he 
could find in him aught that betokened falsehood. The man 
met his gaze unmoved. 

'' I must first know whence and what thou art ? Speak boldly 
and fear not." 

" I am not wont to fear, my lord," replied the peasant ; "the 
heart that knoweth not wrong knoweth not dread. My father, 
peace to his soul, was a man of substance ; he ploughed his own 
l^d and dwelt in his own house. My mother^ on pretence of 
sin, was driven from him and I attended her. Thenceforth I 
laboured as a servant and brought bread to my mother, who now 
sleeps in her grave. Twice hath the sun risen since I heard that 
King Harold held a festival to-day. I could not sleep till mine 
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eyes had gazed upon him. Hither then I came and the rest 
is known to all this noble company." 

There was something in the air, tone and language of the 
peasant that intimated an acquaintance with a higher lot than 
that into which fortune had cast him. After hearing him 
patiently to the end, the King said, 

" Have then thy wish. It is Harold that speaks with thee.'* 

The man knelt and motioned to kiss the monarch's hand. 
Harold extended it with a smile. The peasant took the proffered 
^gers, bowed his head and impressed on them a long and fervent 
kiss. His own hand meanwhile was hastily applied to his bosom 
and as quickly withdrawn with a convulsive start. The Eong 
observed the action and, suspecting treason, retreated a step. 
'* What meanest thou ?" he exclaimed with a voice of thunder to 
the peasant, whose face assumed a deadly paleness. '' Seize him, 
guards 1" 

In a moment he was again a prisoner and as speedily was his 
emotion subdued. " My liege," he said reverently, " I intended 
no harm. I did but cross myself while I prayed Christ's blessing 
upon the head of my king. Search me if ye will, soldiers." 

The guards stripped him of his belt and unfolded his coat. 
There was no weapon ; nothing to excite alarm or suspicion. 

The King, with his usual generosity, advanced, extended his 
hand, shook that of the peasant with great good humour and 
cordiality and, assuring him of forgiveness, inquired if he could 
handle a bow. The man assenting, Harold commanded him to 
make trial of his skill. " If , " said he, "thou shouldst prove a 
good marksman, I may perchance find an employ for thee that 
shall better profit thee than goading an ox-team from lark-rismg 
to sunset." 

A gleam of pleasure passed athwart the features of the peasant, 
who answered the gracious promise with a still more profound 
reverence. 

*'Ho! Fenwick!" said the monarch to his servant, "bring 
hither the best bow and the three likeliest shafts in the green 
quiver. Thou dost seem a brawny fellow and it must needs be a 
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strong ann tliat shall bend this yew. Fenwick himself, tbongb 
my best bowman, can scarce draw the string. Thou see'st yonder 
cnlver. If with this bow and these three shafts thou canst 
contriye to lay her lifeless thou shalt be my own bowman, and a 
better man than thee there is not in my dominions.'* 

Fenwick, with a smile of contempt, placed the formidable 
weapon in the hand of his competitor. He received it without 
any appearance of surprise ; lifted it as if to discover its bearings 
and the most efficient mode of using it ; balanced the shafts upon 
his finger ; struck the steel points into the earth as if to try their 
temper ; placed two of them in his belt ; strung the bow with 
scarcely an effort ; laid the third arrow in its rest ; measured the 
distance with his eye ; advanced the left foot ; planted the rigbt 
firmly, as one does who'is about to use any uncommon degree of 
strength ; lifted his arm as if to prove the power of its muscles, 
and then coolly asked the King which part of the bird he would 
have him hit. 

At this question, which was uttered with the same air of 
confidence that had marked his previous conduct, the assembled 
company laughed aloud. The bird was tied by a long strap of 
leather to a pole which might have been distant a hxmdred and 
twenty paces. Upon the summit of this the stock dove sat, un- 
conscious of the fate that awaited her. 

Fenwick almost openly mocked the stranger. '' Better men 
than yon varlet have failed to bend the King's bow, and yet he 
desireth to know where he shall hit the culver. For a stoup of 
ale, I would sit on the pole myself and he should shoot twenty 
arrows instead of three. A pretty fellow he for a Eing'a 
bowuian ! 

Nor could the young Earl Ingulph, who stood behind Harold, 
refrain from exclaiming, "Never trouble thyself, my voung 
braggart ; I will perch the poor dove on mine own finger and 
thou shalt mark her there ; and if yonder elm receive the shaft 
thou may 'si deem that thou hast done wonders — ^ha '. ha ! ha 1" 

A laugh from the whole company attended this speech, and 
the gay noble advanced to do as he had said. The tnam looked 
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at him sternly, bat made no remark. The King ohecbed him. 
"I should be sorry to see my consin of Wilts hanned in a 
foolish frolic The peasant may be a better marksman tiiaa tibon 
dreamest. Perchanoe this bow, though none 6f mine pw^ mssi 
are strong enough to bend it, may be to him a toy." 
Impossible 1" exclaimed a hundred yoioes. 
If your Majesty will permit me/' said the npbleBiup^ ''I 
promised my fair Mends and I should like to hare the laugh of 
this braggart." 

"As you please," returned the King ; '' I hs^e no ieax of the 
«id, but you must take the consequences." 

"Trust me, my liege; I ask no other ccmdltionii," said the 
wilful lord of Wilts, and darted off amid the acdam^taons ol iibe 
assembly to take possession of the trembling bird. 

" That wilful boy wiU repent him of his rashnesf ere bi^ I 
fear me," said the King ; " but headstrong youth mu^t b^ .taught 
by experience, for no preaching will prevail, and sorry should I 
be to try command while the crown is yet fresh upon my brow." 

A few moments and the Earl had transferred the culver from 
the pole to his own hand and stationed himself with arm 
extended and the bird fluttering on his finger, yet prevented 
from escaping by a string of considerable length that bound it 
by the leg. 

" So please thee, master squire of the strong arm, draw the 
bow manfully and fear not. And if thou be so desirous of 
learning where thou shalt send the shaft, I will, if thou hast no 
objection, set the shivering fool upon the wing and thou canst 
first cleave the string with one shaft and stay her in her flight 
with the other. The monk Eginhart hath told me of some such 
frolic played by the friends of master ^neas, a worthy knight of 
Oreece or Eome ; let us see if thou canst rival him." And with 
that he shook the bird, which, terrified, sought to find safety in 
fiight and, fiuttering with its bonds extended, balanced its light 
form in the blue air. 

The peasant marked the moment, drew the monstrous bow 
and, ere a scream could issue from the lips of the terrified ladies, 
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the long feathered shaft had whizaed through the air, deft the 
string that hound the unh^^ dove to the hand oi the Earl, 
who stood dnmh and motiooleas with amaaement. Bight up 
towards the rich hhie skj the unfettered prisoner directed her 
flight. Bat, in a moment, the second shaft was upon the 
string — again the stont yew was hent, again there was a whin 
of the wind and the dove was seen wheeling roond and roond, 
descending horn her flight, transfixed hy the trusty weapon. 
The crowd appLmded. Harold watched the falling hird with 
astonishment and delight. The sncoessfol bowman, too, marked 
Ms time. While yet the oonfosion was great— ere the earth had 
received the dead form of his victim, he snatched the last remain- 
ing arrow, and with the speed of thought, taming apon his heel 
and exclaiming, ''Thiba sends thee this!'' discharged it at the 
Bang. Happily, as the dove toached the turf, Harold had 
stooped to mark the manner of its fall, and the deadly weapon 
went hissing over his head, so near to him that bat for the 
position he had taken, it mast sarely have closed his mortal 
career, and flying far, the steel was driven deep into the heart 
of an elm that waved its branches behind them. The gaards 
saw the marderoas aim, bat coald not prevent the traitor's inten- 
tion. The peasant himself, seeing that he had failed, flang from 
him the bow, and with the lightness of a stag leapt into the 
bashes that grew dense at his side and was no more seen. A 
hundred arrows followed him into the thicket, but from the 
diligent search afterwards made, seemingly without effect. All 
was uproar and confusion. The ladies retreated in fear ; the men 
in detached parties set forth to scour the neighbouring country ; 
the King alone was unmoved. He calmly directed them to 
pursue, and, attended by the most aged of his friends and coun- 
sellors, he took his way towards the palace. 

This untoward event put an untimely end to the festivities of 
the day. The several parties returned from their unsuccessful 
search ; they could find no traces of the traitor. He had been 
seen by none either before or after the attempt. Many were the 
rumours circulated on this occasion. Some said he was a hired 
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murderer sent by William of Normandy ; others that it was the 
fool act of Bobert, the wicked arcbhishop of Canterbury, whom 
Harold had banished for his crimes and who was known to have 
«worn vengeance against him. The King was himself uneasy ; he 
learned that he had secret enemies ; dismissing therefore his 
attendants, he sought a conference with Eadwulf, and after 
expressing the usual doubts and venturing a hundred false 
surmises as to the author of the plot, their conversation turned 
upon a topic which more immediately concerns our present 
history. 

It is necessary to premise that, from the moment of his 
quitting the castle of the Cairn Braich, Eadwulf had known no 
peace. We will not enter upon a description of his feelings or of 
the follies he committed and of which love is always the parent, 
for these may be found ready painted to our hands in the lays of 
the most empty scribbler that ever spoiled parchment with his 
ranks of verses. Suffice it that he loved ; that his heart was the 
captive of a captive queen, and that all his affections were centred 
in the cold walls of a gloomy castle, in the most barren mountain 
in the most desolate district of unfruitful Wales, and that his 
thoughts, sleeping or waking, reverted ever to this retreat. He 
beheld in fancy the huge dusky hall with its mouldering 
banners, rusted armour, perishing trophies ; in it the form that 
filled him with emotion ; the blue eye whose liquid radiance 
was subdued by the long brown lashes from which it glanced ; tbe 
tresses waving in the luxuriance of nature ; the cheeks flushed 
with the health of youth ; the lips curling with the smile 
of a sweet temper; the pensive intelligence that chastened 
yet kindled the whole lovely picture. To none, not even to the 
King, had he unfolded the secret of his soul; but the shrewd 
eye of Harold had marked the melancholy of his manner and the 
cause was more than suspected. He remembered the enthusiastic 
terms in which his young friend had many times spoken of the 
lady of the Cairn Braich, and the emotions displayed by Eadwulf 
when, in passing talk, he referred to her ; but he had deemed it 
best to take no notice of this fever of the soul, from which few 
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escape, hoping tliat after a while absence would complete that 
cnre which he was well aware reason and advice may in vain 
endeavonr to effect. But still, though time rolled away and the 
pleasures and vanities and beauties of a court compassed him on 
every side, his mind seemed only more sad, his musings more 
frequent, his sighs more profound, his abstraction more perfect ; 
in short, the disease seemed to be making rapid progress and to 
threaten a termination by no means advantageous to the peace 
and happiness of our hero. Compassionating his condition as 
much as the rough, soldier-like mind of Harold was capable of 
feeling pity, the King seized the moment of his guests' departure 
to seek of the youth in private the truth of his conjectures. 

The details of this conversation, which was sustained until a 
late hour, it would but weary our readers to recite. It was 
certainly an important one, but perhaps a sketch of its results 
will be sufficient to enable those, who are willing to encounter 
the toil to pursue the thread of the narrative. 

The colloquy first turned upon the late traitorous attempt on 
the life of the King. Harold had some dim memory of the 
assassin's face, but where or when he had beheld it he could not 
determine. Eadwulf, too, while walking in a retired path, in one 
of his usual moods, had been crossed by a tall form, such as the 
peasant was described ; it fied as if pursued ; the face was 
turned to him a moment as he passed and he also faintly 
remembered it. This coincidence was sufficient ; the scene 
flashed upon them instantly — ^it was in the ruined keep on the 
Welsh mountain — it was the same that had stolen upon their 
midnight watch, but so disguised by the change of garment and 
seen by the sunlight instead of the red glare of the dying flame, 
that he was not recognised by the unsuspicious monarch. 
Mention of the solitary walk naturally enough introduced the 
subject for which Harold had more particularly sought the con- 
ference. He opened the matter with caution, so as neither to 
alarm nor wound the quick feelings of his friend. At flrst Eadwulf 
was averse to reply, but, being urged by his sovereign, he at 
length confessed that he had not been wholly mistaken in hi? 
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conjectures, that his affections were irrerocably fixed npoii tlie 
maiden of the Oaim Braieh and that wh^re they w«re <mce 
engaged there they must abide. 

But he had another^ a more deeply rooted sorrow, tk rmt 
Harold sought to leam what it was ; the youth betrayed no sign. 
It was of fortune that he comphuued, but how she had sli«^ted 
him he declared not. " What/' said Harold, *' ihon, the friend 
of thy sovereign, who esteems thy welfare as his own — thou to be 
dispirited and complain of the fickleness of a fate whieh all my 
nobles envy t It is strange." 

"It is strange, my liege," replied the youths drawing his hand 
athwart his brow, as one does whose thoughts are painful; ''It 19 
strange, but it is trae. Seek not to know more ad yet. I mni^ 
not, dare not, confide it even to thea SnfiSce it that I was im>( 
bom that which I now seem to be. Fortune hath made sport 
of me ; better times i may come, though I now begin to despair. 
On thee rests all the hope that yet is mine. But a few short 
months have I been thy companion ; thou didst receiye me, a 
stranger, unknown and unfriended; after a while thou didst 
extend the hand of love ; thy regard hath continued to grow to 
this hour ; many a test hast thou given me of it, but, if I 
should require one yet more strong than all combined, may I 
hope that thou wilt answer it ? But I entreat thee, my liege, 
forget this subject ; it is very painful to be spoken or thought of. 
For my freedom, I pray thy pardon." 

" Nay, Eadwulf, fear not to speak thy mind fully. I love a 
frank and manly spirit and hate the cold, calculating hypocrite 
who shows you a face all smiles and sunshine while his heart is 
black as hell. It is true that I trusted thee, a stranger, without 
demanding who or whence thou wert, but thou hast proved 
faithful, and for this I would serve thee to the best of my abDity. 
Hesitate not to ask, if thy desire is within the reach of England's 
king." 

" A thousand, thousand thanks, my gracious sovereign. The 
day may yet come that I may acknowledge thy favour as it 
deserves. The help that I shall need I may never find occasion 
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to require ; as yet there is no hope. For a time at least I may 
not reveal myself." 

Harold, observing the wish of his young friend, forbore to 
question him further on a topic which he seemed so unwilling to 
dwell upon, but returned again to the Gaim Braich and its 
inhabitants. This was a matter that gave full scope to the 
eloquence of Eadwnlf, and great was his joy when the King 
proposed his instant return to that romantic place, charged with 
a commission from himself to the chieftain and his fair relative, 
to whom he was desirous of returning the hospitality they had 
shown him in his distress and of extending favour and protection. 
Eadwulf was directed to use every persuasion to induce them to 
accompany him to court, " where, perhaps," he said smilingly, 
" a certain simple youth, if not earlier cured of a certain foolish 
fever, may take the last desperate but never-failing remedy — ^hey, 
EadwuH ? " 

Our hero was too much pleased with the prospect of his 
mission to feel hurt at the pleasantry of his less refined and less 
romantic friend. He was charged also with divers kind 
remembrances and more substantial testimonies of esteem to the 
other inmates of the Gaim Braich, and especially to the two 
Bardhs. Having determined to depart with the first dawn, 
accompanied by his servant, he bade farewell to his royal friend 
and retired to his couch to dream again and again of the Gaim 
Braich and its lovely mistress. 

It may be as well, before we dismiss this tedious chapter, to 
relate briefly the events that occurred between the time of our 
parting with Harold in Wales and being introduced to him a 
crowned king. The reader will have imagined them. His 
journey had been speedy, for he rested not day nor night. He 
found that the pious Edward was no more and already was the 
crown claimed and the opinions of naen wavered between the 
competitors. Harold was well known and beloved by many of 
the servants of the monarch and not a few of the nobles. No 
sooner was his arrival announced than the people flocked round 
the palace and proclaimed him King. He supported this claim 
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with the rade eloquence of aa unlettered soldier. He protested 
that the departed Edward with his last breath had i^uned him 
his SQOcessor. And to thii some of those that waited on his 
dying bed made oath la the presence of the assembly. This 
eyidenoe was enough for persons whose affeoticms were already on 
his side. His plea was admitted ; his rivals fled. His throne 
secoroy he remembered his tow to the widowed queen of Griffith ; 
trusty messengers were despatched to greet her in the King's 
name, and the nuptials were celebrated amid the acclamations of 
the people. Bat with the remembrance of Wales came also the 
memory of the woman of the heath. One part of her propheey 
had already come to pass : the crown was upon his head ; but the 
tharos, they were yet to vex him ; the sceptre was in hu hand ; it 
was to bow him to the earth ; and then the fearful end. Such 
thoughts woidd come at times to cloud his prosperity. Liyain 
he fitrove to chase them away ; still he beheld the stnmge f oim 
and heard the warning words ; the more he sought to forged the 
more yiyidly did his fancy picture them. 
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CHAPTEE xvm. 

An Arrival. 

When the Bim sets, shadows, that shewed at noon 
Bnt small, appear most long and terrible ; 
So when we think fate hovers o'er onr heads 
Cup apprehensions shoot beyond all bounds. 
Owls, ravens, crickets, seem the watch of death ; 
Nature's worst vermin scare her god-like sons ; 
Echoes, the very leavings of a voice. 
Grow babbling ghosts and call us to our graves ; 
Each mole-hill thought swells to a huge Olympus, 
While we, fantastic dreamers, heave and puff 
And sweat with an imagination's weight. 
As if, like Atlas, with these mortal shoulders 
We could sustain the burden of the world. 

Dryden. 

It was a gusty night, for the wind blew keen and shrill from 
the north-east ; but the bitterness of the cold was not felt, 
though the roar of the wind was heard, by two hoary-headed 
forms which bent over a blazing fire on the hearth of an apart- 
ment in the Oairn Braich. One was an old man, whose limbs 
trembled with the burden of years and whose dress was that of a 
domestic ; the other was a woman, about the like age, and whose 
rank was evidently the same as that of her companion. The 
eyes of each were fixed intently upon the quivering flames. The 
man sat with his arms planted upon his knees, his hands 
sustaining his white head, which ever and anon he shook slightly, 
as if in doubt or fear. The woman extended her shrivelled 
palms to shade her wrinkled face from the fury of the fire, and 
to and fro she rocked the stool whereon she sate and many groans 
escaped from her lips. 

" I knew it would be, Dun wan," she sobbed ; " I knew it. On 

o2 
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that Teiy day they left tis I heard the rayen's oroak and the 
white owl sat apon mj window siU. He must be an old— a 
yeiy old bird, that owl. Four score and ten years, Dnnwaa, 
have I dwelt in this castle, and I was scaVoe fiye when I saw that 
Teiy bird come and sit on the same window and grate oor ean 
yith his hideous hooting, and sore enough within the se'nnight 
the king died. Forty and three times — ^I have counted them 
all — have I seen him since that hour, and forty and three times 
has death been in the castle and now h^ hath come i^ain* Oh ! 
wala wa I^-oh I wala wa 1" ' 

And she rocked herself badrwards and forwards more violentlj 
than eyer, still sobbing bitterly. 

** We must all die when our time comes/' muttered DunwaD 
in a crazed Toice ; '' sooner or later, first or last ; who knows bat it 
may be thy turn next or mine ?" 

''It is a sad thought, Dunwan," said the woman ; ''true, tme, 
thou art likely enough to be taken away from us— bitterly 
should I wail the day — for thou art older than I am." 

*' Yes, thy birth was at leaf-fall, mine in the first budding/' 
interrupted Dunwan. 

*•' Was it no further apart ?" she continued. " Well, but I am 
less feeble than thou art, and my mother lived to four score 
and four, and my grandmother four score and eight, and mj 
great grandmother '* 

"Peace, woman," said the man sternly, "and hold that 
chattering tongue of thine. What's thy grandmother to thee? 
I tell thee we must all die and the next shaft may chance to 
light upon me or thee. Hast thou no tokens, woman ?" 

*' How should I see tokens who am yet but four score and ten, 
and my grandmother—^" 

" A curse upon the old witch I" wheezed the man, with all the 
peevishness of age. " If I thought to live to a hundred I should be 
crazed. All my old friends dead save thee — all that I loved 
gone far away over the dreadful sea ; the old Druid dying— I 
shall fear to live alone in the Cairn Braieh. Think now to be 
left here without a living soul to say ' yea or no ' to ye. Oh ! 'tis 
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a sad thing to be very old !" and the domestic laid his hands 
upon his knees and cried like a child. His companion 
accompanied his sobs with the cry, *'0h! wala wa! wala wal" 
uttered in a plaintive tone and in time to the motion of the body. 

There was a long pause, broken by a groan which seemed to 
proceed from a distant chamber, and then a loud and continued 
cry. The aged pair started at the sound. 

" It's all over," murmured Dunwan in a low, faltering accent. 

"He's dead — ^he's dead ! " screamed the woman. *' The holy 
man is dead I Oh ! wala wa I wala wa !" 

'^ Don't stand there blubbering, like a fool, but go and help to 
lay him out decently ; thou art a rare hand in these matters ; 
run, woman," said Dunwan. 

" Go with me then, Dunwan. I wouldn't stir a step beyond 
the door for a lap full of coins. 'Twas but last night 
that I saw the old wizard Merlyn leading the lady queen 
that was murdered down the great stair and through the long 
gallery, and out at the barred gate, which flew open to them 
without a word or a touch, and out they went and the gates shut 
again. Pray Heaven they trouble us no more 1" 

As she spoke a violent knocking was heard without and the 
usual signal was given. 

" Oh ! they are come back again. Hold," she exclaimed to 
Dunwan, who seemed to be preparing to inquire who was there ; 
*' go not out, they will kill thee and then come in here and kill 



me." 



The knocking continued — ^Dunwan hesitated. 

''It is the goblin — ^the wizard and the lady," urged the 
woman. 

The blows were continued at intervals. 

''In the name of God, avauntl foul spirits that ye are," she 
said. 

Dunwan, pale and trembling, stood doubtfully. He thought 
he heard a human voice demanding admittance. 

" Sure enough 'tis a man's call. Can a spirit speak, hinney ?" 

"A spirit speak, indeed ? " was the reply. "Haven't they spoken 
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a hundred tiines ? Didn't I onoe hear it with mine own ears and 
didn't Freda, no longer ago than yesterday was we^ — - — ** 

"Hold thy peace, woman, and quake me not. It Is tlie i^A» 
of flesh and blood. It sounds full and loud, and not nnaU and 
squeaking like a ghost's. I mil go." 

"You shan't — you shan't. I won't be left hexe 9&t^om" 
said the hag. 

" Then come along with me/' said Dunwan. 

" With thee ? to meet the wraith ? I wouldn't go with thee for 
thy cap full of gold/' she replied. 

"Then look to thyself, old fooV' sud the petulant Dunwan, 
and hastened from the room, lamp in hand, .regar^iess of tibe 
screams of his fellow servant, who, by the dim light dt &e fiie 
flung herself upon the stool which she had occupied before the 
disturbance, and hiding her face between her knees awi^ted with 
fear and trembling the return of the old man and the torch. 

Not long was her suspense for presently steps were heard in 
the passage and speedily appeared the form of Dunwan himself 
ushering in two armed men. It was some time before the 
superstitious crone could persuade herself that the persons she 
beheld were substantial flesh and blood, and not the expected 
goblins ; but, once assured, it was not long ere she recognised in 
the first of the strangers the old guest of the castle, Eadwulf, 
who had won for himself the love of the whole establishment. 
Notwithstanding the respect in which she held the youth, 
she could not refrain from giving vent to her delight by repeated 
clapping of her withered hands and "Oh I Master Eadwulf, is 
that yourself ? A blessing upon your sweet head — Oh ! happy 
day — happy day I" and she danced about with im won ted agility, 
displaying various wild gestures expressive of her joy. 

*' It is indeed myself, Buna, and no wraith, as you may feel/' 
said Eadwulf, grasping her hand and shaking it most cordially, a 
courtesy that redoubled the exclamations and gesticulations of the 
good old servant. 

" It is yourself, sure enough — ^nobody but yourself would have 
taken old Buna by the hand — ^Oh ! happy day 1 but, bless me, I 
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had forgotten all this while to ask yonr lordship to sit down — 
mayhap your lordship has journeyed far; is your lordship 
hungry ? I will bring a stoup of mead and a morsel of victuals in 
a twinkling — oh I happy day I-— oh blessed day ! Sir Eadwulf is 
come I" And forgetting ghosts, owls, and hobgoblins in her joy at 
again meeting her favourite and her desire to show her sense of 
the kindness he had extended to her, the grateful dame hastened 
to prepare the food, of which the travellers now began to feel 
considerable need. 

" A bitter night/' said the man, when the traveller had seated 
himself before the fire and was luxuriating in the cheering 
warmth of the reawakened flame, while his companion seated 
himself on the other side at a respectful distance ; " the east 
wind whistled about ye raw enough may be. But Heaven be 
praised, how did ye find your way through the gloaming paths 
of this awful country ?" 

"A good memory and good guides, my worthy old friend," 
was the reply. "But, Dun wan, can you not conduct me to your 
master ? I have business with him — and how fares your sweet 
young mistress ?" 

"Alack the day. Sir Eadwulf," said Euna, who at this 
moment returned, laden with ample materials for the subduing of 
appetite, at the same time spreading them on a rough oaken 
table ; " the dear, sweet, lovely lady — the good lord— oh ! wala 
wa ! — wala wa !'* 

" Holy St. Dunstan 1" exclaimed Eadwulf, starting from his 
seat and grasping the skinny arm of the woman, who had bowed 
her face in her hands, continuing her sad interjections ; " tell me, 
woman, what evil hath befallen — what of them ? Tell me," 
he added, turning to the man, when no answer was given by 
Buna, " tell me this instant where are thev ?" 

"I don't know," answered Dunwan, his jaw falling and his 
eyes staring with astonishment. 

"I pray you, Euna, inform me of them," said the youth, 
changing his tone of command into one of entreaty ; " are they at 
home — are they alive ?" 



/ 
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''Oh! no, no; oh ! wala wa ! wala wa !" oantmned fbe cnay 

''Dead! oh God! dead!— Evila dead?" matlieced Eadwnlf, 
pale as a marble statae and looeing hii hold on the ann <^ the 
aenrant. 

"Alack the day. Sir Eadwnlf/' said the man ; "they are gcme 
away ; we diall never see them more. A woeful time is it with 
ns. Sir Eadwulf/' 

The cold, sickly chill of disappointment crept tluoo^h the 
heart of the youth and traced itself upon Ms f eatores: He M 
not groan at this extinction of all his hopes, but he retreated two 
paces, resumed his seat, passed one hand violentiiy oyer his 
burning forehead, while the other was hard dencbed, and he 
spoke not a word. His servant approached to offer him 
assistance, but he thrust him rudely away. Then he rose, 
paced the apartment twice or thrice with long and hasij strides, 
followed by the wondering eyes of the two domestics, and thai 
returned to his seat before the fire. Some minutes elapsed ere 
he again disturbed the silence. But at length he looked up, 
beckoned to the aged pair to seat themselves^ and asked them 
whither and wherefore their lord and lady had departed. 

"Why, Sir Eadwulf," replied Buna, "you must know that 
after you went away we were so awfully gloomy at the castle, 
and my young lady in especial was very sad and so low of spirit, 
poor thing, that she would cry when I did but speak to her 
about you. Many's the time I tried to comfort her, saying as 
how you'd come back again, but she only shook her sweet head ; 
and so w;e went on till one day there came to the castle a poor 
little creature, well enough known in these parts and, they say, of 
a strange race ; but, however, I don't count it much, but folks 
say he is the fays' child and well enough may they think so, for 
an uglier little man never mortal set eyes on.'* 
You mean the dwarf Anky, do you not ?'* 
Sure enough, Sir Eadwulf, that's the name he goes by here- 
about. Well, he came to the castle very thin and pale and said 
he had been sorely smitten with sickness, but never a word 
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could we get from him how it came. He asked to see mj lady. 
I carried the message myself, and though I told her he was the 
fays' child the kind hearted creatore did not refose to speak to 
him. So he whispered to her somewhat that made her more 
glad and joyous than she had been for many a day, and she ga^e 
the little Anky a purse of gold — a pretty purse it was, worked 
by her own delicate hands ; and the little man went away 
jumping and skipping like a crazed thing. Well-a-day ! not long 
after this the lord Gassibelan called us together in the great 
room and told us that he and the young lady and Master 
Murdoch were going to a far off land over the great sea, and that 
the Pen-Bardh would hare the care of the castle till they came 
back again. So the next morning they bid us farewell — 
and now we shall nerer look upon them more— oh ! wala wa ! 
wala wa !" 

'^Did he not tell you whither they were going?" inquired 
Eadwulf. 

" He said it was a secret, known only to himself and the Pen- 
Bardh. Oh ! wala wa !" sobbed the domestic. 

'^ And where is the Pen-Bardh ? Lead me to him instantly," 
exclaimed the youth, starting from his seat. 

" He is dead. Sir Eadwulf," said the man ; " the death cry came 
to us at the very moment you knocked at the gate." 

" I saw the white owl last night," added the woman. 

" The what ?" asked Eadwulf. 

"The old white owl who visits us whenever there is death 
amongst us. I saw him with my own eyes. You may laugh. Sir 
Eadwulf, but I have seen him many a time and death has 
followed. There was the snow-time afore the great feast " 

'* Hold your peace, woman," interrupted the man, peevishly. 

'' And Mervyn ? " 

'' He is gone a-fishing," said the other ; " he has not been at 
the Cairn Braich this moon." 

''Disappointment," muttered Eadwulf, "has been the lot of 
my life. I deemed that I was steeled against it, but never 
before did I feel it so bitterly as now. I cannot eat, good Buna ; 
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I am rick at heart ; Egbert will re&esh himself while I rest 
awhile." And croadung on the low stool over the blaze of the 
fire, supporting his arms on his knees and bmying his face in his 
hands, he yielded himself to bitter thoughts, whilst his serruit 
in silence appeased his appetite, with the dawtiM that Buna's 
hospitable cares had furnished. 

Eadwulf now discovered the faH fury of the pasrion that 
possessed him. When he had parted from its object for the finfe 
iime, and as he then deemed for ever, he in some , sort repulsed 
hope and onothered the emotions that swelled conldnually in his 
bosom. But when altered circumstances — ^the belief that he mis 
beloved— >the favour of the king, and the misrion, had togeUier 
prevailed upon him to throw oS the restndnt which hitherto he 
had set upon his feelings, they rose the more elastic ^m the 
we^ht that had oppressed them and were the more vivid for the 
very thraldom in which they had been held. As the bird, escaped 
from his prison, loves to try his wings aivl wander about withoat 
let or hindrance, as if to prove that he is indeed free, the 
sweet imaginations of meeting after such a parting — of meeting, 
too, with the knowledge of mutual affection — with a consciousness 
of love and a fair prospect of happiness, had lightened the toil of 
his journey ; he had made the days more joyous with pictures 
of the delight of the lady when he should unfold to her the story 
of his adventures since he had bidden her adieu ; of the ignoble 
Eedwald, now the king of a great nation — of himself, the friend 
and counsellor of his monarch ; still more did his heart bound 
within him when he imagined the moment that he should 
whisper his passion into her willing ear and snatch from her own 
lips the seal of his bliss. You who have felt the sickness of 
hope deferred, who have experienced the chill of disappoint- 
ment curdling the heart's best affections, may portray the 
emotions of Eadwulf when hope and love were thus blighted in 
the bud. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
The Palace. 

Edwd. — The griefs of private men are soon allay* d, 
Bnt not of kings. Hie forest deer, being- struck, 
Snns to a herb that closeth np the wonnds ; 
Bat when the imperial lion's flesh is gored. 
He rends and tears it with his wrathful paws 
And, highly scorning that the lowly earth 
Shonld drink his blood, mounts np into the air. 

Mablowx's Edwabd thx Second. 

In a room, magnificently decorated^ having all that can attract 
the eye and dazzle the senses, though nothing of comfort — ^the 
floor bein^ strewn with clean rashes, which formed the carpet of 
those da3rs — were seated three personages. One was reclining in 
a tapestried chair before a blazing fire, and in such a posture 
that, while he could cast an occasional glance at his companions, 
he enjoyed the full luxury of the fiame. His forehead reclined 
on one hand ; the other hung listlessly over the arm of the chair 
and his fingers beat the carved oaken pillar with a slow move- 
ment, as is seen with persons wrapped in deep thought. His legs 
were crossed lazily, and the frequent shifting of his posture be- 
tokened a mind but ill at ease. The others were writing at a 
huge oaken board erected at some distance from the figure above 
described. The elder of the twain was a man of sleek 
countenance and full round form, having an air of extreme self- 
complacency. His companion was a youth of modest demeanour, 
who seemed earnestly engaged in the task before him. The 
reader will not be surprised to hear that the first was the King 
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own flesh and blood warring with one. I had deemed that 
a storm was brooding in the South, bat I dreamed not that the 
Xorth woold send down its thondeis upon me. Well, so that 
they clash not and crush me in the conflict, I care not for eiUier 
singly. Harold is the king of war, not of peace.*' 
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" There is the embassy to the Norman William — ^time urges — 
and it seems to admit of no delay." 

*' Ha ! thou say'st well — it mast be looked to. It wdre better 
to avert the tempest than to brave it. Bethink thee to whom I 
shall entrust this weighty matter.*' 

'' There is Master Eadwulf, a thoughtful youth and a bold/' 
observed Gregory. 

"Unfortunately for our purpose, he is absent/' said the 
King. 

''But a trusty messenger might bear sealed letters of 
instruction and meet him on the way/' suggested the scribe. 

** About them straight/' said Harold ; ** thou knowest my will 
in this matter. Let it be fully reported and leave the means to 
his discretion. I know that he is wise and my interest he hath 
next to his heart. He will at least glean the condition of the 
Norman dukedom and what just fears are ours and how they 
should be met. Bring hither, boy, those writings from the 
North. While thou, Gregory, inditest the epistle, I will bethink 
me of the threatened danger and consider how it may be avoided 
or opposed." 

And the Eong and the scribe pursued in silence their several 
occupations. (h-egory was inscribing the address, when a 
confusion of tongues, as if in angry debate, without the door 
raised the curiosity of the monarch. 

"I toill go in," said a loud, shrill voice. "I want to see the 
King and I am not to be kept at bay by your bristling pikes. 
I'll mark ye. Sir Popinjay. A blighted man would ye be if ye 
had my ban." 

"Off I thou misbegotten knave — ^thou devil's imp— off, I say, 
or I'll spit thee on this point and post thee in the garden to 
scare the birds withal. Hush thy clamour, thou ill-fashioned 
urchin." 

"Christ save nsl I do believe me, so please your Majesty, 
that the turbtdent tongue-driver without is no other than the 
incarnate imp, Anky Elfinchilde ; the voice is like to his voice 
and the manner " 
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*^Asi unhappy creative of whom I heard Master Eadwolf 
much speaking in the mountains — a little drformed wretdi 
whom his hunanity snatched from death,'^ Intocmpted the 
King. 

" The same, please your Majesty, the y^ same ; but (m whsi 
bad errand hath he journeyed hither! Shall I bid him deparl, 
my lord?" 

" Not until he hath had audience. Ohaige the guards to giTO 
him way and lead him hither, for I would have talk with him.^' 

The monk expanded his huge eyes till they seemed about to 
etart from their sockets, nosed his left hand in iUnnippressed 
amazement, and went to do the bidding of his royal master. 

In a few moments he returned, followed by the dwarf, to 
whom the reader has been already introduced. The monk 
crossed himself repeatedly and started at every show of contact 
with his suspicious companion. The lit^' creature however, 
was by no means abashed by the uncourteous demeanour (^ kis 
guide^ but entered the chamber with an air of importance, bis 
strange dress all bedappled with mud and his whole person 
betokening that he had travelled far and had not stayed to array 
himself for an audience with his King. He marched directly to 
the monarch, who could not suppress a smile at the appearance 
of so novel a courtier. 

" Kneel, man, kneel !" whispered Gregory ; " down on thy knees 
in a trice.'' But the dwarf gave no heed to his instructions and 
with an ungainly bow alone did reverence to the personage into 
whose presence he had been ushered. Gregory again raised his 
eyes and hands, but more visibly than before. 

"Whence comest thou?'* inquired the King, who appeared 
not to notice the breach of etiquette. 

" I am from Wales, my lord ; I had heard much talk of my 
Lord King and my Lady Queen, and so I bethought me of 
walking to see ye," replied the dwaurf. 

"Thou hast come a long and tedious journey for a small 
meed," observed the King. 

" It little matters to Anky where he wanders ; the whole 
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world is the like to him ; it is not this place nor that place he 
loves most, for he hath no friends," 

He said this in a tone of melancholy that interested the 
monarch. 

'' Hast thou no relations, then ?" 

'^ My kin are not of earth, my Lord King/' answered Anky ; 
'' but I must not tell yoa where they are. I am a wayfaring 
man who has no home, but I claim acquaintance eyer]rwhere." 

" And thou, indeed, hast not a friend ? " murmured the 
monarch, musing, and glancing his keen eye from the head 
to the foot of the uncommon figure before him. 

" There be those that hare done me service, my Lord King," 
said the dwarf laying his long hand upon his bosom, '^ and I must 
not — will not forget them. But even they would shun me in the 
company of men and loathe me while they help. I wish I were 
dead, my lord." 

This last sentence was spoken in a kind of sigh that went 
to the hearts of the auditors, so feelingly was it uttered. The 
monk drew the hem of his robe athwart his face. The Eang in a 
tone of compassion and condolence said, " If I can make thy life 
more blest thou shalt not want my aid. Wilt thou serve me ?" 

" I never yet served any man," replied Anky haughtily ; ''nor 
shall I do so now. A freeman I have lived and a freeman will I 
die, nor shall livery ever gall these shoulders. My Lord King, 
your kindness has my thanks, but I am an untamed bird of the 
mountains ; to cage me, even in a palace, would be misery and 
death. No, no ! Anky cannot serve." 

*' I mean not that thou shouldst wait upon my person or my 
state," observed Harold, "but to go upon faithful missions and, 
when thou hast need, eat, drink, and clothe thyself from my 
stores." 

" K it be to travel through the wide earth, to be free of foot 
and unshackled of limb, to rove over the waste heath and the 
deep dells and the fresh hills — ^if you call this service, I will 
be your servant and I will do your bidding faithfully, though it 
be to bear gold." 
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' '^ Agreed,*' repHed the Eing ; ''I have aeharge for iliee on the 
instant. Thou knowest Master Eadwolf ?" 

"Aye, whatof liim? Oan I in aught aid— — -" 

"Listen. He hatli travelled to the Gum Bnddi and is 
jonmeying hither with the Queen-—" 

"iThat cannot be, my lord," interrapted the dwarf, ** for they 
have all gone away oyer the great sea." 

** Howl" ezdaimed the King. 

"Trae enough," continued the other ; "the Lord Oassibelaii, 
the Lady Eyila, and Master Murdoch have departed ics I know 
not whither." 

" I am Sony — but perhaps it is well for Eadwulf. Thmi thoa 
wilt surely meet him on his way hither. Qive him this padEot 
and await his commands." . 

"Trust me, my Lord Eing, it shall be done. I will away this 
Tery night, though I have numbered thirty miles .since day- 
dawn." 

" And take this purse to help thee on thy way," added the 
monarch. The dwarf transferred the gift to his capacious pouch, 
made another reverence to the giver and retreated from the 
room, leaving the King immersed in deep and agitating thought 
and the two scribes busily engaged on the parchments that lay 
before them. 

Meanwhile, Eadwulf had gathered at the Cairn Braich all the 
circumstances of its history since his departure, but he could find 
no clue to the probable place of their sojourn or the cause of 
their sudden departure. Two days he remained in the secluded 
.pile, revisiting the scenes and recalling the form that memory 
preserved so faithfully. But now the contemplation of them only 
the more embittered his disappointment. Appetite and sleep 
fled together. He felt indifferent to life itself and his brief stay 
was devoted to vain sighs and utterances of anguish, which the 
attendants only aggravated with the medicine wherewith they 
sought to soothe him. "Pray ye, now, take some victuals, 
Master Eadwulf," would old Buna say, as he sat before the fire 
pale and comfortless. " What would my dear young lady feel if 
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she were to see ye sitting there all so sad and glooming ? Ah ! 
poor young thing ! she was just in the same way for many a week 
after you left the Cairn Braieh and the Druid said she was sorely 
ailing; but it seemed to me as tho'f it were a sickness of heart. 
I tell it to your ears only. Master Eadwulf, but I doubt not she 
was in love^ and you know who it was she loyed^ may be. But 
what makes ye take on so ? Do cheer up now and taste this cup 
of our best mead — ^I made it with my own hands last fall. Ah 1 
poor lady 1 " 

Such comfortings were not balm to the ruffled spints of our 
hero, and hoping to find relief in change, on the fourth morning 
he bade them adieu and departed to return to the palace of his 
friend. The travellers journeyed all the day and towards 
eventide they found that they had wandered from the way ; they 
had entered a narrow pass between steep rocks — the darkness 
was fast falling and they could perceive dimly through the yet 
lingering twilight that the path was studded with abrupt 
precipices, to thread which in safety would demand the clear light 
of day. A rude cavern presented a natural shelter for the night 
and they had gathered and fired a heap of brushwood, when a 
voice was heard not far off imploring aid. The servant wound 
his horn and in a few minutes a small form was seen scrambling 
down the hill above them with the agility of the goat. ** Who 
comes ?" asked the youth in a loud voice. 

" Hey, Master Eadwulf, is that yourself !" answered a voice 
which the traveller recognised as one which he had heard before, 
though he did not remember at the moment when or where. In 
a short time he was convinced that it was his old friend Anky 
who now stood before him, and great was the joy of the dwarf 
once again to meet his preserver. He shook his hand with a 
tremendous grasp—jumped — sang — whistled. The fire now 
blazed brightly and by its light the trusty messenger delivered 
his packet and told his story. Eadwulf was eager to inspect this 
extraordinary missive from his friend. " Heaven be praised," he 
said when he had perused and reperused it ; ''I would fly to any 
place to escape from thought, and the serious matter of the 
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misfiion will serre to beguile my too faithful memory. This 
epistle, Anky, charges me to make for Normandy with spnr and 
wind. With the dawn I turn my horse's head towards the 
nearest port, nor for a while shall I visit the palace again. I 
shall need an attendant and a trusty one — a man of cunning and 
discretion. What sayest thou to sail with me ?" 

'* I had sworn not to serve mortal man. But thoa hast saved 
my life and it should be devoted to thee. I will even go with 
thee/' replied the dwarf. Then, after a pause, '' But men will 
mock me and thy misformed retainer will be cast in thy teeth in 
the hour of merriment when the bowl flows fast. For myself I 
heed it not, for it was my birthright ; it is the curse of my 
being ; but by thee it may be ill endured." 

" Content thyself, Anky ; I am not wont to weigh men's 
value by their outward shewing," observed the yoath. "To- 
morrow, then, we start. Meanwhile, let as to slumber. Mne 
eyes are heavy and my limbs weary. May the saints watch over 
and protect us." 

''Amen !" said the servant, and with the dwarf was asleep in 
a moment. Eadwulf slumbered not so sweetly as he was wont to 
do, but was restless and agitated with thought. It may seem 
strange that he should desire the company of the hideoos 
creature at whose side he now reclined, but he believed that with 
all the faults of his education Anky possessed a good heart, and 
moreover he had perceived in him, since the morning of their 
rencontre, an attachment to himself of which he only can 
appreciate the value who has felt the advantages conferred hy 
the possession of a faithful adherent whose affections are set 
upon the person and not upon the gold of the master he serves. 
Revolving such matters, our hero at length found the f orgetfol- 
ness he had so long sought, and it was the hand of Anky that 
woke him from his dreams to witness a ray of the early son 
streaming through the imderwood that hung over the mouth of 
their rude hostelry, weaving on the rocky floor a lattice work of 
golden light. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

NOBMANDY. 

" Fond Sqnire/' fall angnr then, said Paridell, 

" See' at not the lady there before thy face ? ' ' 
He looked backe and her ayising well 
Ween'd as he said, by that her ontward grace, 
That fairest Florimel was present there in place. 

Spsnbbb's Fabbib Queens, Book lY., can. ii., s. 22. 

Mbrbily chimdd the bells of Baieox ; the sliops were all closed 
and tHe city liad poured its tenants into the dusty streets, where 
they thronged, men and women, youth and age, not as in the 
hurry of business, but intent on pleasure, sauntering this way and 
that, to see and to be seen, and arrayed in the best attire that 
purse and wardrobe would furnish. 'It was a bright and lovely 
day. The spring breezes chastened the too fervent beams of the 
aim and every faee seemed glad in the general gladness of nature. 
Presently was heard from afar the sound of martial music and 
every foot stayed and then, after a pause, the multitude pressed 
forward to view the procession that was about to pass by. After 
a while appeared many waving banners, and then a company of 
armed men on horses, followed by an array of stout bowmen, 
behind whom advanced a single figure. He was armed, like the 
attendants, only a tall plume swayed and bowed upon his crest. 
He bestrode a black steed, who pawed and paced with proud 
gestnreB, as if conscious of the state of his rider. All armed as 
he vras, it would have been impossible for a spectator to have 
distingoished the features of him who thus advanced, but it was 
evident that he was of dignity and renown, for as he passed the 
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people all bowed the knee and many voices shouted '' Long five 
Duke William 1 " whereat the mailed man bent his stately form 
and waved his hand, and thus he went on, saluting and saluted, 
through the crowded streets of the glad city of Baieux. He was 
followed by divers noble knights, who were known by their crests 
to be the proudest and bravest barons in Christendom, and a con- 
fused multitude brought up the rear, cheering and shouting. 

In a short time the beUs ceased to peal, the crowd dispersed, 
and only a few stragglers remained, who, gathering into groups 
of three or four, conversed about the Duke and the war, and 
much talk was there of England and the invasicm for which 
such mighty preparations were being made. 

The attention of these persons was attracted by the approach 
of three horsemen who rode abreast, and whose dresses be- 
dappled with mud and dust and jaded steeds betokened that they 
had travelled far. 

Such a spectacle would have claimed little attention in the 
busy streets of Baieux but for the strangeness of one of the 
travellers. He bestrode a tall, bony horse, upon whose colossal 
back he appeared like an ape on a camel, as exhibited by the 
showmen to the gaping clowns in our public places, and his 
hideous features and ungainly shape made the similitude the 
more striking, so that they almost seemed to doubt whether it 
was indeed a human form that was before them. His legs were 
too short to clasp the staring ribs of the animal and so, for the 
sake of ease, they were thrown forward, that his heels might rest 
upon the shoulders of the half-starved beast. The full measure 
of his long arms was displayed by his firm grasp of the bridle, 
for, to insure command, he seized it as nearly to the bit as the 
length of those disproportioned limbs permitted. He wore a 
green jacket and under clothes of the same hue ; his cap was 
yellow and surmounted by the grey feather of a gull. 

The people laughed and clapped their hands as the three went 
by, but the diminutive horseman only saluted them with a curse 
and in the same awkward posture endeavoured to cheer forward 
his jaded horse, but in vain. The travellers arrived at length 
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wkere a board, suspended aoross the road, informed them that a 
hostelry was erected for the accommodation of wayfarers. 
There they alighted and, committing their weary beasts to the 
care of a ragged boy, one of them, who appeared to be 
superior to his companions, inquired of a gaping lounger the 
occasion of the holiday. Having satisfied himself of this, he 
asked where the Duke resided. 

" The Duke is at prayers," was the reply. 

"Where? " continued the questioner. 

''At the Cathedral, and all the Court is with him," answered 
ihe man. 

"Quide me to it and I will reward thee," added the traveller. 
** Do ye, Anky and Oswulf , await here my return Go and make 
amends for the fast ye have observed to-day. Lead on, master, I 
follow." 

And so saying, Eadwulf, for it was no other, attended the 
surly Norman to the Cathedral. Having dismissed and rewarded 
his conductor, our hero entered the building and found the 
flolenm service of the mass proceeding. He desired only to be a 
spectator, and therefore he placed himself behind a pillar whence 
he could view the whole ceremony and the persons engaged in it. 
The ministering priest wore the robes of a bishop. He was a 
tall powerful man, with a dark eye, a swarthy complexion, and a 
xetizing brow. His nose was aquiline, his cheek bones were 
sm?ularly high, his mouth was well turned, though upon it 
played that shadowy curl which indicates ill-governed passions. 
His features upon the whole were certainly handsome, though 
forbidding, and displayed deep lines of character. There was a 
scowl on his well arched brow and an evident meaning in the 
glances of his bright eye that revealed, notwithstanding the 
sacredness of his vest, the workings of a vicious and debased 
heart. His voice was full, rich, melodious and com m and in g. 
Altogether, though he seemed at the first glance to dignify 
the habit he wore, a second view convinced the observer 
that, if he had not already disgraced it with unbeseeming 
indulgences, he was certainly of a nature more suited to the 
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of a tamtf or a eomi than 
of • ■JMhff of the dmrdL 
the acsad nfte to a Bmnber 
bef on the jUh; aolaanlaB is 

io fyinbol 
ksBciBi^ — m\\\j, «ie the tillpnnfc aloo^^aiid 
to be iiiiiieliiil for liie aMMBnt io tiia 
Tiiili ■tiVb a ■■■ nMMeelei^ At le^th one bf one 
tke kng^ aroK iraB Oar baodble t/Oibm^ boved io tiia 
CTOM, brfoTP ^rbJA tJMBd the mMxtingiibhiiil fire, and letwitod 
to a qm— I iidbiiiMl Kst ji—iwtiitfly beion tto maauid 
the ecRMOBT. The aaie aill breethad the aoleam huamj 
ad itvM aot oatfl ^» lant of ^» coaumndeeiita bed ntind 
to bli plaoe and the etnia bad sunk hj slow degieei to 
■leaee, that EadwnU, i^ ia nl%;ioae awc^ daied io itir 
ham the post he bad ODBopied and wamj the mnttiiode 
vho. Eke >'^^**«»>^. were intiiiliai of the nnlmnn ieene. They 
vae MaUa ed eboot in mai^ grov^ but hie eye paased 
laaguidlj orer them and vis leieitui g to the stately priest, 
wbea ia the shadknr cf a eohnaa aot £ir off be half imagined 
he beheld a fona not nakaova to him. It was bat for s 
mcment be bad cao^it the rmAwfmilm^ figure and yet it made 
a firelT impraaskm on bk fancy. He ^ided sikntty to the 
spot^ but Bothiag was Tisble which migbt ^^w'fiy— bis doabts. 
Same four or fire penQi» were laaniBg against the pilltf » 
c oBi et aiu g in a low tone; but in ^aia be Tiewed them again 
and again; be eoold not reeogniae in them any of memocy's 
imagea. He was gaoqg Roomily adown the dim yaolted aiaies, 
when be was staitleil by a heaTy band upon bis ahoolder. Be 
tmed and the Briton stood before him. An exdamatinn o^ 
suipiise and joy was upon bk li^ but bis Mend motaoned him 
to be sileni. 

*<HQBh thee/' be said iaawbiqwr; "let ds notdisbub liis 
wonhq>pen. Down 3rQBder dark aisle we may oonTene without 
fear of intenupdon,'* and passing bis arm within that of the 
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youth he direeied his it«p6 towards a sequestered part of the 
magnificent pile. 

" Little did I dream of meeting Master Eadwolf in this place/' 
he observed. 

" And still less was the pleasure expected by me/' replied the 
youth. "I was informed that you had crossed the seas, but to 
what country I could not discorer." 

'' Hath then report spoken so loudly of us that our departure 
is blaaoned in distant parts ? I deemed that the Oaim Braich 
was less upon the tongues of men." 

''Nay/' returned the other, "the fame of your flight hath 
been but little trumpeted, seeing that within your own walls I 
could scarce inform myself of its truth.'* 

*' Hast thou then yisited the Oaim Braich of late ?*' inquired 
the chieftain anxiously. '* Its inmates— are they in the land of 
the living— well?" 

" All — ^that is to say— but I forget mjrself-^the Druid is dead ; 
I entered the gates as his soul passed." 

" He was a good old man/' said Oassibelan, much moved ; 
''he was full of days, Master Eadwulf ; so long a life is allotted 
to few — and the rest ?" 

" Are excellently well, I can assure you — ^the Bardh Mervyn 
was gone a-fishing and I saw him not." 

"And for the Castle— how seemed it? I long to look 
upon its old walls again. I love that castle. Master Eadwulf." 

" I doubt it not, noble chieftain," observed the young man. 
" It is your home and therefore it is lovely ; but to mine eye it 
hath a beauty in itself; even I, brief as hath been my 
acquaintance, feel for it as for a friend." 

" I like thee the better for thus loving the Oaim Braich ; it hath 
nursed me and mine for many a year." 

" But how fares your beautiful charge ? Bides she with you ? 
Hath she health and — and — ^happiness ?" 

"Indifferently, indifferently. Master Eadwulf; the delicate 
young thing is ill fit to grapple with a cross-grained world." 

" Sorry am I that her gentle nature should be exposed to the 
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xoogk wajTB of the wodL Needs she » eizoiig ami to thieldbar 
from the buffets of fortone? " 

'' Her soRows aie of the soul. Master EadwnH" 

'* Wldoh the Great Physiciaiiy in whose temj^ we rtaad, eaa 
al<me eue/' said the yoath in » metannholy to^jk 

''The Great E^^t is good; he ne^er forsakes his fai&fal 
senrantsy " added the Bdton, in like manner. 

"May I hc^pe, noUe Oassibelan — tibat-^Uiat is--4t would g^ 
me to greet the Lady E^ila." 

''She is not far off/' replied ^ ehieftain. " I have not now 
time to tell thee of the cause of onr departine &om W»le8i»biitto 
this sacred pile we haye come attracted by cariosity to witneis the 
ceremonies. The lady and her maiden have I stationed yoader, 
where the pillar offeis a full picture of the assemUy. See, tiien 
is a stir among the moltitude ; let ns advance and w«tch thsir 
departaxe> which done, we shall meet the Lady Etila." ^ 

Ere they had gained their former position, a great partiif 
the procession of knights had passed withont the gates, each 
one as he went taming to the cradfiz and crossing himself 
devoutly. When the last stately form had retreated through 
the porch, the priest arose and walked majestically towards the 
people who had gathered below. They kneeled to receive his 
blessing; all but the Briton and two female forms who stood 
in a niche sculptured in one of the massive pillars that supported 
the stupendous pile. The holy man looked sternly at Gassibelan 
and then at the two not far off. At this moment they were un- 
veiled and curiously noting the ceremony, regardless that they 
were themselves observed. But when she saw that she was 
marked by the dark and expressive ejre of the priest, one of the 
maidens hastily drew a white veil of linen, that before had 
floated upon her shoulders, over her face, which was in a moment 
overspread with a burning blush. The priest paused and seemed 
to observe her motions with an interest little becoming his 
sacred garb, and it was not until the mantle was closely 
enfolded between him and the beautiful object of his gaze that 
he proceeded with his prayer. The pause was not unnoticed by 
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the multitade, bat wken they turned and beheld the Briton 
leaning against the pillar, unbending before the holy emblem, 
they thought that the perturbation of their priest was explained 
and bowed themselves again to the altar. 

The ceremony concluded, the prelate proceeded with over 
hasty steps to where stood a servant, with whom he whispered 
for some moments, ever and anon turning his black eye to the 
maidens and making many motions with his hand, as if directing 
him earnestly, and then he disappeared behind the altar. 

Eadwulf, rising, instantly noticed and made his way towards 
the ladies. Ere he arrived they had descended and were leaning 
upon the arms of Oassibelan. The servant was the first to 
notice his approach. 

'^Master Eadwulf — my lady — s ee see M aster Eadwulf I'' 
she exclaimed. 

The lady threw back her veil and indeed displayed to our hero 
the countenance of her he loved, but pale and agitated, very 
different from the bloom of loveliness that it presented when he 
last beheld her. She did not speak when she saw him near. 
She extended her hand, which he grasped fervently. '' How fares 
the Lady Evila ?" Still she spoke not, but the colour upon her 
cheek came and fled continually and she leaned heavily upon the 
arm of her supporter. " She is Ul — she faints I " exclaimed the 
youth. 

'* I commit her to your charge, Master Eadwulf, while I find a 
leech," and Oassibelan laid his now helpless burden on the 
willing arms of his £riend and hastened from the building. Very 
feebly the lady opened her eyes and they met those of Eadwulf, 
who was bending over her with an expression of anxiety and 
tenderness, watching the returning life. 

" Hence— away— dark priest ! " was the first shuddering 
sentence that escaped her Hps.^ 

Nay — lady — it is I — ^it is Eadwulf — ^fear not." 
Master Eadwulf is gone far away ; I shall never see him 
more ; " and she moaned and closed again her soft blue eyes, 
that had indeed beamed on him, but vacantly. 
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««Li^ EWb» H is Eadwnlf himaelf tiiai spealm." 

«< Wbm is Um prietir the faraaihed timidly, as if in great 



** Gone, my lady, gone ; ii is Masker Eadwnlf who ^eab to 
yoQ — yoor ofwn Masker Eadwnlf/' said tlie servant, who was 
bnnl^ ei^ilofad in inning the pale Uob of her misizea. 
Sadwidf tnmed to her an inqaiziag glanee and his eyes spaikled 
wHh delight. 

^Lady EWla*" he aaid, ^'aenne youself ; it is your fond, 
^Wir fadthfnl Eadwnlf.'' 

TIm h4y hiealhsd deeply twice or thrice, and the fit seemed 
te be parning. Sheiaindhnaelf from the arm that had formed 
her piUow and swept her hand hnniedly orer her brow. "AHl 
Mattsr Sadwulf 1 " she said ai lengih, " When came yoa Mtlier ? 
I am i ad w d Teiy — reiy glad to see yoo." 

^^Ton do me h^ hoBonr, hi^, thus to regard me/' he 
T^pitt^ ^Bwaamihoped^v joy to meet yon, though Sony am 

I to aM TW thwi.*' 

^^ C^ ! il IS nothing — nothing at all — a passing f oolishnefls ; 
bat the {meet looked sleraly at me when I kneeled not, and his 
dark gUnoe haunts me. There is nought of good in the eye of 
that man, I nexer mw soch an one. He is of England, Master 
Eadwnh.^* 

- Indeed ! " 

'< Yee; a Norman^ I am told, by birth; bat he hath dwelt long 
inEn^MKl'* 

« Think no more of him, lady; his robe is yoor protection. 
The Lady Eriln shall not want a protector while I am near. 1 
haire mndi to report when yoa a<e able to hear." 

" Gome, then, let as hasten from this gloomy place. I can 
walk well now. Bat where is my noble 1™«»"<"» ? " 

As she spake Gassibelan entered attended by a leech. The 
man of drags inqmred of her case and said that he woald bring 
medicines to her home presently. Thither the Briton hastened 
to oonirey the lady and her attendant, haying reqaested Eadwnlf 
to meet them on the following morning, to conunanicate their 
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mataal hiatorieB. Having bidden them adieu, Eadwolf retomed 
to the hoeteky, delighted to have found the creature of his 
waking and sleeping dreams, whom he had believed lost to him 
for ever, and still more delighted to have gathered, even though 
indistinctly, from her own lips and more particularly from her 
attendant, that the passion he had so fostered was not unre- 
warded ; that her heart enshrined a flame as pure and ardent as 
his own. 

Perhaps the most ecstatic moment of existence is that when 
true love first assures itself that it is beloved again. Let others 
boast of the first accents of fame ; the first acclamations of 
victory ; the first consciousness of unexpected wealth ; all these 
combined might be gladly exchanged for one such hour as was 
enjoyed by our hero after doubt had given place to certainty. 




♦^^I^^^^f^ J'-^***:^^^ >^^»*«#i.^»:- :s^\r^ 
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OHAPTEB XXT. 
Ths AuDiBf €» Ohaxbib. 

Hie Dnke (m lestiess m his ffanie in war) 
WiOi nuurfeial toil oovld Oswald wwoie make; 

And oalmly do what be witli rage did daxe. 
And glTe ao mnoh aa he nd^t deign to take. 



Him aa their founder ottiee did adore, 
The oonrt heknew to sieer in stomui of sMe; 

In field, a battle lost be ooald restore, 
And after force the Tiotors to their fabte. 

Sib Wk. Datxnant'b CkniDiBiBT. 

A HAFFY time is the season of youth. Then are the spiriis 
buoyant; for though short sorrows sway them fearfully, they 
rise again elastic from the oppression when the chastening hand 
is removed. In the freshness of health and the novelty of 
existence small troubles are forgotten and heavy woes are 
endured easily, because Hope, ever faithful, whispers that the 
future has a thousand blessings in store. But Age has no such 
helpmate. It is more sturdy to bend and more brittle to break. 
The one is like the flower that bows and yields to the blast, but 
lifts its fair face again when the fury of the storm is hushed to 
sleep ; the other as the sturdy forest tree that buffets the fall 
fury of the wind, but is sometimes broken in the battle. It was 
well for our hero that he was in the flush of his youth or we 
should not long have traced his further fortunes. 

When informed by his master that his old friends were found 
it was with difficulty that Anky was retrained from setting 
forth alone to greet them. The dwarf capered and sung, grinned 
and screamed, and exhibited every attitude of delighted deformity. 
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Bat at the command of Eadwulf he was compelled, however un- 
willingly, to defer his visit until the next day. Meanwhile his 
master hastened to notify his arrival to the Duke and request an 
audience as the private ambassador of the King of England ; 
having despatched which, he retired to rest and to dream of the 
expected meeting of the morrow. 

But, alas I with the morning came a courier from the palace, 
bearing a message from the Duke to Eadwulf, notifjdng that an 
hour before noon he would grant him audience. This was the 
hour of his appointment with the Briton, but duty must be first 
obeyed, and so he addressed an epistle to his friend, stating the 
circumstance that prevented his attendance, and entrusted its 
safe conveyance to the eager hands of Anky who hastened with 
light heart to see the sweet young lady who had so often 
befriended him when he was a forsaken and shunned creature 
in the wildernesses of Wales. 

As the hour of interview with the Norman Duke drew nigh 
our hero, it must be confessed, felt some little anxiety as to the 
result of his mission. He was to meet in close conference the 
imperious William, whose ambitious character was already 
blazoned abroad and the fame of wEose valour had been echoed 
among all neighbouring nations. He knew him, too, to be as 
politic as he was ambitious, yet one of those men who conceal 
cunning beneath a veil of affected openness and even bluntness, 
and who, while exhibiting the outward signs of honesty and 
'frankness, are inwardly plotting their own advantage and 
pursuing their own schemes. Not that Duke William wholly 
wanted those noble and generous qualities which adorn the man 
as much as they dignify the sovereign ; he enjoyed them, and 
that abundantly. He loved justice, when it did not interfere 
with his own ambition ; and he cared not for gain, except to 
have the merit of distributing it. In short, he possessed a mind 
of a high order, pregnant with good feelings ; an intellect that 
might compare for acuteness with any of his time and a courage 
that amounted almost to heroism. With such qualities he 
shoiild have been the best, as he was the most fortunate, man of 
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ttiA aga, but all tliw* gooA and great ancl noble faonltiei wen 
•abdmad and flmg into the ihade by bis surpasaing ambitdcm. 
Tbat paiitan will be fonnd tha ruling star of bis destiny and the 
laaalri Inj to a dunolar tliat bas baffled many a cniiom 
laaeardL Whan tiiat aU-^owerfnl dictator was not awakened, 
wa find him viae and good, dlscbflj^;iiig tbe duties of justice 
UUifallr, giring 11a doe rawacd to rirtne and infiictiog upon Tice 
the nliartimiMBt U meittod. But wben obance or circumBtanoe 
mMd Um (knmaDt mOmtw of hia soul, instantly It played the 
tfiaat erer tbe kinder qmpatbies, nay, made tbem miniatera hi 
haaU to aid ifai own enjoynMnta and feed ite insatiable appetite. 
Henea It waa that, tboo^ ba loved justice, be scrupled not to 
Isolate bar moat nored ibiine ; thougb be taugbt bumanity, be 
haritated not to derartato a kingdom and expoae tbe inuocenl 
and ba^ileai to dreadful deatraotion. Hence it waa tbat, tboogh 
he Tenanted honour and lored bonesty, he refrained not from 
▼udating the cne and r^eetang tbe other wben they came 
between him aud the end at wbioh be aimed. ^Hiere wm 
times, howem, wben eren this absorbing granny was not 
enongh to repress tbe energy of bis better feelings. Sometimes, 
but rarely, they blazed forth with a brigbtnest that aatoniahad 
tbe beholder, tatd thus tbe obroniolers, piunting these rare flaebei 
of bis better nature, gare a false tone and colouring to thur 
deBcriptions of tbe Conqueror. Bometimes it suited his purpose 
to give the reins to bis good feelings. But a strict observer might 
have distii^uiBbed such politic virtnes from the bursts of nature 
wbioh oooasionally appeared wben tbe acta &ey dictated wen 
manifestly opposed to the iutereste of hie ambition. Eadwnlf 
recollected, too, tbat tbe subject of bis mission was very deUcate ; 
tbat it touched nearly tbe pride and tbe passion of the Duks, 
and tbat it would require mnc^ cantion and prudence qot to 
inflame tbe very fury he was commisuoned by all honest means 
to allay. With snob reflections onr hero found himself, at tha 
appointed hour, wEuting without the door of a chamber in which 
he beard ibe heavy tread of feet pacing the floor, while s 
aerrant announced bis approach. 
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In a moment the door opened and Eadwulf stood in the 
presence of a man of middle stature and mascalar frame, the 
breadth of whose shoulders and the sturdiness of whose limbs 
bespoke unusual bodily powers. His features were set in 
nature's sternest mould. Deep lines indented his sallow cheeks ; 
a nose, inclining to the aquiline, was crowned by a low broad 
forehead, and a brow, that projected far over a pair of small 
keen grey eyes, betokened the cunning for which he was dis- 
tinguished. The curl of pride was visible on his well-formed 
lipe, and an air of sadness invested his face, which sat strangely 
upon the frown of determination that was traced so legibly upon 
his forehead. His hair was short and bushy, and the crown of 
his head was doeely dipped. He wore moustachios, but his chin 
was shaven, in accordance with the fashion of the time. The 
first glance intimated to the beholder that he would ill endure 
thwart or contradiction. He was pacing the room slowly, with 
the measured step of one in thought. When our hero entered 
he paused, fixed upon him a keen and searching ^glance, and 
throwing himself upon a chair, opened the conference. 
And so, young man, you are from England? " 
I oome commissioned to your Qrace by Harold, King of 
England," was his reply, in a sweet and unpresuming tone, which 
at once changed the manner of the Duke. 

'' King Harold ? " returned William with a bitter smile ; *' but 
sit thee down, young man; we'll waive ceremony for a few 
minutes, though I do this, not out of regard for thy master, but 
because I like thee. Hey ! Byhard !" (the attendant entered) ; 
''witness you that I show no courtesy to this youth on 
the soore'of his coming from Harold of England, but for himself 
alone." 

The servant bowed and< retired. 

** And now, master, what may be your name ? " 

" Eadwulf — simply Eadwulf, ** answered the other. 

''And now. Master Eadwulf, what is your business with me ? 
Speak your mind freely, for I will listen patiently.*' 

" Harold of England greets (so my mission runs) his brother 
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d Nonnaadjy bis imoiiitt friend and allj, and trods that the 
paet between them*—" 

" Aj^the pact — thd pact," intemi^ed the Duke, bis eyei 
kindling, and ball raising himself from bis diair, till bn f aim 
inclined towards the speaker in i^ attitude of earnest attention. 

''And trasts that the pact between them will be religioiislj 
observed—" 

''Dolhinderitf'ezclaimed WiDiam, " let him descend from 
the throne be has nsorped and the paet wiU be observed." 

" Please yonr Grace to bear me to the end. My xnissicm is not 
yet complete/' said Eadwnlf.* 

The Doke nodded assent. 

''The King of England," continned the yoatb ; "the Kiagof 
England has been inf onned from diyers sources ihaA bis bip^Mr 
of Nonnandy is yexed with bim for accepting the erown of 
England from the hands of its people. He has heard that iiis 
Doke charges bim with perjnxy by the oath tbat was made 
between them when King Harold sojonmed in Normandy " 

" True, true," muttered William. 

"Now, Harold, King of England, being instructed of this and 
rightly valuing his good faith, whose fair fame is yet unsullied, 
hath despatched the bearer hereof to assure the Duke of 
Normandy that he must have forgotten or misunderstood the 
oath to which he refers, for therein did Harold swear that if the 
good Eling Edward, Qod rest his soul I should in his discretion 
bequeath his crown to Duke William, he, the lord Harold, would 
help to secure it upon his head " 

" It is false, false as hell 1 " exclaimed the Norman, stamping 
his foot violently on the floor, and with his clenched fist striking 
his knee. 

" Therefore the King of England trusts that his brother of 
Normandy will rightly remember the matter of the oath and 
renew the good concord and friendship that before was between 
them, and to conclude this we give full power and authority to 
our well-beloved friend and cousin, Master Eadwulf, to whom 
these presents are addressed. *' Habold.'' 
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As the youth proceeded the face of the Duke betrayed first 
passion and then infinite contempt and scorn. Notwithstanding 
the burst that interrupted the perusal of the missive, when it was 
concluded there was even a smile upon his countenance, but it 
was a smile of suppressed rage. He took the parchment in his 
hand, cast his eye hurriedly over its contents and muttering 
" False, false," returned it to the youth, and again flinging him* 
self back in the chair seemed to give the rein to thought. 

"I pray your Grace," said Eadwulf timidly, "what answer 
must I bear to England ?'* 

"Answer, indeed I — ^why, none — ^none. Yet hold, I will give 
thee an answer. Tell thou the Lord Harold that Duke William 
casts in his teeth the lie that he hath recorded on that filthy 
scroll. Tell him that he is a false perjured traitor, and so I will 
prove him at the sword's point ; tell him the relics upon which 
he was forsworn shall go before me in the battle to discomfit 
him. Tell him — ^tell him, in short, that he is a liar — a, foul 
liar, and I challenge him to the combat." 

''But your Grace should remember that he was placed 
upon the throne by the free choice of the people and not by any 
art of his." 

" Now, by the splendour of God, this is more than I can bear. 
The free choice of the people, sayest thou? Soon shall the truth 
be trumpeted abroad to his eternal shame. But perhaps thou 
liast never heard the truth of this tale. Master Eadwulf. I like 
thee, and I will tell it thee, and I pledge my faith as a man and 
a soldier that it was as I say. By stress of storms was the Lord 
Harold many months ago driven upon my coasts. I received him 
as an honoured guest, and showed to him all hospitality while he 
sojourned at my Court. Much talk had we about the English 
crown, and I set before him the hopes and the claims I had 
when it should please Heaven to take to itself the pious King 
Edward. His views chimed with mine. He acknowledged the 
justice of my pretensions and promised to aid me with hand and 
heart iuvprocuring it for myself and securing it to my posteriiy. 
To confirm his pledges, I prevailed upon him to make a soleDm 

Q 
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Ofttk to thk ihtont at the sacred altar, beneaOi wMgIl, to eaf coce 
the hond, I oonoealed the relios of a saint, and when the ceremcmy 
was done I exhibited them to his quailing ^es. Then lor the 
first time did I see the great Harold tremble, his lips blandie^ 
his hand qnivered; I marked eveiy change and motion of his 
coontenance^ for he perceiTed that there was no retreating. I 
dismissed him with wealth and honour, and when we parted 
recalled the words of the oath. And thus he ha& obsenred 
th^n. Oonsider that writing, Uaster Eadwnlf, and say if the 
ban of Heayen will not light npon such a man ? ^ 

*^I may notdonbt yoorGrace,'* returned the otlier ; ''bat it 
shoidd be remembered that the crown of England is not to be 
transferred l^ an oath or bargained for like a gcdden goblet. It 
is the property of the whole people and not of one man. How 
then codld the Lord Harold contract to give it to yon, seemg 
that it was not his to bestow? " 

"But swore he not to aid me in recoteiing it? " interrupted 
the Dake. 

"Aye^ but against others, not against himself. Never man 
yet in his right reason levied war against himself. And if I may 
presume to offer my reading of the oath, even as delivered by 
yourself, I should say that it contemplated only aiding you against 
opposition provided it were lawfully placed upon your brow." 

*' Then thou hast not yet learned to read," said the Duke; 
'' for, by the splendour of God, its intent seems as clear to me as 
yonder sunbeam. I fear me, young man, thy master hath 
infected thee with his own craft. Such cunning belies the 
honesty of thy brow. But why do I parley here when I should 
be doing ? It matters not. I will prove it ere long with forty 
thousand men. " 

''This, so please your Grace, is the object of my mission. 
King Harold is not afraid to try the issue of battle and hurls 
back the challenge with contempt; but he knows well what 
weighty burdens war would impose upon his people and he 
would avert them if it might be done with honour. " 

'* Ha ! sits the wind in that quarter ?" murmured the pohtic 
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Duke, clianging his Hanghty tone and resuming his seat,wliicli in 
his passion he had quitted, at the same time motioning Eadwulf 
to follow his example. '' And the King of England is willing to 
compromise the quarrel, hey, sir ? '* 

'* He would disdain anything like compromise of this business ," 
•continued the youth ; " but in consideration of old friendship and 
regard he would unite with Normandy in a treaty of alliance, 
«ipon such terms as justice may approve." 

A scheme flashed upon the mind of the Duke. He pressed his 
hand upon his eyes and brow and was silent for a moment. He 
perceived the policy of holding out hopes of accommodation ; 
such a course would check the preparations of his adversary and 
strengthen his own. The plan was speedily digested. 

''Aye, now he speaks more sensibly. Master Eadwulf. Now 
can I listen with patience. But when a man urges a lie without 
remorse or shame, by heaven it makes me rage. I am of that 
nature. Master Eadwulf, that though I may be moved by 
entreaty, falsehood and defiance only make me the more Arm. 
The Lord Harold speaks now as becomes him and shall have suck 
an answer as his courtesy demands. But so weighty a. matter 
requires some thought. Let him propose the terms and I will 
consider them. God grant that this difference may be brought 
to a happy issue." 

" The terms I leave to your Grace's candour to name." 

" It were better that they proceeded from him. Master Eadwulf ; 
let him advise with his counsellors and, when he shall have 
determined, do you lay them before me and you shall have a 
speedy reply. Meanwhile I will provide you with a home and 
attendants due to your station, and if you will sometimes visit me 
here, not as the ambassador of Harold, but as plain Master 
Eadwulf, my palace gates shall be at all times open to you. " 

The Duke touched a small silver bell that lay upon the table 
and the military servant entered. Without waiting the youth^s 
reply, the Duke merely added, " About thy mission straight- 
forget not the terms ; " and waving his hand to the door unfolded 
a roll of parchment that was lying near him and began i^ 
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enamine H wiQi earnest attention. EadwnU imdeiitocd tlie 
motioD, bowed, ipoke not and irithdzewt 

In the gallecy he met the priest <tf the preoeding day, whose 
dark glance had so much disconcerted the Lady Eyila* Eadwnlf 
scanned him earnestly and recognised in hu handscnne f eattirtt 
the eyidence <tf a deformed mind. For an instant ^Stmx g^anee» 
met and the chniehman seemed almost to read ihe thoughts d 
Eadwnlf , bm he frowned and looked Utterly. He entered tib 
chamber which the youth had quitted. 

Duke William was still engaged t^on the pardunent thtl 
appeared to be inscribed with a chart of the neighbovmng seas, 
when his attention was arrested by the entrance of the prdato. 

''Bid thee good morrow, x^y lord of Oaaterbmy/' said ftd 
Dnke. ''Art thoa the bearer of news? " 

" Heayen presenre your Grace ; nothing is stiirii^ or it hsiih 
not reached my ears, bat I have iniraded upon your Giaeo's 
privacy to resolve somewhat that concerns me nearly. I ^y 
your Ghrace's pardon for my over boldness. '* 

'' His Grace of Oanterbury needs no passport to the presence 
of Duke William. The holy prelate would claim audience at all 
times, thougli I loved not to grant it to the man. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury may plead both excuses." William 
uttered these words in the soft and flattering tone which lie 
could so well assume towards persons whose interest he desired to 
conciliate. The churchman acknowledged the compliment, but 
it evidently discomposed him. 

" I pray you, seat yourself, my lord, " added the Duke, " and 
now I will hear your complaint at length, and if it be within the 
compass of my authority, assure yourself of redress." 

The dignitary shifted his position in the chair twice or thrice, 
looked round the room as if to be certain that none were within 
ear-shot, hesitated, and a perceptible paleness spread over his lips. 
" Your Grace mistakes me ; I have no complaint to prefer ; I 
ask no redress ; hem — ^but if your Grace will permit — ^hem— • 
I will narrate a trifling adventure of yesterday, and if then it 
should please your Grace — hem " 
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^' Oh ! by all means, my lord ; yon will not weary me by any 
liistory of yours ; I will be an attentive hearer." 

" My tale is brief ; nay, I fear it is too ridiculous for your 
Grace's ears; but yesterday when I blessed the multitude, 
after the service of the mass, three persons refused to kneel and 
receive the benediction — a tall old man and two lovely girls." 

" And your lordship desires their punishment ; is it ^not so ? " 
interrupted William. 

" Punishment ! nay, not severity ; but when I looked earnestly 
upon them, one of the maidens flung a veil over her face. Her 
manner interested me, and for her beauty I never beheld its like. 
So I charged my servant to make inquiry of their names and 
rank, and I am informed that they are Welsh fugitives who have 
exiled themselves here and claim to be under your protection." 

** True, true, they were informed by a certain weird woman of 
their land that I perchance would aid them to regain the crown 
of England, of which that fair girl you menbioned is deemed to 
be the rightful heiress. They are the lineal descendants of 
Yortigem, formerly king. I received them kindly and have 
extended to them my protection, for if I cannot aid them, they 
may help me. Well, and what of them ? " 

''They are impostors, I assure your Grace, rank impostors. 
Many years as I have dwelt in England, I never so much as 
heard that such persons were in existence, and the rightful heirs 
of Vortigem would scarce have dwelt there without report of 
them being noised abroad." 

''That matters not," said the Duke, ''and what of them? " 

"It may as well out at once," said the Archbishop, after 
a pause, in which he seemed to be agitated with violent passions. 
^' Do you see this I" and he unfolded the sacred robes that hung 
in loose folds over his breast and displayed to the startled eye of 
the Duke the glittering of mail. " See'st thou this, my lord 
Duke?" he continued, his eyes kindling and his forehead 
frowning fiercely. 

" Aye, that do I. What danger dreads your Grace that you 
should deem such a defence needful ? " 
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''I>Hig«r I naj, mj lord Duke, I dxeftd no danger, but it is Ae* 
enstom for knl^iB to be mailed, ia it not? " 

'*Tnie; bat your eaUing *' 

^ Aye, my oallingl that it is wbieh tiiwaris all my imbes; *ti» 
tills eaned robe that so fetters my wilL Hafch not a cbnrchmsii 
a strong arm and Hmbe framed for toil like otb« m^ ? Hafcli li^ 
not aiqpetites and passicmi the same? Let not your Gkaoe wonder 
that sometimes I pursue them." 

y *'l hare heard your fame, my lord, bat neyer till this moment 
had I imagined all that yoa are. Bat what i^ed of mail ? " 

*'To be frank wiUi year Grace/' replied the ArohbislK^, 
passii^ his hand contemptaoosly orer lus sacked robesf, " I do mj* 
mumming in this woman's garb by day and play my panks m 
this man's jacket when night farours concealment.'* 

"Nay, by my faith, my lord, I know not whdiher moil to 
wonder or blame. Barring all religious feeling, hare yoa no fnr 
<^ surprisal ? " 

" None, my lord Duke ; look yoa there ; " and he drew from 
beneath his robe a short two-edged sword, which he handled 
with the skill of one well accustomed to its use, and again 
restored it to the concealed scabbard. " Many a fight have I 
f oughten in the lists," he continued, "and men have marvelled 
at the vizored knight who hath overthrown man and steed sa 
bravely. Many a chaplet hath fair hand twined upon this brow, 
but the iron mask was close drawn, and they little thought they 
were crowning an Archbishop victor of the tourney/* 

** Strange, strange," half muttered William ; " but how doth 
this concern the strangers ? " 

" Why, thus, my lord Duke. As I am a soldier sometimes, so 
sometimes do I seek a soldier's guerdon — the smiles of beauty and 
the soft endearments of the fair." 

"Proceed," said William, glancing his eye over the majestic 
form of the priest, and half suspecting his purpose. 

" This Welsh girl hath taken my fancy, and you perhaps can 
obtain her for me." 

"By the splendour of God, my lord, this is too much to 
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endure. I could hear you converse of the lists and see you wield 
the sword with patience, though I despised the man who could 
thus play the hypocrite with his God. But when jou can make 
a jest of stealing an innocent girl, and calmly advise me to sully 
mine own honour by being privy to such a wrong, the honest 
feelings of my heart will burst forth and nature will have her 
way. My lord, I blush for you; I abhor your conduct as a 
prelate and your character as a man. I wonder that the very 
cross you wear does not become as a burning brand to eat into 
your soul and sting your guilty conscience. You shall have my 
prayers, my lord, and may a speedy repentance reconcile you to 
the God you have so foully wronged." 

The Archbishop crossed his arms and gazed steadily and 
contemptuously upon the face of the Duke during this impas- 
sioned address. When it was concluded, he coolly threw one leg 
over the other and replied, <'I came not to the Dake of 
Normandy to learn morals or divinity ; he asked my aid in his 
design of invading England, and I freely gave it." 

'* Thy aid I " said William. " Thy presence would call down a 
curse upon any cause ; I'll none of it. My honour is pledged to 
thee for protection and safety. Enjoy thy liberty, but harass 
not my subjects or my friends with thy crimes, lest vengeance 
become a duty." 

"Nay, I fear you not," said the prelate, rising; "I can work 
you much of ill, if so I please. Perhaps, when your passion has 
a little subsided, you will condescend to listen to reason and 
jjoltct/. Till that time I bid you adieu." 

William turned from him with contempt and loathing, and as 
the tall form of the retreating prelate darkened the gallery he 
could not help muttering, '' Surely it is Satan himself in human 
shape. Would that I were well quit of him ; though better a 
friend than an enemy. The Welsh girl must be looked after, or 
she will be the victim of fraud, if not of force. To-morrow she 
shall, with her venerable kinsman, be provided under my own 
roof, and let the prelate harm her here if he dare." 

,v^O« 
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GHAPTEBXXIL 

BilTBOfiFBOTlOlIB* 

WcfriL, — ^We tte simple men ; we do not Imow ivliai*B bronglii to peM 
imder tiie i«ofenlon ol f ortone-teUhiff. She woiln by duanis, by qiOi, 
by tbe 4ffiuey and each dMibeiy as this ; beyond ooz elements 

XSBBT WiVH OV WmiMKtt. 

It will be neoeisavy for the light nndeiBtaidiiig of oar biitoij 
tliat we rekaoe oar gt^ and leyert oar ftttention to a time kng 
before that which witnessed the eyents narrated in the M 

chapter. The reader will therefore be pleased to imagine 
himself again in Wales, immnred in the andent and much- 
honoured Castle of the Cairn Braieh, at the period when it was 
quitted by the visitors, Harold and Eadwulf, ere the first had 
tasted the splendid cares of a throne or the other had felt the 
full thraldom of his affections. Eadwulf's emotions have been 
already pictured, and when he recognised upon the Castle waUs the 
waving mantle, he rightly judged it to be that of the lady, who 
thus lengthened an adieu which she, with too much probability, 
feared would be her first and her last. She marked the fading 
forms until fancy could no longer impose upon her eye, and then 
tearfully descended to her chamber to muse and meditate and 
weep and sigh. 

Nor were such emotions altogether strange. If we remember 
the secluded existence of so sweet and sensitive a being — ^if we 
reflect that the story of her life was never varied by any 
company, save the ancient inhabitants of the Castle— all her 
elders, save only the Bardh Murdoch, and for him she felt only 
the love that a sister hath for the brother that is her companion ; 
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if we weigh well these considerations, and moreover call to mind 
how often the most deep and devoted love is kindled at the first 
glance, we know not how or why, but, as it were, at the 
prefigured will of Heaven ; if all these things be revolved, we shall 
cease to wonder that, when for the first time the path of this 
solitary and susceptible lady was crossed by a youth of Eadwulf 's 
bearing and accomplishments — who, himself attracted by her 
beauty, paid to it that court which only a lover can pay — 
her heart yielded to the gentle influences of a passion that 
steals insidiously into the bosom and takes the affections 
captive before the chains are felt, and that for long after her 
pure spirit was agitated by these new emotions she really did 
not know, or would not acknowledge even to herself, that hers 
was the malady of the young, the tender and the good — love, 
devoted, passionate love. 

But when, in the solitude of her chamber, she did at length 
make the confession to her own startled ears, reason revealed to 
her the utter hopelessness of her ill-starred affection. Still she 
could not despair and still she cherished the thoughts that 
grieved her and encouraged the memories that brought with 
them only vain regrets and weeping. Every day she wandered 
to the Castle battlements, as she said, to breathe the freshness 
of the breeze, but really to stand again upon the spot whence she 
had watched his departure, to trace again the path by which he 
had vanished from her view, until she would fancy the dark holly 
bash on the brow of that far-off hill to be a form that, cap in 
hand, waved to her a long farewell. Her face, before so 
blooming, became very pale and sad, and it seemed to all as if 
this world and its cares would speedily be no more to her. They 
tried medicines, but none could cure the mind, and it was partly 
to divert her by change of scene that the sudden journey to 
Normandy was determined upon. She speedily assented, for all 
places were alike to her, and we have already seen the happy 
result of this expedition. 

Nor was she the only one of this little family whose peace had 
been disturbed by the visit of the strangers. Murdoch the 
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Bttdh yiu alinott as mndi daMmnfited. We \am aeen Vba 
bunto of paaaioii wUch he dispkjed ^vsmg lik Mef cxmTone 
trilh Eadwnlf, and hom that moment his diai«et«r, mioe ea 
gentle, eeemed to be wholly dumged. Hb heea f^aiiee had 
ebeerfed the growing affections of the stranger gaest^ and still 
moie the erident impression which he in his torn had syub 
upon the sensitive mind of his loyely mistress. Then for the 
first tim# did he feel the foil foiy of YAm own passion, whkh 
before he had not dared to aekpowledge, and jealousy^ witii sll 
i^ train of homn^ todc entire possession ti him. We nsed 
not repeat the sketch of his chancterwhich we have proscnt edst 
the commencement of this history — ^it will not be f <»gottai bj 
the reader. lis prominent feature was an intensity of fedii^ 
that would make him excellent for yirtae or eminent for crime, 
as drcomstances might dianoe to influence his mood. How he 
lofed to desperation. He f oond a riTsl and a sncoessfiil one, and 
in the hurricane of his passion he forgot all the good impafaM rf 
his nature. Beason was put to silence in the storm, and ha 
listened only to the turbulent yoice of his emotions. (^! 
with what delight did he witness the departure of the hated 
youth from the Castle ; with what different feelings from 
those of the lady above did he view the retreating form. 
But then what bitterness was his when he marked the sorrow 
of his mistress and saw her bloom fading and her smiles 
fleeting and her life, as it were, hanging by a most delicate 
thread, which the first ungentle blast would sever. He sang to 
her, he strove to cheer her with the harp and with the wild tales 
of romance she once enjoyed to hear. But now she heeded them 
coldly, unless he spake of love, and then her eyes would kindle 
and a flush would pass athwart her pale cheek, and her delicate 
hand would even deign itself to sweep the strings to the song ; 
but he knew that all this was not for him — that so much 
affection was lavished upon another, and then his brow grew 
darker and his motions were more hutried, and he loved to be 
alone, and to hold converse with his uneasy thoughts. His eyes 
were feverish and wild — ^he half breathed strange and doubtful 
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sayings and started when he heard eren the whisper of his own 
Yoioe in those sad soliloquies. Yet still he tended upon the lady 
and fed his flame with gazing upon her, still very beautiful in 
her decay, and the more he looked the more he loved, and the 
more he loved the more he hated him to whom so much fond 
meditation was given by the queen of his affections. 

Thus melancholy was the aspect of things at the Cairn Braich, 
when its inhabitants were one day startled by the appearance at 
the gate of a strange woman, arrayed after a wild fashion and 
armed with a tall and strong bow. She demanded to speak with 
the lord Gassibelan on matters of moment, and though the people 
earnestly dissuaded him, he did not refuse the converse and 
commanded that she should be admitted to his presence. The 
domestics followed her into the hall, which was the mockery of a 
royal presence chamber, partly to protect their loved lord, partly 
from curiosity to learn the tidings of so uncommon a messenger. 
When arrived in the presence of Gassibelan the woman inclined 
herself slightly and with a stately mien to the old man, saying. 

My lord, I have a word for thine ear." 

Say on, then," was the reply ; ** I am impatient to learn what 
hath led thee here where stranger foot seldom treads." 

«My mission is for thyself alone," she said, looking at the- 
wondering crowd about her. 

Gassibelan commanded them to retire, and he was obeyed, but 
with a murmur of disappointment. 

'*Now, then, that we are alone,* say on," he continued. 

" My lord, I have a message from Heaven to thee," said the 
woman, in a solemn and impressive tone. 

The chieftain smiled incredulously, but the stranger, without 
seeming to notice it, continued. 

'^ Thou knowest that the monk King Edward is dead and dust." 
• " No, in sooth did I not ; never news of the world is babbled 
in the Gaim Braich." 

" He is dead, my lord, and Harold the son of Godwin hatk 
seated himself upon the throne." 

** Well, and what boots it to me ? " 



If 
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''SeekeiitlMmiuyttoNgainibineowiif TIm ao^ptui lie luA 
ftfuped is tibj lawful beriiage, and, if BMmtt &ivoiur ikm 
wonldii not thoa claim it f '* 

*<Biii Heafeii favonn ma noi^'* rakinied Oawtbalaiiy diildsg 
liis liead tonowfallj. 

''He that dares nofc» does not^ my lord," leplied the w^omsoi 
•eieeiasg bar tall gaont f orm in a pzoad i^fci^iiie. ''Wliatesiisfe 
tlum hope, thus mewed up within the four wi^ oi muh a hold 
asihisf Thmi mnst be abiosd and stiriifli^whea ^ gHne » 
:itetted the wise banter is strong and resdj. If tbon giaq^ not 
the band of fortune when it is stretched forib to thee tium deit 
•deserve her frowns for ever and eyer." 

" Would thi^t I could see the dawn of bope-*-^oiuUl tiiai Hie 
«nn of my house would shine, wexe it but for a momant ; I Aodd 
not be found faltering. I want not tb^ will to strin^e to turn the 
iide of destiny, but the means — the meamu When Mmrm k 
hostile, what can man dare— or do ? ** 

*' But Heaven is no longer hostile/* replied the woman* 
passing the bow to her left hand, and with her long and 
shrivelled arm pointing towards the sky as she spoke. ** My lord 
Oassibelan, believe me or not as thou wilt, but as I am a living 
woman I have read the stars and figured thy fate. Bat 
yesternight I communed with the bright scroll and thereon it 
was writ that the queen of the Britons should yet wear a crown. 
Methink I see the sign now ; over the west the twin star shone— 
it hath never failed me yet, my lord.'* 

*' Strange woman, who are you — what — whence — ^wherefore ? 
Tell me that I may trust thee.'* 

** My name, my lord, must not be known ; suffice it that I 
speak the words of truth. I have done, my lord." 

She turned and was about to pass out, but the Chieftain 
arrested her step. " Stay,*' he said ; " tarry for a while and tell 
me, from the same high authority, what I must do to help this 
.glorious end." 

She crossed her arms upon her bow and hid her face in them 
for a moment, while the grizzled locks hung down far on either 
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side. Then she raised again her head. ''The heayens have^ 
declared that a crown shall be set upon thy race, and what 
should it be bnt the crown that is thine of right ? Hear then my 
connseL William Dnke of Normandy bears ill blood towards the^ 
traitor Harold — it is even said that he meditates an invasion. 
Fly thou to him, tell him the tale of thy rights and wrongs, and 
perchance he will join thy cause with his own and by his help 
the great thing shall be of which Heaven hath spoken so plainly. 
Briton, I have said my say. Strike quickly or not at alL" 

Folding her arms she inclined slightly towards the Chief- 
tain, who stood abstracted with thought and perplexed with 
doubt, hope and fear, and with a stately step stalked from the 
chamber and, passing through the amazed crowd of menials 
without, departed by the way she had come. 

In a few hours Gassibelan had formed his resolution. The 
warning he had heard so mysteriously neither his reason nor his 
religion forbade him to believe divine, and the appearance and 
manner of the prophetess (for such he esteemed his visitor) — ^the 
seeming disinterestedness which must have carried her through so 
many difficulties and dangers to the sequestered castle of the 
Cairn Braich — ^the tone of conscious dignity and command in 
which her charge was uttered — the knowledge which she 
certainly possessed of things that were passing in the world from 
which he was excluded — ^the wildness of her attire — the keen 
lustre of her full, dark eye, lit up as if by inspiration of some 
supernatural power — ^all conspired to convince him that Heaven 
liad at length arrayed itself on his side and that the tide of his 
fortunes was surely turned. At any rate, it was no injudicious 
design to seek the aid of the brave Norman Duke ; and when he 
reflected that the lovely princess was so pining that in all 
probability change of scene could alone restore her wonted health 
and cheerfulness, he ordered instant preparations to be made for 
their departure, entrusting, however, to none but the Arch Druid 
the place whither they were bound. As he still deemed 
Murdoch the companion, almost the playmate, of the lady, he 
selected him to accompany them, with Winifa and one of the 
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tnmi ; and iliis little parfy, forthe fini time in their lives bade 
adiea to the Oaim 9raioh amid the i/Msn and blessii^ and 
prayers of its inhabitants. 

There are few periods of life fraught iriih mote of pain thao 
the first quitting of home. Whaterer the fame or ihe wealth, 
or the pleasnxe in quest of whidi we go, however hi^ the hope 
f>j which we are sustained, there is a feeling of desiatution that 
ocmies over nsy as if we were stripped at once of all those things 
which had hitherto made our happiness. One prop of existence 
"seems to have been taken away--ohe tie to have been severed 
that bonnd ns to life. The world appears a vast desmir^its 
inhabitants all strangers — and we look baek with an onxitterable 
longing to the confidence and the cahn and the gentle pleasures 
and the thousand sweets of home which, though scarcely deemed 
delights at the moment of enjoyment, seen now through the 
glass of memory, to wear the hue of Paradise and come before us 
as so many blisses which were once ours, but which we have lost 
perhaps for ever. The most trifling events of our past existences 
rise before us with the bloom and charm in which imagination 
has clothed them, and the present is rejected with scorn, however 
iaden with pleasures, for the one is fancy, the other onbj reality. 

So felt our friends when they found themselves in the tumult 
of the worid, far from the home to which their years had been 
hitherto dedicated. So much more they felt when they were 
upon the solitude of the sea and surrounded by its innumerable 
perils. How pften had they called the Castle a dungeon and 
desired to have the liberty of the whole world, which, to their 
unfettered fancies, though prisoned steps, seemed scarcely large 
enough for them to take their fill of freedom. Now that it was 
all before them, they rather looked upon it as the prison and 
turned a thousand longing thoughts and wishes to the rock from 
which they had just escaped. Time, as is its wont, gradually 
mbulded their feelings to their condition — they became more 
happy, and in the constant change of scenes and persons even the 
lady forgot a portion of her griefs, or at least she had not leisure 
to feed upon them. 
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CHAPTEE xxni. 

The Hut. 

Go, get thee to the woods, for thon art wild • 
As flame, or winter; wheresoe'er thou walk'st 
May wild winds chide thee, and the reeling trees. 
Like a confused fall of many waters, 
Bail on thy rudeness. 

Davenport's Kinq John and Matilda. 

Wb must return once more to the hut of the valley, to which 
our readers were introduced at the opening of this history. In 
furniture and decorations it was now precisely as it appeared to 
the accidental visitors, Harold and his friend ; but at the moment 
to which we revert it contained three persons, seated on low 
stools before a bright and cheerful flame. The female who 
occupied the farther corner of the hearth, and who was busily 
engaged in binding a bowstring, might instantly be recognised 
as the vindictive Thira, upon whose countenance that terrible 
oath seemed to be ever sitting ; opposite to her was her friend, 
the venerable woman of the cave, and between them was the 
youth, who had been made the victim of their juggleries, but 
whose costume was now very different from that in which he has 
hitherto appeared. Instead of the coarse arms and habits of the 
huntsman, he was arrayed in the livery of servitude, but it was 
the rich vest of an attendant upon royalty. A coarse doak, now 
£ung behind him, served to conceal when needful the costliness 
of his costume. The women seemed to be listening with great 
interest to some startling narrative which he was relating to 
them with animated gestures and passionate voice and mien, and 
oftentimes the mother stayed her work to catch the Syllables 
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HkBi fell from liis lips. She had paueecl thus sb this tnej imrtaai 
and her stately fona was bent forward in the attitude of eamert 
attention. 

''The anew went oyer him harmlessly. I knew it would so 
be, for his hour is not oome. Bash boy that thou artl Bat how 
didst thou 'soape?" 

"When I saw that I had missed my mail^ I tamed on mj 
heel with the speed of a shaft ai^d ere the fools had forgot their 
fright I was far in a thicket that Undly enough grewbdiii^ me. 
I heard the swish of their arrows throagh the leaTei^ bat never a 
one lighted upon me, and before they had gained &e qxM>I was on 
the other side of the plantation and over the palings with a bsp 
sach as I never made in my life, many a deft and biuh ssd 
stream as I have scampered across in my moontain trsTels." 

^'It was bvayely done, but foolishly/' observed Esiridi. ^'JM 
we not warn thee to wait the approval <^ Heayen. Without 
that, though the steel was upon his naked breast and tiboa 
clasping it above his bound and helpless form, thoa oouldst not 
drive it home. If thou better heed us not, thou wilt mar the 
great work and then the corse of Odin will indeed light upon 
thee." 

Sweyn heard her rebuke in respectful silence. " My blood was 
up," he said, when she ceased to speak ; " and youth, sorrow to 
say, has not equal measure of wisdom and courage. I thought 
to have closed the story at once — to have taken his life, as I 
have sworn to do, in the pleasure of the feast, when he would 
least love to lose it. But I will not presume again — I wHL wait 
thy bidding, mother, to send the thrust home." 

"My blessing be with thee, my son," replied Thira ; "it is fit 
that Harold die not yet. He hath brothers, and the spawn of 
Godwin must perish all — ^it must be utterly destroyed ; therefore 
must we bide the time. Whether it will come early or late is 
not yet revealed — Heaven hath said only that it will come." 

"But I bum to hear what further befell," interrupted Estrich. 

" Why, look you, I made the best of my way to the Culver 
brake, where I had dropped my cast-away clothes, like a snake. 
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and donned them again, committing to tlie deepest gulpli of tho 
trout pool my new attire. By many bye-paths, which I had 
learned to thread in my roving life, I returned to our mountain 
holds, doubtful what I should do further, when, praise be to Odin, 
1 fancied a fresh plot. I bought the habit of a servant — out 
\ipon it! — trimmed my rough locks according to the courtly 
fashion, and made my face smooth and fair, and then I cursed 
myself for a fool to be so bedizened, but I remembered the 
purpose, and I hugged the fooleries that helped me to mine end. 
An old man, who had much practised such disguises in his 
marauding days, stained my face of another hue, that my friends 
knew me not in the mask. I once more turned my steps towards 
the Court and there made a tender of my services as a menial — 
yes, I that was so proud and so free, proud as the wild buck, free 
as the mountain hawk, I was accepted and for a while employed 
in humble offices ; but I aped the courtier — flattered the great 
and was false to all, and at length the King made me his own 
servant, and it is his livery that shames my shoulders while I 
speak;" and he shook the gold studded vest with ineffable 
contempt and abhorrence. 

** Thou art indeed my son," said the delighted Thira, *' and for 
that badge, think of it only as the weapon that is to achieve thy 
freedom. It is hateful — ^yea, very hateful, but it will help thee to 
thy revenge. Harold is now in thy hands ; torture him as thou 
wilt, and when the sign appears then shall the blow be stricken. 
Yet will it claim all thy skill and courage to play the hypocrite 
and bend the knee that was never taught to crouch but to take 
aim at the forester — to do reverence to him thou hatest. Bu t 
why do I regret ? Thou dost still kneel but to take a surer aim. 
Keep thy bow bent and when I give the word — draw — and thy 
shaft shall quiver in his breast." 

" My story is not yet told," interrupted Sweyn ; " the task is 
already in hand — the torture hath already begun. Thou dost 
remember the widow of Griffith, the brave Welsh king ? " 

" Aye, that I do," replied the mother. 

*' Harold wedded her when he came to the throne, and he 

n 
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lofod her m bis own life. fiBia liad » ipoft siui to hio <r 
8tenieraiidl»»v«rv(HiianIii0v^bdiel& Sba pco^KHnii Urn aa 
h«r. At ihe time di«v mgh Haioll iiM "vwy tttd M^ 
I thoo^t it would be dear del%lit to tbwwt M bi - ■■^* 

'^Gknousr exdeimed Tlui% oiq^piiig ber ftaaoaif htoA^^ 
'^tbktJi revenge I" 

«< I got me » root tbet, talm witb the Ibody bA^^ aM» will 
the blood and braeda in tbe feina aoeb » 1mm ^tmk tibe ^mf 
foimtaln of life ia dried np-*ihe vietim piaea ewi^rw^ii 
atrengtii ia aid>diied by aeoet firaa ai^ be ^ea of an wnneiwal 
leanneaa." 

'^And tboa didat adminiaiar ^i^* daadBhr plant te^ tta- 
Qneoi?'* 

''I did, and atill keeping the memoty of tbeoatt^ bl^^ilad i}ia. 
loatbedfhiit and cank^ed tbe life eore<tf tbe paaentataau Ibf 
bf day I marlEed tbe deoMne of tbe proud Qiiee% tiM ber apbil 
waa brokoi witbber atiengtb and abe waa aapowedeaa aa an 
infant. And Harold watcbed by ber coucb and tried to aoo&e 
ber after bis rongb f asbion, and of tentimea would be pace the 
chamber to which he retired from the sad sight and smite hia 
hand upon his forehead, and moan, and say, ' The thorns, the 
thorns — I feel them now — she told me so — she told me so/ 
But I could not learn of whom he thus spake." 

" It was of me — it was I, Sweyn, Estrich — I that told him 
so — ^yes, II" And Thira started from her seat in the extremity 
of her fiendish pleasure and standing in the very attitude in 
which she had uttered her wild warnings, she exhibited to her 
two companions the scene which has been already described to 
our readers. " Yes," she said, when she had concluded the 
narration, which was frequently interrupted by exclamations of 
wonder and joy from the audience; "yes, they do indeed sting 
thee, Harold ; I once doubted whether to let thee gain this height, 
but rather stay thy career at once ; but the stars spake dimly 
and I thought that the higher thou didst climb the more 
terrible would be thy fall. Dost thou quail so now, stern king ? 
This is but the beginning of thy troubles. Death will end them 
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too soon for our great revenge. Thou, Odin, from the halls of 
Valhalla smilest upon onr purpose and wilt help us in our need. 
Sweyn, Estrich, let us give praise to Odin." 

They rose and each, with arms folded and head inclined 
reverently, stood for a few moments communing with the false 
god in whom they put their faith. Sweyn and Estrich con* 
duded their supplication long ere Thira rested from hers. At 
length she also stirred from her statue-like posture and resumed 
her seat and all was still for a brief time, while each was 
conversing with silent thoughts. Thira was the first to interrupt 
the silence. 

''But I pray thee, my son, inform us of the end of this 
glorious trial. Was it accomplished ? Did the trusty root its 
duty ? " 

'' Aye, mother ; the swift lightning smites not more surely than 
does this herb. She died, and never a one suspected the cause 
of her decay. They said that it was a natural decline — ^they 
dreamed not that the death came from my hands. When I 
looked upon the faded form of the once stately woman whose 
beauty was the delight of all, whose presence was gladness to the 
halls she trod, and when I beheld her now a cold corpse, not a 
shadow of her former self remaining, I did feel something like 
pity, something like remorse ; but I called upon Odin and he lent 
me strength to subdue the womanish weakness. Oh I mother, it 
was a time of trial ! Thy son was well-nigh lost.'' 

" Fear not, Sweyn," said the woman ; " my prayers were sent 

up for thee continually, and a mother's prayers, Swe3m, never go 

to the gate of heaven in vain. I should not have trembled for 

thee though the work had been twenty times as remorseless, for I 

know that the oath is strong upon thee — ^that the blood thoa 

didst drain hath washed away all the foolish nature of childhood 

from thy spirit. It was bravely done and thy reward will be ia 

Asgard at the board of Odin." 

" So far all is well," interrupted Estrich. " Tell us now, Thira,. 

what part thou hast played in the perfecting of our great work ? " 

" I have been wandering far and wide," she said, " to stir up the- 

B 2 
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people against the power of Harold. I haYe told tiha tale of Us 
perfidy — ^I have praised the prowess of the Normaii Bartaid*-! 
liave shown his daim to the crown and seattored mmoon and 
prophecies and sayings, that are handied about bxmi month to 
month among the common people, and sway theminda ci wai 
more than the weightiest disconrses. At the feast d the new 
moon I commnned with the stars and in the weslem heaT^ it 
was declared that the Qaeen of the Oaim Ifoaieh ahonld find a 
crown. How readest then sach a sign ? " 

^'It is strange," replied the woman; "there can be scaxoehope ci 
the English diadem — ^perchance she may wear that of Wales-^" 

'^Be that as it may/' continued Thira ; "it helps our dengn— 
it raises another foe against our foe. . I jonmeyed wilili the dawn 
to the Oaim Braieh^ told Gassibelan the signal of the heanoiv 
and besought him to hasten to Normandy and in^lovs the aiA of 
Duke William. Thither he hath fled and the politic Dnke wifl 
assuredly mould him to his own purposes." 

" I know not, certainly," observed the youth, '* but it is 
reported in more than whispers that the Bastard avoids the 
contest. It is said that he offers negotiations, and true it is that 
frequent messengers- pass between the Courts. The warlike 
preparations are delayed and there is much hope abroad of 
peace and alliance." 

"Now, as I am a king's daughter," said Thira, "that cannot 
be — nay, it shall not be. "William is too brave to retreat, and 
having gone thus far men will call him coward if he yield — 
he shall be branded while I have breath to proclaim him so. 
Seek peace! — ^with whom? With a doomed man? — with him 
whom Heaven hath consigned to destruction ? By Odin, it shall 
not be. To turn back when the journey is half accomplished — 
to fly when the victory is half won — an eternal curse light upon 
him ! But it is not — it cannot be true. Thou hast been dreaming, 
boy — some devil has beguiled thee." 

'•'I say only what I have heard, mother," replied the youth, 
with great reverence. " A thousand murmurs are ever floating 
about the walls of a palace, as opposite as night to day — ^but 
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many tongues have uttered this and seldom is report so loud. I 
hope— I believe it is not so." 

"Hope — believe," she said; "nay, there must not be the 
shadow of a shade of doubt on such a matter. Hope — what ? — 
Believe — ^what ? — ^that the Norman Bastard is coming to do thy 
work ? I hope not — I believe not — ^I say, he shall come — there 
shall be no peace. Fie on thee, Sweyn, to be so tame and 
spiritless." 

" By the' oath I have sworn, mother, I am neither tame nor 
spiritless — ^I \?ill pursue him " 

"Out on thee, boy," she continued, as if unheeding him; "I 
must accomplish this work alone ; there shall be no peace, I say. 
I will stir all the powers of Loki rather than the Bastard shall 
shake hands with Harold. I will set forth now — at this very 
moment and alone. Nay, Sweyn, move not ; I go alone. The 
night is very dark," she said, advancing to the door and looking 
upon the broad black waste without, her eyes shadowed by her 
vmnkled palms ; " there is no star watching — the moon is a-bed 
— ^the winds murmur and a storm is nigh — ^yet I will go," she 
continued, returning to the fire and addressing the two figures 
who sat before her amazed and silent. " Adieu, Sweyn ! — fare- 
well, Estrich ! It is a perilous journey, but it must not be delayed. 
Odin will give me strength — farewell till we meet again ; " and, 
turning, with hasty strides she departed from the hut. 

" Hold ! mother ; I pray thee tarry I I will accompany thee, or 
if thou wilt go alone, go not forth to-night." But she gave no 
heed to his exclamations, and when he rushed from the portal, 
reiterating his cries, he could espy nothing save the lank bushes, 
whose dim outlines were visible through the darkness. He called 
upon her name and it was answered by the echoes of the 
neighbouring mountains. Thira did not or would not hear. 

With a sorrowful and anxious countenance the young man at 
length returned to the hut, to relate his disappointment to 
Estrich, who had awaited there the result of his mission. 

*' She hath vanished — ^my poor mother is gone," he said ; " I 
do fear me much that her wits are wandering." 
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''Tilth, man, ibink not to/' Tep&d iko otiier; ^wbtn tlie fit 
it iqpon her her ttrength beoomet at flie i^xeoglh oC youth and^ 
the knowt not fear nor danger." 

''Bat on 8i»3h ani^t^'! he added ; ^'fiie moon it down and ihe 
ttait are all atleep. I oonld not tee the grotmd I fecod npon. 
Penhanoe the waj it brdoen— or » wolf maj be ttraying. 
What thallldo? My poor— foor mother!" and he wrong his 
handa and looked to Ettrioh for adyice. 

"Let her have her will," the antwered. ^If it it t& decree of 
Heayen that the thall perith, human aid may not tooeonr ; ff her 
fate be to tnooeed, then need we not fear." 

''Gold oomf<^ thit to a ton," miged the yoaiiiy tomewhat 
raffled at the coolnett and indifferenee of hit eoupanioo. ''I 
love my mother, and I woald not for dl the weaMi of the wodd 
that eyil ahoald befall hear. She wat kind to me when none eyMr 
wat kind — the hath endared many a eare on my aeeoanty a&d 
now to think that the it daring aU the dangera of tiie time and 
the place" — and again he proceeded to the door and gaaed into 
the gloom. "It is still very — ^very dark," he aaid; "and, 
hush! — I hear the muttering of far-off thunder. Hark! the 
rain-drops are splashing heavily upon the leaves— Heaven and 
earth ! there was a flash of lightning I" and he started a pace 
backwards, but instantly advanced again — " 8ave us, Odin !— 
what a thunder-clap ! — right overhead — and my poor mother to 
te amidst it all. Dost thou not tremble, Estrich ? Now the 
rain comes like a torrent. Look ! how all the hills are lighted 
up. Oh 1 mother, mother, why didst thou go forth ? " 

i'Gome in, boy, and shut the door/' exclaimed the woman 
peevishly ; '* the cold wind beats upon me. Heaven will help her, 
for she does Heaven's mission. Come in and crouch thee befoie 
the Are, whose blaze will better cheer thee than the flashes of 
the sky." 

Sweyn half retreated— advanced again — and looked oat npon 
the storm ; then he slowly closed the frail door and, with heavy 
heart, resuming the seat he had quitted, buried his face in his 
hands and spake never a word. 
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CHAPTER XXrV. 

CoNFESSKSOiew 

AtUrm, — Dear madam, iAiBAi^''9 the matter ? 
You are of late so altered, I aeacoe know yon ; 
Ton were gay homor'd and yew now toe pensive ; 
Once calm and now nnqmet; 
Pardon my boldness that I prei&tkDS far 
Into yonr secret thoughts. j. 

Haying thus brought up arrears, let^ bb loiasleii to follow the 
fortunes of Eadwulf. We feel at thisniooaieni much the same 
pleasure which the man fuids who has Ibeen loDg in debt, when 
some unexpected turn of fortune, marriage' with a wealthy wife, 
or the death of a rich relation, enables hunt to dispense with the 
morning visits of creditors and consign t9>tbe lumber room the 
huge roll of ''Mr. Tims in account witiiu Mr. Sims," with the 
unwelcome array of figures thereto attac&jed, and which, as he. 
was never a proficient in arithmetic, he anay reasonably abhor. 
The two last chapters have long laai» heavily upon our 
consciences — ^their ghosts rose in reproof upoo our vision — ^they 
haunted our slumbers — they were the subjpot of our after-dinner 
dreams. We knew well that we had yet to forge certain links 
in our history, without which the chain would not be complete, 
but so interested were we in the fate ol the lovers and so 
attracted by the sudden appearance upon the stage of the 
renowned Conqueror, that we corild not prevail with ourselves to 
shift the scene. At length, ho^^ever, stem necessity compelled, 
and having discharged the duty, we return to the main stream of 
our story, all the little brooks tl lat flow into it being now traced 
to their sources. 
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It waa <m the day snooeeding the untoped-for meeting witt ' 
Gadwalf in the catiiedral that the Lady Evila was seated with 
Wlnifft in * chamber which had been set apart for her, and the 
window fii which overlooked a garden now green and smiling 
with the floners and fresh leaves. Her face waa not so pale aa 
when we parted from her in the holy edifice ; nay, it bad 
nmimed much of ite usual bloom, though somewhat sunlien with 
long diemhed sorrow. Her flaxen ringlota floated not freely m 
befon, but) 'hound by a golden thread, swept the fair neck behind, 
and « few ttraj-ing curia were scattered upon her brow, shghtly 
thadowing its transparency and half cencealing the blue veins 
whoM conne was delicately traced upon the snowy surface. She 
waa looking pensively upon the newly budded trees, her head 
inolined apon her arm and her eye liquid with light, for a beam 
irf the setting sun fell full upon her face and gave it for a 
uoment the aspect of something spiritual. 

The aeTrant was busied about an article of dreea by the side of, 
bat a little retired from, her mistreaB. A large and dark cloud 
enshrouded the sky, except at the ptunt of the aan'a setting, 
where he had escaped from the morl^ veil and seemed to be 
triumphing in his victory. 

"Methinks," e^d the lady, "my fate is like the fickle sky. 
Awhile all was bright ; then came that dark cloud and shrouded 
it over ; now has the sun shone out again more brilliantly, soon 
to set in night and storm." 

"I don't know, my lady, why you should be so sorrowful 
now," said Winifa. "You have found Master Eadwulf and I 
don't see that yon are like to lose him neither." 

"I cannot tell why," continued Evila, "but I feel a etranga 
oppression upon my spirits, as if some great misfortune were 
nigh. If I seek to image tho future, I can frame nothing but a 
dark mist. I cannot hope, though I strive to do so." 

" Now do, my lady, cheer up and be not so downcast. What 
though Master Eadwulf did not come to-day, he will be vrith you 

"I blame him not, Winifa," she Baid;"he hath made me no 
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pledge ; I have no claim upon bis moments and, if I had, there 
is no hope of happiness, no promise of a future ; our destinies are 
apart/' 

" As for that," replied the other, " I know that he loves you, 
my lady, for didn't you in the cathedral mention his name, and 
didn't he whisper to me if his loye was returned — and didn't I 
say, ' Yes ;* and " 

" Fye, Winifa, what authority had you for this ? You have 
never heard from my lips a syllable on the subject." 

'' No, my lady, but you have said as good," answered the pert 
maiden. 

''How — ^what— where ? I was dreaming then," added Evila. 

"I don't know as for that, my lady, whether you were 
dreaming, but when I might happen to mention Master Eadwulf 
you would turn red and then pale, and then sigh so — as if your 
very heart were bursting." 

"For shame, Winifa, for shame!" interrupted the lady; "I 
must not think of this. You are too forward. I love Master 
Eadwulf as a friend, but I cannot, I must not, cherish fonder 
hopes." 

''It's not for me to consider whether you can or must," 
reiterated the servant, nothing daunted ; " but I am positive, if you 
don't know it yourself, that you are over head and ears in love 
with Master Eadwulf." 

"I have never made such a confession, even to myself," 
continued the lady. 

''I know more about these matters than you do, my lady," 
interrupted the other ; '' and as sure as I am sitting here you are 
in love with Master Eadwulf and Master Eadwulf's in love with 
you ; I saw it on the top of the Cairn Braieh, when he waved his 
cap and you answered with your mantle. Don't you remember 
how you cried, and wasn't tliat love f And didn't he look as if 
his heart was bursting, and didn't he stammer and blush, and 
wasn't that love ? Ah 1 my lady 1 " 

"Pray be silent, Winifa, or you will make me believe 
presently I am really as you represent me. Oh ! Winifa, though 
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my l^irit" — she paused for a few momenta — " It is folly 
to litem pt to conceal wkat your qnickuess has already too mach 
dbeovered. Hitherto I had tried to make myself believe that I 
«U not the weak — the lost thing that I am — hut the unexpected 
interrianr of yesterday bas revealed to ma all my folly. I date 
aot tdl my noble kiaEman, for he would leproach me for my 
foigetfalness of my birth aod my ancestors, and I dare not hope 
for hafi|)ine8E where my aSectioDS are set, for fortune, station, 
aramulaiieea, all eonspire against me. I have nothing left ne 
but to die, and would that it were soon." 

"Don't talk ao gloomily, my sweet lady," said the girl, 
■ffisted eren to tears by the melancholy with which her niistress 
•pake aod the picture she had drawn, which she felt waa but too 
jwt ; "I will help you to your choice if I can do anything, and. 
M for Uiat, I am quite positive Master Eadwulf is some noble 
pnson, and who knows if he should be a great thegn." 

"Not even in such a case can I dare to hope, for it is my 
misfortune to be called m Queen, and they would talk of d^nda- 
tion and debasement by snoh an allianoe." 

"But if he should be a king," continued the servant, deter- 
mined that her favourite ahonld be something to justify her own 
and her mistress's admiration; "and, after all, what sort of a 
queen are you! Only of anaaty lonesome castle, with ghosta 
and hobgoblins for your subjects ; not like the Duke here, who 
has got all this city." 

" Murdoch too, methinka, has been strange of late. He is not 
as he was wont to be. What ails him, Winifa!" Bald the lady, 
unheeding the laat remark of the simple ^L 

"I know, my lady," answered the servant archly. 

" What — tell me— instantly ! — what ails him ( " 

" He is in love too, my lady." 

" Murdoch in love 1 with whom, I pray ? " 

" Shall I teU you, my lady ! " 

" I am breathless to hear." 

"With you, my lady," replied the simpering noaiden. 

" Oh God I with me S" exclumed the lady, turning pile. 
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'' Impossible ! He would not dare — ^what have I said or done to 
encourage his presumption ? Love me f" 

'* I shonld haye called him very hard-hearted if he hadn't/' 
continued T^nif a ; '' Fm sure, if I were a man, I couldn't have 
sat with you and sang with you and walked with you and 
talked with you as Murdoch has done without falling in love." 

"Unhappy that I am to be ao wretched myself and the 
occasion of so much misery to others. Poor Murdoch !" And 
the lady buried her face in her hands and stifled sobs told that 
she was weeping. The servant knew her too well to interrupt this 
flow of feeling, and ere the conversation was resumed a step 
without announced the approach of Gassibelan. 

He entered the room and though it was very obvious that 
Evila had been shedding tears, so much was it her custom of late 
that he deemed it best not to notice the paleness of her cheek 
and the redness of her eyes, but inquired kindly after her health. 
He then informed her that he had received from the Duke an 
order that they should be accommodated in the palace, where 
apartments were preparing for them, and adding that particular 
attention should be paid to the comfort of the lady. 

« The Duke's regards deserve our best thanks," she said ; " of 
course you accept the offer so generously made ? " 

*' I do," replied Gassibelan, '' for I shall be nigh to urge my 
suit ; and the Duke has half promised his aid — at least he has 
talked to me of my designs and bestowed much praise upon 
them. We have his cordial wishes for our success," 

" Nay, I should much mistrust him in that matter, for why 
should he hazard aught for such poor exiles as ourselves ? How 
know you that he seeks not to bend you to his own purposes ? " 
she inquired. 

" That cannot be," replied the other ; " there is too much of a 
noble nature in him. He could not so look what he does not 
mean. If I were to say aught that my heart did not feel, I 
should have shame painted upon my cheeks." 

All men, I fear me, are not like you," returned Evila ; 
there are such things as craft and cunning in the world, so 
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sal m no ksre mm m fitUe ci this world may 
10 adttiks i^^BOL far hamegtr.** 
Tai^: taih! cbiU. Svrel am tint a bad heart would not 
the doak of hooettr so tmah. Fear not love ; I wish thee 
asveet deep sad mar Hearen protect thee. Good night." 

And kisiBg her white forehead affectionatefy and laying his liand 
npoo her flaxen hair, ha hi e aa c d her ferroitly and departed from 
the chamher, leeommeading her to resL Haiasaed and agitated, 
ahe tOQ^it her pillow and essayed to sleep, bat long in vain. 

As the Briton tamed he enooontered Mardoch, who, with 
a wild and harried air, was pacing the gallery that condacted to 
the chamber of the lady. One hand was upon his brow, the other 
pressed against his agitated heart ; his dress was disordered, his 
step onetjoaL He did not notice Gassibelan ontil he was at his 
side. He started when the fall-toned yoioe of his superior 
uttered in his ear, "Mardoch, what ails thee ?" 

"I am not well, my lord,'' replied the Bardh, confusedly, his 
features kindling with a deep blush. 

" Why seek you not a leech ? For a long time you have not 
been as you were wont to be,*' continued the Chieftain. 

" It is a passing pain, my lord," said the other, endeavouring to 
smile, ** unworthy of thought or care. I doubt not but health 
will soon return." 

'*I want to have some talk with you; follow me to my 
chamber; the time is come, the time is come," muttered 
Gassibelan, and led the way into the apartment where, both 
being seated, he began : 

*' Methinks, Murdoch, I have spied in you a strange bewilder- 
ment, which seems much like the emotion of a great love; 
is it so ? " 

"Love! my lord? It cannot be — whom can I love — ^whom 
way I love ? " 

" Nay, that I know not. Love is no respecter of persons. It 
may be the Lady Evila." 

The Bardh turned pale and trembled violently. "No, my 
lord, I dared not- 
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" Hold, Murdoch/* interrapted the Briton, fixing his eyes apon 
him and raising his finger in the attitude of caution ; " respect 
the truth ; thou dost love her." 

The Bardh paused for a moment ; his blue eyes became bright 
with tears ; he rose from his seat and kneeled before the venerable 
Chieftain. ** Forgive my presumption/' he said, in broken tones ; 
" thou hast said rightly ; I do love her more than my own life ; 
-dearly, desperately do I love ; but I have never breathed it to 
her, never to living soul. I have scarcely yet confessed it to 
myself. Yet I do love her. Forgive me, and I will strive" — 
he groaned deeply — "I will strive to break the spelL" 

** I forgive thee/' said Gassibelan, taking his hand and raising 
him from the humiliating posture he had assumed ; " my dis- 
pleasure is past. The blood of youth cannot be controlled. I 
forgive thee." 

*' I will do my endeavour to wipe out this weakness," continued 
Murdoch ; " it will be a bitter task, but it must be done ; yea, if 
my life be the forfeit, it shall be done " 

'* Hear me," said the Briton ; "you are not ignorant that you 
are of kin to the lady Evila." 

" But too well do I know it," he replied. 

'* When her sire resigned his life into the hands of the Great 
Spirit, he charged me upon his dying b^d to protect the fortunes 
of his child, and when she should be of full age to unite her in 
marriage with one of royal blood. I have sought among all our 
friends, and they have not the needful title to her hand^ save one 
only." 

"And \yho is that happy one?" inquired the Bardh sorrow- 
fully. 

"Murdoch the Bardh," replied the Chieftain. 

" Great Spirit, do I dream — is it-— can it be — that I — ? " 

" Aye," interrupted Gassibelan ; " she- is, indeed, destined for 
you." 

" This joy will make mo more mad than my former sorrow," 
observed the Bardh, his eyes glistening with delight more than 
with tears before; and his whole features suffused with 
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i m ^wi fa MB plnsuTe, wliich, however, speedily garo way to a. 
doadly pakosN und an exprea^ion of anguisb, the more vivid 
homtlit ladden' contrast. " But no — I forget — it cannot be — 
ihece k BO luqM ; " and be sank back on the chair epeech leas an5 
•oanely tvMihing. 

"What fearful meaning is there in your words — yoor looks ? ' 
■aid the Chieftaiii, astonished. "Wherefore can it not be? 
Vint opposes? You have my will, aad the lady is free. 
8pnfc— speak ! " 

"NOi" said tbe other after a panae, in which his features 
mfiencl a thoaaand changes and displayed the traces of dark 
thoi^i newly-kindled passions — hate and revenge — and love and 
jvdbo^ and despair — " Oh ! no — no — it cannot be — ahe loves 
me not" 

"But ahe would love were ahe bidden," observed Caaaibelan. 

fli* Bardh shook his head solemnly and despairingly. 

" Wherefore not I " inquired his superior, 

"Beeauae," ha repUed, in a hollow tone, "she— ^e lora 
another." 

" Impossible I She hath seen none, known none other save yon 
from her youth up," added Cassibelan ; " you are die&ming." 

" It ie a deadly dream then," retoroed the youth ; " see'st thou 
not the aadneaa of her countenance, and how she lores to be 
apart, and to ait with abstracted eye ; and how ahe loathes her 
meat and ia melancholy ? " 

" Upon whom then hath she set her affections ! " inqnind 
Caasibelan ansionaly. 

"Forget you the youth who abode at the Cairn Braieh awhila; 
the outlaw — him you greeted at the cathedral yesterday t " 

" How I It cannot be." 

" It is even he," answered the Bardh, 

" They met but four days, and the infection ia scarce cangkt 
so soon," observed the Chieftain thoughtfully. 

"Ton know not love if so you count it," answered Mur- 
doch; "it is oftentimes conveyed by the first passing glance, and 
Bardha say that buqIl love seareth the most deeply and flames the 
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most fiercely. Bat I believe them not, for mioe — ^mine was the 
slow growth of years, and I love to madness." 

'* Strange," said Cassibelan, musing, ''that I noted not this ere 
now. Many a time have I dwelt upon her sadness and wondered 
why her yomig heart was so heavy; for youth, Murdoch, is 
commonly glad and light of spirit. I have marked too that she 
trembled and blushed when I uttered his name, and often, very 
often, she has inquired after his fortunes. Now I bethink me, 
she fainted yesterday at the cathedral when he appeared, though 
she hath declared that it was from fear of the priest. Strange 
that I should not have suspected. But the phrenzy must be 
calmed. What cure is there for love such as this ? " 

The Bardh pondered a moment. '* There is need," he said, 
''of much caution. Medicines, unskilfully given, oftentimes 
rankle the wound they seek to heel. Keep her from sight of 
him. Absence is one remedy, but it is slow and uncertain. 
Meanwhile I will watch her well and at fitting season urge my 
suit, showing to her the glory of her ancestors and the honour 
due to her high lineage. I will debase this adventurer in her 
eyes ; I will awaken her piide ; that is often heard when the soul 
is deaf to all other impulses. And do you, my lord, address her 
kindly, but seem not to know of her passion. Let no com- 
munication pass from Master Eadwulf, and then exclaim against 
him as a traitor and a false friend who deserts you in the hour of 
need. If all these things fail, harsher measures must be tried." 

"You counsel wisely, Murdoch, but you counsel not well," 
said the Chieftain. '' I cannot stoop to fraud. When Master 
Eadwulf is kind and seeks after our welfare, and is as a friend, I 
cannot say that he is faithless and a traitor. If I did, I should 
be the false traitor, and my face would betray the lie ; I could 
then never again look upon her." 

" You are too scrupulous, my lord. Time was that I felt .as 
you do, but hard ends must be sought by hard means. Consider, 
my lord, that we are dealing with an abandoned outlaw." 

" That will not excuse deceit," returned Cassibelan ; " I will do 
only that which truth may dictate ; no more. Ponder it well by 
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iha monrow. I am hoAiy now, and al the da«m waken me, and 
we wiU oonTexae mofe on tills malier/' 

The Baxdh bestowed tiie Ueesu^ of fhe n%lit upon bis 
anperior, and retiied to hia own veet^ pondmng on ilie good 
fox^e whicb seemed to hare opened np<m his hq^ ihoni^ as 
yet enaihronded by many a lowering and portentous elood. 

Nor was the sleep of Eadwolf more prof onnd tliaa tiiai ci bis 
rivaL In vain he strode to calm his tanmbled tium^hte; they 
xambled still and lighted now npon his royal fnmdi, whom he 
well knew to be as anzioas as himself; now upon the Cum 
Braich where he had first learned the nneasy Issson of loTe ; n^w 
they wandered to his own fate; and now they wore concerned 
about the destiny of the being with whom he felt Im own 
existence to be linked. He tamed upon his resilesB piUow, rose 
and paced the chamber through the dark of tiio n^i^ 
Towards the middle hour a drowsiness stole oyer his senses, and 
his busy fancies took the form of a dreion. 

He thought that he was standing upon the ramparts of the 
Cairn Braich, where th^y overlook the land, and whence Harold 
had hurled the massive stones that had been piled there for 
defence, and still he beheld the dim and blue mountains afar off, 
and even the goats as they gambolled from rock to rock 
Suddenly the Lady Evila appeared, he knew not how, on the 
furthest part of the castle top, and with the eagerness of love he 
sought to greet her, for she looked upon him very sadly, though 
kindly, and she was as pale as when she reclined upon his arm in 
the cathedral. But his feet seemed, as it were, chained to the 
cold stones on which he stood, and though she stretched forth 
her hands to him imploringly he could not move. In the midst 
of his agony the bonds, he thought, were suddenly loosed, and 
with the speed of the lightning he rushed to her aid. He 
w^s nigh ; he lifted his hand to help, when it seemed to him 
as if the rock yawned before him, setting a great gulf between 
him and his love. In vain she cried to him, and wept, and 
implored ; the more she wailed, the more black and vast waxed 
the awful gulf. In the desperation of his soul he sought to leap 
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■the chasm ; he spnmg, and down, down he went, down the dark 
void, giddy with the whirl, and her shriek rang wildly and 
monmfolly in his ears, till with the agony he awoke. He 
started from his pillow to listen, for he fancied that he still 
heard the cry. Nor was he mistaken. It came distinctly 
and frequently, but it was rather the shout of men than the 
wailing of a woman. Presently the trumpet blared out, and the 
flashing of a torch carried hastily below was ever and anon 
reflected upon the roof of his chamber through the high window 
and he could hear the tramp of feet and the clattering of horses 
in the street without. Hastily arrajong himself, he rushed forth 
to inquire the cause of the unusual commotion. He learned it 
but too soon. 

About midnight, when the little family of the Britons were 
all asleep, a continued knocking at the gate alarmed the porter, 
who drowsily demanded the occasion of the disturbance. A 
voice without in a commanding tone bade him open on the 
instant to a messenger from the Duke, who sought conference 
with the lord Gassibelan. After some demur and reconnoitering 
the party through the bars the porter produced his keys, with- 
drew the ponderous bolts and gave admission to a man dressed in 
complete armour, with his visor closely drawn. He carried a 
short baton or mace, which he laid lustily upon the shoulders of 
the gate-keeper, calling him a saucy knave for thus closing his 
doors upon the Duke's servant, and bidding him mind his duty 
better in future, he gave three signals with his lips, and at the 
same instant thrust his mailed hand on the mouth of the servant, 
thus disabling him from alarming the slumberers within. He 
then committed the hapless porter to the care of five or six other 
persons who entered at his call. By them was the servant, half 
dead with affright, borne without. Seizing his torch, the 
marauders proceeded in silence to the interior of the mansion. 
He who acted as their leader advanced through the passages as if 
they were well known to him. At the door of the room in which 
Gassibelan was slumbering two were with the same silence 
stationed ; but the others proceeded straight to the chamber of 

s 
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for it Blood £ir apart ttom I2ie tmi^ moA tiioii^^ H wm'in&oeimgy 
io paM the oifliar ohMnbOT, not a foioe eodd be beaid from n. 
Tbub leadflr adfaaoed alono^ took in Imb^ fidag baek tibe cnrtala 
ihai hung o?«r tho deepen, and diacioeed ttie lovdy leetooB of 
die Lady Eyila dnmberiiig in fte.iweel dcfep d ioaoeeBfie, 
her eheek reeUng 19011 her azm, her li&gl^ flptwiBg over th^ 
white pillow in hizarioiis piofiisioxi, her otoeed ej elide pendlkld 
by the limg daik lashes, and her whdie leatoree as aBreae as 
if no danger were ]ii|^ Wini&k was sLeepiiig by Imt aid^ aod 
bat for the beauty with whidi die was oempaz^d saight have 
attracted the m^lmiriiig imae of an intruder noon Hie hallowed 
eanctnaiy. 

. The man raised the tordi t6 snrr^ lor a asoii^Bat tibo ai^Me 
ooontenanoe of tl^ sleeper, and he afanort seemed to waTerin hli 
pnipose. Bat the glare of the light distorbed her dzeazn ; ifae 
moved, sighed, her lips trembled sli|^y, and ehe hs3f opened 
her blue eyes,. revealiBg to the gazer all the depth of beauty 
which the snowy canopy of the lids had concealed. The 
momentary glance fell upon the figure before her, but she closed 
her eyelids almost as placidly as if she thought she was still 
dreaming. But after a little while they opened once more and a 
tremour was evident upon her lips. She started, raised herself 
upon her arm, and with a wild, fixed and horror-stricken stare, 
gazed upon the armed form. ''Do I dream ? " she said feebly. 

''Arise, lady," he said; "I offer no violence. I come not to 
harm you, but you must depart with me." 

The lady, her fears confirmed, fell back upon her pillow 
senseless. And Winifa, now also awakened, started up and 
turned to the figure who carried the torch. But instead of 
fainting she began to scream and call for aid. ** Hush 1 fool," 
said the man ; " it is needless wearying thy pretty voice. Up 
and clothe thyself, for thou must away with me." Winifa 
continued her cries. 

" I would not willingly harm thee," said the man ; " but if 
thou dost not obey, I have a weapon here ;" and he laid his haad 
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upon a short sword at his side. The servant was awed into 
silence. ''Instantly make ready yourself and your lady for a 
short journey, or this will hush that voice for ever. No words. 
I will wait without.*' 

And he retreated to the door^ fixing the torch in a sconce 
in the wall, far out of the reach of the females. After a 
while he asked if they were ready. Winifa replied not. "I 
give thee five minutes," said the marauder ; " thou knowest the 
penalty." 

The servant, having the fear of death before her eyes, thought 
it best to obey, and hastily flung a few articles of dress and a 
doak about her still unconscious mistress, and arrayed herself as 
well as she could for fright. At the appointed time the man 
entered with the sword in his hand, but when he perceived that 
she had obeyed his command he returned it to its scabbard. 
He beckoned to those without. They entered. Himself took the 
lady in his arms, two others enveloped the whole form of Winifa 
in a mantle, which they bound about her so as to stifle her cries, 
and a third carried the torch, and thus each with his burthen 
retreated by the way they had come, and with equal silence and 
caution. Horses stood without all ready caparisoned, and the 
plunderers, placing their prizes before them, put spurs to their 
steeds and were beyond the gates of the city with the speed of 
the wind. 

Meanwhile, the porter, who had been the unconscious cause of 
the mishap, was borne down a narrow street not far from the 
building, where the men bound him hand and foot with thongs 
of leather, and tied a bandage over his lips so that he could not 
speak and then they left him to chance and departed. He had 
not lain very long when one of the servants who was about the 
Duke, returning from a revel, fortunately passed that way, and 
in the darkness tripped over the body of what he at first 
conjectured to be a murdered man. He began to feel about for 
the wound, when the seeming corpse stirred and uttered through 
its nostrils a strange sound between a grunt and a groan. The 
stranger immediately loosed his bonds and listened to the tale of 
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the hapless porter, who by the torch light, which they had now 
gained, exhibited the blue spot on his shoulder where the 
intruder bad stricken bim with bis mace. The gate too was 
wide open, and with fear and affright they entered to learn what 
misohief bad been done within. "Awake! awake! my lord 
Cassibelan !" shontod the porter; "woke. Maiter Murdoch 1 
thieves, thieves 1 " His criea speedily ronsed the sleepers and 
they rushed from their beda to learn the occasion of the clamour. 
In broken Hentences the servant bait explaiaod the matter, and 
while they were consulting as to whom the daring ititrudera 
might be and the object of their mysterioua visit (for no 
damage seemed to be done within and nothing abont them 
stolen), a voice among them escloimed, "The lady 1 the ladyl" 
" Ah 1 " said Oassibelan, upon whose mind glanced a shadow of 
the truth, "the lady! is she safe!" He roahed to the chamber 
that was dedicated to her ; the door was wide open, and when he 
entered he beheld all things within confused and disordered. 
He oallsd Jipim Hi Eftir duoge, but timtt was no reply. Witli 
aigitatod step he walked to the conch, threw hack the cortvn, 
but Gvila, she whom he loved bo dearly — hia hope, bis 
treasure, was not there. The whole frightful fact was now 
evident. She had been the object of the plunderers and lug 
darling Evils was now he knew not, he dared not im^ne. 
where. He staggered agunst the wall — he would have fallen bat 
for its support; he looked to Murdoch, who stood like one 
transformed to marble, his face as pale and his limbs as stiff and 
statoe'like ; their eyes indeed met and told all the horror that 
was gathering in their minds. But presently the colour of the 
Bardh oame again, the strength returned to bis limbs, and he 
swore a solemn oath not to rest tall he had found the place of hai 
oonoealment. The whole city was awakened. The news wu 
borne to the palace and armed men were commanded to pniBue 
upon the instant. Companies of ten or twelve departed in 
different directions and Oassibelan himself took the way in 
which they had disoovered some traces of the fugitiTes. To thia 
party Eadwnlf joined hiioMU. Shocked and terrified at the fata 
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of Ml own loved Eyila, lie determined to spare no toil and shun 
no danger to reecue lier from the misery into wliich his 
knowledge of the times told him he might too well fear that she 
had fallen. The first dim and sickly dawn of the day which rose 
in a chariot of white mist on the far-off hills beheld them just 
without the city, spurring their horses to their utmost speed and 
looking like men who ride for life and death. 
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